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Hon.   Albert  A.  Walsh 
Adm I n I strator 

Housing  and  Development  Administration 
100  Gold  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Hon.  Dona  Id  H.   Ell lott 
Cha  I  rrnan 

City  Planning  Commission 
2  Lafayette  Street 
New  York,   New  York 

Gent  I emen : 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the   report  of   the   Lower   East  Side  Development 
Program,   Forging  a  Future   for  the   Lower   East   Side.      Although   they  are  merged  In 
the  report,   the  Program  can  be  considered    In   two  phases.     A  Development  Plan  covers 
Improvements  that  can  be  attained   In   five  to  six  years,   while  the  Development  Pro- 
gram describes  changes  that  will   take  several   decades  to  achieve. 

Our  mandate   from  the  city  was   to  emphasize  opportunities   for   Immediate  Improvement 
In  the  Lower  East  Side  as  a  place  to  live  and  work,  with  special   emphasis  on  pro- 
viding new  housing.     Accordingly,   a  vest-pocket   housing  program,   using  available 
sites  entailing  modest   relocation,   was   fashioned.      Plans   have  already   been  approved 
and  work  started   for  the   first  stage  of   fhls   program,   which  will    provide  new 
apartments   for  about   1,600  families  of    low  and  moderate   income.      If   properly  carried 
out,   both  physically  and   administratively,   the   first  stage  can    lay   the  groundwork 
for  the  gradual    replacement  of  housing   that   the   Lower  East   Side  desperately  needs. 
Accompanying  proposals   for  attainable   changes  cover  parks,   schools,   and  other  Items. 

Changes  made  by  mid-decade   should   be   the   first  part  of   a  commitment  extending  over 
several    decades  that  would  ultimately   replace  the   Lower  East  Side's   decayed  tene- 
ments,   rebuild   Its  street   spaces,   parks  and   schools,    remove  the   automobile  from 
residential    blocks,   and  provide  the   kind  of   transportation   needed   by   both  resi- 
dents and  workers.      In   a   neighborhood  where  social    needs  are  grossly  undermet, 
education  and   health  care  have  to  be  strengthened  and   reformed,   the   varieties  of 
pollution  controlled  and  public  services  enhanced.     A  decent   livelihood,   a  sense 
of   personal   worth   and   control   over  economic,   social    and  political   events  must  also 
be  attainable   for  every  person    living    In  the  community. 

The   Lower  East  Side   Is   a  diverse  and   vital    community   needing   significant  change  If 
It    Is  to  survive.      In  this   report  we  have  sought   to   Illuminate  opportunities  for 
beginning   this  transformation.      We  hope  they  will    receive   serious  consideration 
from  public  agencies  and  community  groups. 

S  I  ncere I y  yours , 


ABELES,    SCHWARTZ  AND  ASSOCIATES 


Peter   Lee  Abeles 
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PREFACE 


Once  America's  classic  ghetto,   the  Lower  East 
Side   is   now  only  one  of   countless  Inner-city 
neighborhoods  across  the  nation    Into  which 
the  poor  and  minorities  are  crowded.  Formerly 
the   refuge  of    immigrants  fleeing   from  Central 
and  Eastern   Europe,   today  the   Lower  East  Side 
Is   home  to  different  emigrants.     They  now  come 
not  from  Russia,   Poland  or  Germany,   but  from 
Puerto  Rico,   the  American   South  and  China. 
More  recent  entrants  are  younger  single  people 
seeking  a  haven   from  the  pressures  and  restraints 
of   the    larger  society. 


In   planning   for  the   Lower  East  Side  one  feels 
a  certain  humility  for  the  neighborhood's 
history,   traditions   and   style,   such  as  the 
excitement  of   Sunday  along  Orchard  Street  or 
the  contributions  of   the  settlement  houses. 
Such   respect   for  the  past  must,    however,  be 
tempered   with   the  understanding  that   for  many 
residents  today's   Lower  East  Side   is  a  relic, 
a  place  where  despair   is  concentrated  and  hope 
is   shattered.     Thousands  of  older  people,  the 
bonds  with  the   Lower  East  Side  of   an  earlier  era, 
now    lonely  and   disenchanted,    live  close  to 
poverty    in  decaying  tenements.     Many  younger 
Puerto  Rican  or  Chinese  families   have  equally 
bleak  p rospect s--nea r  subsistence  Incomes 
coupled  with  dead-end  jobs  or  a  destructive 
welfare  system;   unresponsive  and  Inadequate 
educational   opportunities  and  medical  care, 
and  an  environment  that   Is  depressing, 
unhealthy  and   unsafe.     Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there    is  a  sizable  middle  class,  mainly 
white,   but  also  with   numbers  of   Puerto  Rican 
and  black  families,    living   in  the  private  pro- 
jects and  the   few  good  older  buildings.  Com- 
prising the   Lower  East   Side's  economic  and 
social   elite,   these   families   share   few  of  the 
problems  and   frustrations  of   their    less  for- 
tunate ne  i  ghbors . 

A  comfortable   response  to  these  conditions 
would   be  to  say  that  those  who  are  now  poor  and 
broken  will   become  a  new  middle  class  through 
an   open   economy,    se I f -mot  I va t i on   and  the 
appropriate  governmental   efforts.  However, 
looking  at  the   Lower  East  Side:      its  decaying 
tenements;   a  population    in  which  only   four  out 
of   ten    families   have   a   wage  earner   with  many 
working   below   capacity,    or    in   jobs   without  a 
future;   the   indignities  and   disorganization  of 
health  care  and  a  school    system  that  disappoints 
or   looses  many  of    its   students,   the  adults  of 
tomorrow,   one  wonders    if   this  se I f -cor rect I ng 
mechanism  can  work.     Unless  unprecedented  public, 
economic,    social    and   political    commitments  are 
made,    the   Lower   East   Side   and   other  neighbor- 
hoods   like    it   may   remain   almost   permanent  urban 
containers   for   the   poor   and   the  minorities. 

Policies  and   recommendations  presented    in  this 
volume  are  clustered  around  a  number  of  key 
areas:      housing  and   rebuilding,   re-use  of 
resources,   public  services,   and  jobs  and  the 
economy.     Recommendations    in  each  area  consider 
desirable  changes    in  the  basic  conception  of 


the  resource,    Its  physical   setting  and  organ- 
ization and  mode  of  delivery. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  fashion  a  "master 
plan"  encompassing  all   aspects  of   life  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  or  even  the  total  physical 
setting.     Necessity  and  humanity  dictate  that 
the  physical    rebuilding  of   the  neighborhood 
proceed  gradually  over  a  period  of  several 
decades.     The  availability  of   resources,  the 
complexion  of  opportunities  and  political 
considerations  will   shape  the  scope  and  nature 
of   rebuilding  plans  at  any  moment  much  more 
than  a  Judgement  made   In    1970.      Instead,  physical 
economic  and  administrative  guidelines  for 
rebuilding  are  offered  and  Illustrative  plans 
or   formats  for  typical   situations,   such  as 
staged   reconstruction  of   a  group   of  tenement 
blocks,  are  suggested.     In  particular  Instances, 
where  conditions  are  singularly  conducive  to 
planned  change,   such  as  the  Bowery  or  Sara  D. 
Roosevelt  Parkway,   specific  recommendations  for 
rebuilding  are  presented. 

Where  appropriate,  recommendations  that  can  be 
Implemented  by  about  mid-decade  have  been  singled 
out.     These  recommendations  compose  the  short- 
term  Development  Plan  and  consist  of   such  things 
as  the  first  stages  of  vest-pocket  housing 
(Chapter  5),    a  schedule  for  replacing  old  schools 
(Chapter  7),   and  cnanges   In  surf  ace transportat lo 
(Chapter  6).     These  short-term  measures  are 
compatible  with  a   larger   framework  of  costlier 
long-term  plans  that   Is  designated  as  the  Develop 
ment  Program.     Specific  recommendations   for  both 
time  spans  are  shown  on  Map  6,  Proposals. 

Rebuilding  the  physical    setting   Is  extra- 
ordinarily Important  to  the  future  of  the 
Lower  East  Side.     This  means  not  only  replacing 
almost  forty  thousand  apartments   In  obsolete 
old-law  tenements,   but  doing   It  gradually, 
In  a  way  that  will   not  disrupt  community  life. 
During  the  decades  of  rebuilding,  existing 
tenements  must  be  conserved  and  managed  so 
that  a  reasonable    level   of   housing   Is  provided 
to  those  who  must  wait   for  new  apartments. 
Land   use   regulations,   such  as  zoning,  and 
administrative  practices  will    have  to  change 
to  accommodate  the  density,   pace  and  scale 
of   rebuilding.     Reconstruction  must  take 
place  with  groups  of   blocks  with  open  space, 
local    services  and  a  mixture  of   housing  types 
available  In  each  new  cluster  of  blocks. 
Massive   financial   assistance,    In  the  form  of 
various  kinds  of  subsidies,   will   be  needed 
to  bring  houslnq  costs  within   reach  of  consumers 

Re-using  scarce  resources  will   be  a  key  feature 
of   a   rebuilt  community.     Through  a  combination 
of  restrictions  and  Inducements,  the  heavy 
traffic  simply  passing  through  the   Lower  East 
Side  must  be  reduced  and  redirected.     As  tene- 
ment blocks  are  rebuilt,   local   streets  can  be 
surrendered  as  traffic-ways  and  parking  lots. 
About  eighty  acres,  an  area   larger  than  East 
River  Park,   can  be  removed  from  street  use  and 
returned  as  sites   for  housing  and  community 


services  and  open  space.     As  a  new  street  system 
emerges,   a   rational   system  of   surface  transpor- 
tation can  be  established  to  give  the  Lower  East 
Side  the  connections  It  needs  to  the  rest  of 
the  city.     Other  existing  activities  and  lands 
must  also  be  reshaped  and   reused:     the  East  River 
Park  can  be  made  more   Inviting  and  safer  and 
brought  closer  to  the  community;   the  neglected 
Sara  D.   Roosevelt  Parkway  and  Allen  Street  Mall 
can  be  absorbed  as    land  resources   for  rebuilding 
and  replaced   In  more  worthwhile  ways  and  the 
Bowery  with   Its  superb    location  and  progressive 
abandonment  can  be  developed   Into  a  major  center 
for   living,   shopping  and  working. 

Another  resource,   perhaps  the  most  precious  we 
have,    Is  the  natural   and  man-made  environment. 
Much  of   the  environmental   pollution  engulfing 
the  Lower  East  Side   Is  of    local   origin;  produced 
by  tenement  heating  plants,   a  heavy  volume  of 
stacatto  traffic,   the  collection  and  disposal 
of   refuse  and  the  massive  misuse  and  neglect  of 
the  air,  streets   and  open  spaces.     Steps  can  be 
taken  both    In  the  community  and   In  the  city 
to  curb  environmental    pollution  and  restore 
these  vital   and   fundamental  resources. 

A  community  such  as  the  Lower  East  Side 
where  most  people     cannot  privately  purchase 
education,   health  care  and  recreation 
Is  heavily  dependent  on  public  services.  Many 
of   these  services,   especially  the  more  Impor- 
tant ones,   such  as  education  and  health,  are 
not  meeting  the  needs  of   residents  and  In 
fact  may  be  alienating  people  from  the  very 
resources  they  require.     Demands  upon  public 
services  not  only    In  the  more  traditional 
fields  such  as  police  and   recreation,   but  In 
welfare  assistance,   Job  training  and  special- 
ized education  have  grown  enormously.  The 
The  Lower  East  Side  needs  more  of  certain 
services,   such  as  decent  schools  and  useful 
parks.     However,   more  often  the  services  need 
to  be  restructured;   their  purposes,  re-examined; 
the  dependencies  they  create  replaced  with 
equity;   the  modes  of   delivery  reshaped  and 
the  cost  structure  reconsidered.  Education 


and  health  care  need   not  so  much  new  buildings, 
but  new   Ideas  and   reconcept Tons  of  their 
purpose  and  organization. 

Four  out  of   ten   Lower  East  Side  households  are 
outside  the  wage  economy,   dependent  upon  public 
assistance.   Social    Security  and  similar  benefits. 
Their   incomes  are   inadequate  and    limited  and, 
as    In  the  case  of  welfare  recipients,   they  are 
dependent  on  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  Insti- 
tution for  their  very  existence.     Many  of  the 
six  out  of  ten  households  with  a  wage  earner 
do  not  fare  much  better.     Most  employed  Lower 
East  SIders  are   In    low-skilled,    low  paid  jobs 
that  offer   little  status  and  advancement.  The 
cycle  of    low  worker  expectations,  Inadequate 
abilities  and  poor  job  achievement  and  the 
nature  of  the  city's  economy,   with    Its  emphasis 
on  white  collar  employment,   do  not  offer  much 
hope   for  substantial    Income  gains  to  most  resi- 
dents.     If   those  who  are  employable  are  to 
succeed    In  the  working  world,   their  abilities 
and  experiences  must  change.     New  approaches 
combining  work  and  skills  development,  with 
a  more  flexible   Interchange  between  education 
and   work,   must   be    Instituted.      Barriers  to 
jobs,   such  as  discrimination  and  unnecessary 
credentials  must  be  abolished  and  most  Important, 
dignity  and   respect  must  accompany  employment. 

Many  of  these   fundamental   changes  can  only 
occur   in  the  regional   and   national  economy 
and  social    structure.     Others  can   result  from 
combined   public  and   private  efforts   In  developing 
the    local   economy   In  a  way  that  wl  I  I  provide 
well-paying  jobs    In   stable   Industries  committed 
to  the  community.     For  families  outside  of 
the  wage  economy,   a  humane  and  sufficient 
national    Income  maintenance  approach    Is  the 
best  answer . 

The   Lower  East  Side  has  played  a  large 
role   In  America's  history  and  emergence  as  a 
democracy.     One  hopes  that   its  setting, 
people  and   institutions  will    be  part  of 
Amer  i  ca ' s  future . 


1.  THE    LOWER    EAST    SIDE  : 
A    HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


The   Lower  East  SIde--now  depressed,  neglected, 
unknown  to  many--was  one  of   the  cores  of  what 
Is  now  New  York  City.      Since  the  development  of 
the  city  was  held  below    14th   Street  until  1840, 
the   Lower  East  Side  was  an   ideal    residence  close 
to  the  governing  and  commercial    heart  of   the  Is- 
land.    Throughout  the  two  hundred  years  preced- 
ing  1840,   the   Lower  East  Side  served  as  the  resi- 
dential,  administrative,   and  employment  locality 
of   diverse  middle-class  people  who  prospered  In 
the  climate  of   a  growing  city. 

Because  of    its  geographical    location  on  the  East 
River,   those  who   landed    In  Manhattan   from  the  Old 
World  tended  to  stay   in  the  area,    first  by  choice 
and    later  from   lack  of  other  choices. 

From  the  beginning,   men  of   different  backgrounds 
populated  the  seaport  of   New  York.     As  a  seaport, 
the  city  centered  on  trade.     Since  tolerance  has 
always   been  the  social   corollary  of   trade,    it  is 
not  surprising  that  along  with  the  Dutch    in  the 
17th   century,   a  group  of   Sephardic  Jews  arrived 
and  peacefully   remained;   the   forerunner  of  the 
teeming  Jewish  ghetto  that   flourished  between 
1870  and    1924.     Despite  ethnic  diversity,  all 
of   the  first  New  Yorkers  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  a  mood  of   speculation  buoyed  by  the  confi- 
dence of   proven  abilities  appropriate   for  the 
tasks  of   the  New  World.     The  city  enlarged  and 
its  streets  were  the  walkways  of  successful 
peop I e--tradesmen ,   shipbuilders,  ready-made 
clothing  manufacturers.     Even  American  Negroes 
gained  complete  emancipation  by  1827. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  well  Into 
the   19th   century,   the   Lower  East  Side  was  a 
fashionable  neighborhood.     George  Washington 
lived  on  Cherry   Street  when  he  was   first  elected 
President.     One  of  the   nation's  first  country 
clubs,   Belvedere  House,   was   constructed   in  1792 
on  grounds   bounded  by  the  present  Montgomery, 
Clinton,   Cherry  and  Monroe  Streets.      In  1825, 
7  Cherry  Street  was  the   first  home   In  New  York 
City  to  be    lit  by  gas.     And  during  the  1830's 
tne  Vanderbllts   and  Astors    lived  on  East  Broad- 
way,  which  was  then  a  "silk  stocking"  street. 

Shortly  after    1830,   when  the  Vanderbllts  and 
Astors  moved  from  East  Broadway,   the  population 
began  to  change   irrevocably  and  the  old,  fashion- 
able neighborhood  entered  a  new  era.     When  the 
great  migrations  started  to  this  country   in  the 
1840's  the    laissez-faire  tradition  of  New  York 
functioned  as  an  open  passport  for  millions  of 
European   refugees.     The  new   immigrants  arrived 
in  hoards,   penniless  and  hopeful.     They  came  to 
America  as  the  alternative  to  starvation  and 
persecution.     There  were  refugees   from  famine; 
there  were  peasants  abruptly  dlspossed  of  land; 
there  were  victims  of   religious  or  political 
harassment  and  discrimination.     These  people, 
Irish,   Germans,   Chinese,   German  Jews,  Russian 
Jews,   Poles,   and    Italians,   came  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  New  York.      It  was  the   Lower  East 
Side  that  bore  the  burden  of  housing  the  Immi- 


grants,  preparing  them  for   life   In  the  New 
World,  and  sending  them  on  their  way. 

This  small    section  of  Manhattan  bounded  by  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  on  the  south,    14th  Street  on 
the  north,   Broadway  on  the  west,   and  the  East 
River,   became  "New  York"  and  "America"   for  the 
newcomers.     The  area  became  the  employment  cen- 
ter for  the  eager  unskilled   laborers,   the  edu- 
cational  center  for  those  wishing  to  learn  the 
language,   customs  and  mores  of  the  new  land; 
the  training  center  for  those  who  could  adapt 
to  the  emerging   Industrial   economy;   the  assimi- 
lation center  where  groups  of  disparate  back- 
grounds became  accustomed  to  America,  the  Jump- 
Ing-off  point  for  new  arrivals  anxious  to  move 
forward  and  out  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.      In    1886  the  Statue  of   Liberty  was  un- 
veiled,  a  concrete  symbol   of   this  massive  flux 
of  humanity,    later  to  bear  the   famous  Inscrip- 
tion to  "the  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free."     Unfortunately  the  masses  were  as  huddled 
In  their  new   land  as   In  the  old;   while  they  en- 
Joyed   freedom  from  political    repression,  their 
range  of   life  choices  was  far  from  free,  and 
the  air  they  breathed  was   fetid  with  overpopula- 
tion. 

The   first    large-scale   Immigration  group  was  the 
Irish,   who  came  during  the   1840's  and  settled 
around  Five  Points,  the  multiple  Intersection 
of  Orange  (Baxter),  Cross   (Park),  and  Anthony 
(Worth)  Streets.     By   1850  this  section  was  known 
as  an  "Irish  Rookery."     The  Downtown  Tammany 
Club,    located  between  Oliver  and  Catherine 
Streets,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful   club9  In 
the  city  and  a   local    Influence  of  exceptional 
I mportance . 

In  the   I860's  and   1870's  the  Germans  replaced 
the   Irish  as  the  dominant   Immigrating  group  In 
New  York  and  on  the   Lower  East  Side.     By  the 
eve  of   the  Civil   War,   two-thirds  of  the  120,000 
German-born  residents  of  New  York  City  were 
concentrated   In  Kiel ndeutsch I and--f  rom  East 
Houston   to   12th  Street  and  eastward  from  the 
Bowery.      In    1890  most  of   the  German  group  still 
lived  on  the   Lower  East  Side,   north  of  Rlvlngton 
Street.     Avenue  A  was  known  as   "Dutch  Broadway" 
and  Tompkins   Square  as  Die  Welsse  Garten. 

The  American  Gold  Rush  of    1848  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  the   Initial   emigration  of  the 
Chinese  from  the  stricken  areas  near  Canton. 
As  the  gold  fields   In  California  where  they  ori- 
ginally  found  work  became  exhausted,   the  whites 
began  to  exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  labor 
market  and  they  settled   In  urban  areas,  becom- 
ing cooks  and   laundrymen.     A   large  number  mi- 
grated to  New  York  to  what   Is  now  the  heart  of 
Chinatown,   bounded  on  the  north  by  Canal,  on 
the  west  by  Mulberry  Street,   and  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Bowery.     Despite   Its  reputa- 
tion, Chinatown   had  an  almost  "laundered  neat- 
ness" which  distinguished   It  from  other  areas 
on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

German  Jews  were  on  the  East  Side  before  the 
pogroms  of  the   80 » s  and  90's.     The  Chasam  Sopher 
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Houston,   was  a  reform  synagogue   founded  In 
1853  by  the  German  Jews.     The  East  European 
Jews    lived   In  somewhat  separate  parts  of  the 
Lower  East  Side.     The  Roumanians,    for  example, 
lived  from  Delancey  Street  to  East  Houston  or 
First  Street,   and  west  to  Second  Avenue.  The 
French-Roumanian  Restaurant  on  Delancey,  and 
the  well-known  restaurant,   Ratner's,   remain  In 
what  was  once  the  Roumanian  section.      In  the 
early  days  a  great  deal   of  Russian  could  be 
heard  on  the  Lower  East  Side;    Lithuanians  set 
up  printing  presses;   north  of  Grand  Street  was 
the  Po I  I sh  area . 

The  most  famous  of   the  East  Broadway  newspapers 
and  still   the  Yiddish  dally  with   the  widest 
circulation   In  the  world.   The  Jewish  Da  I  I  y 
Forwa rd ,   was  founded   In   1897,   and  became  a 
leading  Socialist  newspaper  and  the  backbone 
of   the  Jewish    labor  movement   In  America. 

The  Jews  kept  emigrating  heavily  until   the  I920's 
when  the  first    Immigration  Quota   Law  limited 
Immigration   In  any  one  year  to  3  percent  of 
the  number  of  each  nationality  according  to 
the   1910  census.     Second  Avenue  flourished  as 
the   "white   light  district  of   Jewry."  Molly 
Picon,   Joseph  Adler  and  Menasha  Skulnik  are 
some  stars  of  the  Yiddish  theater  who  were  as 
well   known  on  Broadway  as  well   as  on  the  Second 
Avenue  stage.     Of   the   literature  one  critic 
wrote,    "There  has  sprung  up  a  whole  Yiddish 
literature   In  America  which  at   Its  best  can 
hold   Its  head  with  any   literature   In  the  world-- 
the  East  Side   Is  the  cradle  of   this  culture." 
Such  writers  as  Henry  Roth,   Abraham  Cahan,  and 
Jacob  Rlls,    Immortalized,    In   their  separate 
ways,   the  unique  Jewish  community  that  came  Into 
being  on  the   Lower  East  Side.  Contemporary 
critics  such  as    Irving  Howe  continue  to  acknow- 
ledge their  debt  to  the  area's  Jewish  sub- 
culture:    "The  span  of  this  collective  experience 
was   pitifully   short,    no  more   than   that   of  a 
person,   but   Its   reverberations  have  been  enor- 
mous.    Many  of   us  continue  to   live  off  Its 
spiritual   capital;   uneasy  sons   In   the  wilder- 
ness."" 

At  the  same  time  as  the  East  European  Jews  were 
coalescing  their  community,   another  Important 
group  was  settling  next  to  them.     Between  1880 
and  World  War   I,   a  rising  population  and  eco- 
nomic reorganization  displaced  millions  of 
Italian  peasants   from  their   I  at  I  fundi  a  ,  par- 
ticularly  In  Sicily  and  southern    Italy.  By 
1890  there  were  already  thousands  of  Italians 
In  New  York,   and  the  estimated  number  In  1903 
was  about  400,000. 

The  heart  of   Little   Italy  was  west  of   the  Lower 
East  Side.      Its   principal   streets  were  Eliza- 
beth,  Mulberry,   MacDougal,   and  Bayard.  Monroe, 
Catherine,   and  Oliver  were  on  the  fringes  of 
Little    Italy.     On  streets    like  Goerck,  now 
Baruch  Place,    Italians  and  Jews    lived  side  by 
side. 

There  were  relatively  few  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  on  the   Lower  East  Side  until   the  last 
three  decades.      In    1820,   Negroes    lived  on  Banker 
(later  Madison)   Street.     During  the  'twenties 
a  small    number  of  Puerto  Rlcan  cigar  makers 
settled  on  Cherry  Street. 

Close  to  the  point  of  arrival   and  to  employment 
opportunities   for  unskilled,    low-wage  workers, 
the  Lower  East  Side  was  the  natural    haven  for 
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those  recently   landed.      In   fact,   no  alternatives 
of  employment  were  available.     The  immigrants 
formed  a  captive  population,    immobilized  by 
poverty  almost  at  dockside.     Housing  accommoda- 
tions,  albeit  wretched,   were  quickly  provided 
and   former  mansions   became   houses   cf   many  rooms. 
Typically,   a  room   12'   by   12'   was  home   for  five 
families  or  20  people.     Commercial  structures 
were  converted   into  multiple  dwellings. 

By  the   last  decades  of   the  nineteenth  century 
the   Lower  East  Side's    living  quarters  were  a 
mockery  of  the  elegance  the  area  had  once 
possessed.     An  observer  described  scenes  of 
dally  life: 

...the  abominably  crowded  condi- 
tions,   people    living    in   cellars,  in 
rooms   without   windows   or    light,  sleep- 
ing  in  hallways,   on   roofs,   on  fire 
escapes,    unbelievable  heat   in  the 
summer,    unendurable  cold    in  the  win- 
ter,   filth,   noise,   outdoor  plumbing, 
endless   hours  of    labor,  smells, 
spectacles  of   vice   flaunted   for  the 
children  to  see,   bags  of  garbage 
flung  with   abandon  out  of  tenement 
windows  on  to  the  hats  of  respectable 
and  dignified  citizens   passing  below, 
pushcarts,   haggling,   curses,  vermin 
of   all    kinds,   mice,    rats,  beetles 
as   big  as   half-dollars,   street  fights, 
gang-warfare,  etc.* 

What   Is   so  poignant  about  this   description  is 
not  so  much  the  misery  of  the  past,   but  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  these  conditions  sti  I  I 
persist  while  new,   undreamed  of    Ills   have  been 
added,   such   as  drug  addiction,   homeless  alco- 
holics,  and  the  despair  of   the  young. 

The  wretched  tenements  that  sti  I  I    house  a  large 
portion  of   today's   Lower  East  SIders   came  into 
existence   In  the  middle  of  the    last  century. 
By    1879  the   "dumbbell"  tenement,   so-called  be- 
cause of    its   shape,   won  a  prize  competition 
and  became  an  acceptable  model    for  building, 
especially  on  the   Lower  East  Side,   until  pro- 
hibited  In    1901.     The  tenement  population  of 
New  York  City   rose  from  500,000   In    I860  to  more 
than  a  million   by    1888.     Construction  of  these 
deplorable   forms  of   housing  was  partly  a  conse- 
quence of   the  builders'    free  hand.     There  were 
no  building  standards   until    1864.     The  Old 
Law  or  Tenement  House   Law  was   passed   in  1867. 

Despite    laws  and   human  suffering,  tenements 
proliferated  and   rear  or  backyard  tenements 
stifled  the   remnants  of   sunlight.     As  of  1889 
there  were  2,630  rear  tenements    in   use.  Real- 
tor greed  produced  the  most  efficient  designs 
of    low-rent  housing  for  maximal    rents.  The 
grid   Imposed  on  the  city   in    1811   made  possible 
a  grim  design  efficiency.     Given  the  uniform 
real   estate  plot,   20'   to  25'   wide  and    100'  deep, 
the  "dumbbell"  tenement,   with   a  floor  space  of 
20'   or  25'    by  90'   allowed  the  creation  of  four 
4-room  apartments  per  floor. 

Maximum  surface  was   freed   for   living  quarters 
by  squeezing  stairs,   halls,   and  common  water 
closets   Into  the  narrow  center  of   the  buildings. 
For  example,   bedrooms  measured  9'   by  6'.  Ven- 
tilation and    light  were  meagerly  provided:  only 
four  out  of  every    16  rooms  per  floor  enjoyed 
the   benefit  of   direct  air  and  light. 

It   is  difficult  to   Imagine  the  degree  of  crowd- 
ing on  the   Lower  East  Side  around  the  turn  of 
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the  century.     Every  square  mile  was  crammed 
with  290,000  people  by   1855.     While  the  den- 
sity of   population  per  square  mile  was  73,000 
for  Manhattan    Island   in   1890,    It  was  234,080 
in  the  Tenth  Ward  of  the  Lower  East  Side.  Henry 
James  wrote   in    1904  after  a  visit  to  the  area, 
that   "with  the  exception  of  some  shy  corner  of 
Asia,   no  district   in   the  world   known  to  the 
statistician  has  so  many   Inhabitants  to  the 
yard."* 

Naturally  under  these  conditions  the  immigrants' 
overriding  and  motivating  desire  was  to  get  out, 
to  earn  enough  to  move  to  Harlem,   the  Upper 
East  or  West  Side,   the  Bronx,   Brooklyn,   or  away 
altogether.      It   Is   no  wonder  that  the  turnover 
was  so  high,   that  success  was  measured  by  exo- 
dus,  that  the   Lower  East  Side  was  primarily  a 
turnstile  community  until   about  1915. 

But  the  tremendous  number  of    Immigrants  and  the 
miserable  housing  provided  for  them  were  not 
by  any  means  the  only   reasons  why  the  Lower 
East  Side  became — and   remalns--a  neglected  slum, 
a  place   for  the  poor   in  an  affluent  city.  Other 
Important   reasons  emerge   from  observing  his- 
torical   land  use  and  transportation  patterns. 

In   the  beginning  the   Lower  East  Side  was  removed 
from  the  turmoil   and  confusion  of  an  expanding 
and  growing  city.      It  was  a  proper  and  quiet 
residential    area  protected  along  much  of  its 
borders   by   the  East  River.     However,   by  the 
first  third  of  the    19th  century   New  York  City 
had  pushed  past  the   Lower  East  Side  and  was 
rapidly  growing   into  the  midtown   area.  Whereas 
once  the   Lower   East  Side  was  on  the  northern 
outer  fringes  of  the  city.    It  was   now  a  part 
of  downtown. 

A  combination  of   the  pattern   for   using   land,  the 
layout  and  nature  of  the  city's  street  system, 
and  the  technology  of   subway   building  produced 
an  area  which   for  practical   purposes  remained 
outside  the  mainstream  of   development  for  the 
era  that  opened  with   the  20th  century. 

The   first  subway    lines   followed  the    linear  de- 
velopment pattern  of  Manhattan.     They  went  from 
the  concentrated  employment  centers   below  34th 
Street,   northward  to  the  upper  West  Side,  the 
East  Side  and  Washington  Heights.      In  general, 
the    lines   followed  the  direction  of  wider  north- 
south  thoroughfares  which  suited  the  technology 
of  cut-and-fill    for  building  subways.     As  a 
consequence,   the  Lower  East  Side  was  essentially 
bypassed  as  New  York  City's   basic  public  trans- 
portation system  matured. 

For  better,   and  also  for  worse,    in   terms  of 
continuing  city   renewal,   the   Lower  East  Side 
has  been  a  backwater  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
development.      For  better,    in  the  sense  that 
the   Lower  East  Side  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  did  not  offer  significant  opportunities 
for  private   redevelopment.     For  worse,    In  the 
sense  that  the  people    living  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,   while  geographically   close  to  the  heart 
of   the  city  were,    in  terms  of  getting  to  em- 
ployment places   and  other  centers  of  activity, 
relatively    isolated   for   lack  of  transportation. 
To  a   large  degree,   because  the  area   lacks  an 
effective  communications  system,    it  has  remain- 
ed the  home  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand  of 
New  York's    less  affluent  citizens. 

For  all   of   these   reasons,   once  the  Lower  East 
Side  became  the   refuge  of   the  poor,   the  alien, 
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and  the  powerless,    its  physical   destiny  as  a 
sector  of  the  City  was  fixed.     But  up  to  a 
point  the  destiny  of    Its   Inhabitants  was  not 
hopeless.     Progressive  settlement  of  New  York, 
initiation  and  expansion  of    Industry,   and  the 
development  of  cheap  transportation  by  1895 
offered  a  means  of  escape. 

In  the  open,  developing  economy.  Industries 
welcomed  the  new  laborers.  Weekly  wages  made 
mobility  possible.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
alternate  low-rent  areas  existed;  as  soon  as 
they  could  the  Immigrants  left  the  Lower  Eas1 
Side  to  change  their  lives.  But  the  physical 
container  of  their  early  experience,  the  slum, 
did   not  change. 

It  entrapped  those  workers  unable  to  leave, 
the   least  able  to  be  gainfully  employed,  the 
most   Impoverished,   the  most  disappointed. 
From   I9I5  onward  those  who  remained  confronted 
a  gradually  closing  economy,   with  progressively 
fewer  opportunities   for  unskilled  workers. 
Those  people,   and  the  ones  who  have  come  since, 
face  a   life  almost  without  alternatives,  and 
suffer  the  apparently  endless   legacy  of  the 
tenements.     More  than  half    of   the  residents 
of   the   Lower  East  Side  today   live   In  tenements 
dating  from  the   last  century.     The  prospect  of 
decent  housing  and  Job  accommodations   for  the 
poor  today  Is  no  more  hopeful   than   It  was  a 
century  ago  when  their  forbears  arrived. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War   II,   the  remaining 
old  and  poor  Jews,   Ukrainians,   Poles,  Russians, 
and   Italians  have   lived   In  relatively  poacoful 
proximity  to  their  new  neighbors,   Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  who  moved   Into  the  now  public 
housing  projects  and  adjacent  tenement  blocks. 
Bodegas,  botanlcas  and  storefront  churches 
sprang  up  beside  and  now  often  outnumber  dairy 
stores,   yeshlvas,   and  synagogues,   and  are  only 
yards  away  from  Chinese  restaurants  and  Italian 
sausage  and  pastry  shops.     Puerto  Rlcan  rather 
than  Jewish  vendors  now  man  the  shaved  Ice- 
syrup  stands . 

When  measured  against    I9I0,   the  Lower  East  Side 
seems  empty  of  people;      Its  population  has 
dropped  by  two-thirds.     Nevertheless,  over- 
crowding as  now  defined   (more  than  one  person 
per  room)     exists   In    almost  twenty  percent 
of   all    hous I ng  units. 

In  New  York  City  the  combined  population  of 
Negroes  and  Puerto  RIcans   Increased  by  250  per- 
cent between   I925  and   I950.  The   latter  I960's 
have   also  witnessed  a  second  great   Influx  of 
Chinese   Immigrants,   measured  at  almost  5,000 
a  year   (although  not  all   settle  within  the 
boundaries  of   the  Lower  East  Side).     Such  an 
extraordinary  rise  compares,   by  percentage,  to 
the    Irish  and  German  migration  of    I  840  to  I860 
or  to  the  Jewish  and    Italian  migrations  of    I  890 
to   I9I5.     However,    important  differences  obtain. 

The  Negro   Is   not  really  a  newcomer;   he   Is  return- 
ing to  the  Lower  East  Side.      In  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,   Negroes  heavily  populated  the 
Five  Points  district.     Then  as  the  city  moved 
northward,   the  Negro  population  followed.  By 
I900,   the  majority  of   Negroes    lived   In  what  Is 
now  midtown  Manhattan;   their  next  major  move 
was   north  again,   to  Harlem. 

Primarily  as  the  consequence  of    low-rent  public 
housing,   Negroes  began   returning  to  the  Lower 
East  Side   in  appreciable  numbers.     On  the  other 
hand,   Puerto  RIcans  who  are  relative  newcomers 
to  the  community  now  comprise  the   largest  na- 
tional  group.      In  several   ways,   conditions  of 
their   life  mirror  the  hardships  of  m I d-n I neteenth 
century   Immigrants.     Their  community   Is  begin- 


4  nlng  to  reflect  a  cherishing  of  and  dependency 

on   Its  distinctive  culture--a  dependency  remi- 
niscent of  the  Jewish  ghetto  established  within 
the   Lower  East  Side  from   1890  to  1915. 

But  whereas  the  Jews  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
faced  an  economic  situation  offering  jobs  and 
mobility  and  the  chance  of    Improvement,  today's 
new   Immigrants  often   find  these  opportunities 
denied  to  them.     They  are  unprepared  and  dis- 
possessed  In  a  social   and  economic  system  that 
Increasingly  demands  skills  and  stability.  They 
have  not  yet  had  an  educational   experience  such 
as  enabled  earlier   Immigrants  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic,  political,   and  social   gains.     The  self- 
help  groups  that  formed  to  cohere  the  Jewish 
and   Italian  communities  are  Just  beginning  to 
emerge  among  Puerto  Rlcans.     Moreover   the  na- 
tional  environment   Is  now   (partly  for  economic 
reasons)    less  congenial    to  newcomers  than  It 
was   In   1870,   and  tends  to  regard  strangers  with 
distrust.      In  the  essay  cited  above,  Irving 
Howe  calls   the  Lower  East  Side  "a  triumph  of 
human   resilience  and   Improvisation."    But  these 
admirable  qualities  only   flourish   In  an  atmos- 
phere of   hope,   when  they  can  bear   fruit.  When 
such  virtues  patently   lead  nowhere,  resilience 
becomes  harshness,   brutality,   and  Indifference, 
while   Improvisation  can   lead  to  the   life  styles 
of   despair  and  dependency. 


The  newest  group  of  emigres  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  are  artists  who  seek  cheap  housing  and 
studio  space.     Along  with  them  and  sometimes 
Indistinguishable   from  them  are  the  self-styled 
outcasts  who  profess   to  have  had  a  surfeit  of 
materialism  and  the  rigidity  and  hypocrisy  that 
often  accompany   It.     Their  presence  has  added 
color  and    life  to  a  depressed  neighborhood. 
Their   Imaginative  shops  and  theaters  are  pre- 
ferable to  empty  storefronts,   but   It   Is  doubt- 
ful  whether  the  visitors  they  attract  stimulate 
the  rest  of   the  Lower  East  Side  economy    In  any 
way.     To  date  the  visitors  seem  to  find  the 


renewal   of   the  arts-or  pseudo  arts-exciting, 
but  remain  oblivious  to  the  surrounding  poverty. 
It   is  too  early  to  say  what  the  effects  of  these 
new  groups  will   be.     Generally  they  do  not  share 
the   imposed  poverty  of   the  area,   though  their 
quarters  are   far  from   luxurious.     Thus   far  there 
has  been  some  conflict  between  the  new  groups 
and  older  ethnic  groups  and  Puerto  Ricans.  It 
Is   understandable  that  the  older,  forgotten 
residents  and  the  striving  Puerto  Ricans  would 
resent  the   newcomers,   especially  the  letter's 
freedom  to  reject  what  the  former  have  never 
had  a  chance  to  taste.     But   it   Is    likely  that 
the  area,    receptive  to  many  changes,   can  con- 
tinue to  absorb  the  clash  of   cultures  and  styles. 
If   the  productive,   socially  sophisticated  ar- 
tists become  concerned  with  and   involved   in  the 
problems  of  the  area   (as  they  seem  to  be  doing) 
their  contribution  to  the   Lower  East  Side  can 
be  significant. 

Clearly,   then,   the  dismal    inheritance  from  the 
nineteenth  century  still    dominates  the  Lower 
East  Side:   economic  poverty,  ethno-centered 
grouping,   and  miserable  housing.     For  most  fa- 
milies,  and  especially  Puerto  Ricans,  Negroes, 
and  Chinese,   the   future  of   the   Lower  East  Side, 
unless   radically  changed  by  government  action, 
Is  a   future  of   continuing  poverty.      It   is  a 
future  of  tenements   further  deteriorating  while 
the    lives  of  their   inhabitants  deteriorate 
under  the  pressing  burdens  of  poverty  and  des- 
pair. 

The   Lower  East  Side  has   served   New  York  City, 
Indeed  served  America,   as   a  starting  place  for 
Its    Immigrants,   who  did  much  to  create  the 
flourishing  metropolis   that  the  city    is  now. 
The  capacity  of   this   area  and   Its  people  to 
absorb,   to  educate,   to  encourage  spiritual 
strength   in  the   fact  of  obstacles,   earned  for 
New  York   Its  coveted   reputation   for  tolerance 
and  progress.      It   Is  manifestly  unjust  that  now, 
having  served    Its  purpose,   the   Lower  East  Side 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  giant  system  to 
which    it  gave   in  abundance    life  and  strength. 


2.  THE     PLACE     AMD    ITS  PEOPLE 


SUMMARY 


Since  the   19th  century,   when  the   Lower  East  Side 
was  a  haven   for  European    immigrants,   the  area 
has   retained  the  same  general   street  pattern, 
physical   appearance,   and  tenement  buildings. 
Although    it  presently  shares  the  poverty  and 
allied  problems  of   a  ghetto  community,    it  does 
not,    fortunately,   have  the  homogeneity  of  people 
and  grlmness  of  spirit  of   a  ghetto.      It   Is  still 
marked  by   diversity,   color,   and  cosmopolitanism, 
though    its   resident  groups  have  changed. 

The  physical    history  of   the  Lower  East  Side  has 
been  shaped  by  the  two  primary   factors  of  trans- 
portation and  geography.     The  area  departs  from 
Manhattan's   regular    long  and   narrow  shape,   as  It 
juts  out   into  the  East  River.     Major  subway 
lines,  organized    in   a  north-south  direction, 
have    largely  bypassed   it,   so  that   it  has  an  In- 
sular quality,   serving  more  as   a  corridor  for 
travel    than  as  a  destination  or  a  starting- 
point. 

The   Lower  East  Side   is  a  distinct  residential 
enclave,   with  one-third  of    Its    land   used  for 
housing — half  of   this   in   relatively   new    low  and 
moderate- i ncome  projects  and  the  other  half  In 
dilapidated  tenements.     Too  much    land   Is  wasted 
In  archaic  streets  that  could   be  better  used 
for  new  housing  and  open  space. 

The   Lower  East  Side  should   remain  primarily 
residential    in  the   future,   and  should  continue 
to  provide    low  and  mode  rate- 1 ncome  housing,  but 
of   a   far  better  quality  than   It  does  today. 
Its    location,   accessibility,   and  present  nature 
do  not  really   render   It  suitable   for  any  large- 
scale  conversion  to  commerce  or  other  uses. 

While  whites  are  still   the    largest  population 
group,   with  92,300  people   (49  percent  of  the 
total    188,500),   this  group   has  been  steadily 
declining  at  a  high   rate  over  the  past  20  years, 
and  the  emerging  dominant  group    Is   now  Puerto 
Rican,   with   a  population  of  69,400   (37  percent 
of  the  total).     Non-white  residents  (Including 
Negroes  and  Chinese)  measure  26,800   (14  percent) 
and  are  also   increasing,   but  more  slowly  than 
the  Puerto  Rican  group.      In  the  future,   a  young- 
er Puerto  Rican  and  Chinese  population  will  grow 
largely  at  the  numerical   expense  of  an  older 
white  population  that   Is   not   replenishing  It- 
self and   faces  decline   in  the  predictable  cycle 
that  old   urban   neighborhoods  go  through.  Of 
course,   there  are  variations  to  this  theme: 
new  housing,   older  cheap  apartments,   and  the 
variety  of   the  Lower  East  Side  will  continue 
to  attract  younger  whites   in  the  arts  and  pro- 
fessions or  those  seeking  to  bypass  the  stric- 
tures of  society. 


The  new  Puerto  Rican  arrivals  are  mostly  poorer 
young   families  who  settle   In  the  tenements  while 
the  moderate  and  m I dd I e- I ncome  white  residents 
occupy  newer  housing.     The   Interests  and  alms 
of  these  groups  are  at  variance  and  frequently 
clash  on  questions  of  planned  change   In  the 
area.     Because  of  ethnic  and  other  kinds  of  di- 
versity, the  Lower  East  Side  has  no  firm  poli- 
tical  power  base  or  unanimity  of   goals  from 
which  to  seek  the  government  aid   It  desperately 
needs  for  rebuilding  and  new  community  services. 

Moreover,  the  problems  of  the  two  extreme  age 
groups,  old  and  young,   are  urgent.     The  older 
white  residents,   from  an  earlier  era,   are  In- 
creasingly engulfed  by  their  new  and  different 
neighbors,   deprived  of   decent  housing  and  medi- 
cal  care,   yet  financially  and  emotionally  un- 
able to  start  a  new   life   In  better  circum- 
stances.    On  the  other  hand,  the  young  people, 
whose  schools  are  unresponsive  to  their  needs 
and  families  often  unstable,  are  more  and  more 
alienated  and  disenchanted  with  their  prospects 
for  a  different  kind  of    life.     The  quality 
of    life  for  both  these  groups   Is   Involved  with 
the  quairty  of  social    Institutions   In  the  area: 
If  these  are   Improved,   the  prospects   for  both 
young  and  old  can  become  enlargod. 

Very   few  Lower  East  Side   families  earn  enough 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of    living.  Al- 
most half  of  all   households  earn   less  than 
$4,000  a  year,   and  three-quarters  earn  less 
than  $6,000.     Since  the  Puerto  Rican  families 
tend  to  be   large  and  growing,   this   Income  level 
Is  especially  difficult  to  manage  on.     Yet  the 
Lower  East  Side   Is  an   Important  reservoir  of 
seml-skllled  and  unskilled   labor  serving  the 
city.     Eighty  percent  of   Its  working  residents 
are  employed   In  Manhattan  and  ten  percent  In 
Brooklyn.      It   Is   likely  that   In  the  future  as 
the  numbers  of   the  poor   Increase   (a  population 
peak  of   205,000  -  210,000   Is  expected  between 
1975  and    1980)   they  will   be    less  divided  by 
ethnic  differences  than  united  by  common  eco- 
nomic concerns  and  by  a  desire  to  share   In  the 
benefits  of  our  prosperous  society. 


6         THE  PLACE 


Until    the  mass  migrations  that  were  to  make  New 
York  the  pre-eminent  city   In  the  nation  started 
In  the  second  third  of   the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Lower  East  Side  was  the  upper    limit  of  the 
city.     Beyond   14th  Street   lay   the  suburban 
countryside  and  rural    villages  of   upper  Man- 
hattan.    The  Bowery  was   a  main  street   for  shop- 
ping and  entertainment.     Many  of   the  city's 
most  distinguished  families    lived  below  Grand 
Street  near  the  city's  business  and  civic  center. 
The  area  bordering  the  East  River  along  South 
Street  was   devoted  to  shipping  and  the  maritime 
trades.     Fragments  of   this  era,   such   as  the  old 
brfck  warehouses,   are  still   visible  under  the 
latter-day   Imprint  of   highways  and  housing. 

Starting   In  the   I840's,   the   Impact  of   the  Ameri- 
can age  of    Immigration  and  the  beginning  of 
technological   change  and  economic  development 
sent  the  early  prosperous   Lower  East  Side  resi- 
dents northward  to  other  sections  of  Manhattan, 
setting   In  motion  events  which  were  to  give  the 
area  the  pattern   It  still   bears.     From  other 
lands  the  new   Immigrants  poured   Into  the  city, 
and  many   remained  near  where  they  disembarked. 
Jobs   for  the  unskilled  were  available   In  the 
rapidly  growing  city.     Others  worked   In  the 
burgeoning  sweatshops  that  became  the  hallmark 
of    Industry  and  penury  on  the   Lower  East  Side. 

New  cheap  apartment  tenements  were  built   In  a 
neighborhood  that  until    a   few  years  before  had 
seen  only  commodious  single  family   row  houses, 
such  as  remain  on  East  Seventh  Street.     The  In- 
tensity of  migration  and  the  density  of  build- 
ing fixed   for  the  next  century  the  destiny  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  as  a  refuge  of   the  poor. 
Although  succeeding  generations  have  changed 
its  ethnic  and  cultural   nature,   the  physical 
setting  of   butldlngs  and  streets  has  remained 
remarkably  unaltered. 

Even  now,   more  than  any  other  neighborhood  In 
the  city,   the   Lower  East  S.lde  possesses   a  cos- 
mopolitanism and  cultural    richness  reflecting 
Its  past  as  a  refuge   for  many  national  groups. 
Although  the  contemporary   Lower  East  Side  dis- 
plays  In  abundance  many  of   the  hallmarks  of 
the  ghetto--m 1 serab I e  housing,   high  unemploy- 
ment and  the  corrosive  effects  of   the  drug  cul- 
ture—It  Is  not  a  total   pathological   ghetto  in 
the  sense  of   exuding  an  overwhelming  homogeneity 
and  pervasive  grlmness  of   spirit.  Various 
groups  have   left  their   Imprint   In   the   form  of 
strong  and   Independent    local    Institutions,  such 
as  settlement  houses  and  churches.      Its  cultural, 
social   and  economic   life   Is  not  dominated  by 
any  one  group  but  combines  both   the    legacy  of 
the  past  and  the  reality  of   the  present. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

The  development  history  of   the  Lower  East  Side 
has  been   shaped  by  two   Interacting  factors: 
transportation  and  geography.     Roger  Starr  re- 
cently observed  that,   "The  history  of   New  York 
City   is  primarily  the  history  of  transportation." 
For  the  Lower  East  Side  the  validity  of  this 
statement   Is   reflected   In  the  effects  of  Inade- 
quate transportation.      In  all   eras  each  major 
transportation  change  has  terminated  outside 
or  just  skirted  the  area.     The   first  public  stage 
line   in  Manhattan,   between  Bleecker  Street  and 


and  Bowling  Green,   ran  along  the  western  edge 
of   the  district.     Later,   elevated  cable  cars 
and  steam  railways   ran  along  Second  and  Third 
Avenues  and  the  Bowery.     The  city's   first  sub- 
way,  the  Lexington  Avenue   Line,   was  designed 
to  bring  workers  and  shoppers  downtown  from 
upper  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  rather  than  to 
serve  the  workers  of   the   Lower  East  Side.  Even 
the  three  bridges  that  were  built  between  Brook- 
lyn and  Manhattan  between    1883  and    1909  did 
little  to  bring  the   Lower  East  Side   into  the 
mainstream  of  development.     Although   the  local 
street  system  was  adapted  to   interborough  tra- 
vel,  the   Lower  East  Side  became  more  of  a  cor- 
ridor for  commutation  between  different  parts 
of   the  metropolis,   rather  than  a  destination 
or  starting-point   in  itself. 

Manhattan's    long,   narrow  shape  has  dictated  a 
natural   path,    first  to  the  streets  and    later  to 
the  subways.      Important  streets  and  subway  lines 
run  parallel    to  each  other  rather  than  converg- 
ing at  one  point  as   they   do   in  most  other  cities. 
As  Map    I,   The   Location  of  the   Lower  East  Side, 
shows,   the  Lower  East  Side  substantially  de- 
parts  from  the   regular  pattern  of  the   rest  of 
Manhattan,    jutting   sharply   out    into   the  East 
River   for  most  of    its    length.     As  a  result  of 
this  geographical    deviation   it  has   remained  es- 
sentially unconnected  with   the  north-south 
street  and  transit  routes. 

Only  one  of    Its   north-south   streets,   the  Bowery- 
Third  Avenue,    Is   a  through   route  between  lower 
and  mldtown  Manhattan.     All   the  remaining  north- 
south  streets,   such  as  Second  Aven ue-Ch ry s t i e 
Street,   and  First  Avenue-Allen   Street,   are  en- 
trapped within  the  bulging  shape  of   the  Lower 
East  Side.     The  most   Important   east-west  streets, 
Houston,   Delancey,   and  Canal,   are  all    part  of 
the  bridge  and  highway  connecting  system.  Other 
east-west  streets  are  of   relatively  minor  value 
for   Intercity  travel. 

Connections  to  the  dominant  north-south  subway 
lines   are  also  absent;   the  nearest  trunk  route, 
the  Lexington  Avenue    line,    is   upwards  of  a 
half-mile   from  the  most  populous  section  of  the 
Lower  East  Side.     As  with   the  bridges,   the  sub- 
way   lines  that  traverse  the   Lower  East  Side 
serve  more  to  bring  people  from  Brooklyn  into 
Manhattan  than  to   facilitate  travel   out  of  the 
Lower  East  Side. 

Although   at  the  deceptive  scale  of  Map    I  the 
Lower  East  Side  appears  to  be  closely  connected 
to  other  parts  of  the  city,   geography  and  trans- 
portation have  conjoined  to  give   It  a  rather 
Insular  position   in  the  metropolis.     This  sense 
of    Isolation  has    led  to  some  of  the  Lower  East 
Side's  most  distinctive   features.     While  geo- 
graphical   Isolation  may  have  nurtured  social 
variety  and  cultural    efflorescence,   this  same 
diversity  has  also  hindered  political  matura- 
tion.    At  a  time  when   neighborhoods  reap  bene- 
fits,  be  they  new  schools  or  the    largesse  of 
Model    Cities  grants,   through  concerted  pressure 
on  authorities  of   municipal   government,  the 
Lower  East  Side   is  at  a  considerable  disadvan- 
tage.     In  an  older  era,   when   rewards  were  gained 
through    local    political    activity,   the  diversity 
of   the  area  was  an  advantage.     Powerful  neigh- 
borhood   leaders  could  be  swayed   into  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  variety  of  groups.     Now,   with  lar- 
ger and  consolidated  units  dominating  political 
life  the   Lower  East  Side    lacks   significant  po- 
litical  power   in  comparison  to  more  homogeneous 
sections   such   as  Harlem  and  Bedf ord-Stuy vesant . 


BASIC   LAND  USE  FEATURES 

Consistent  with    its   insularity,   the   Lower  East 
Side   is   a  distinct   residential   enclave  within 
lower  Manhattan.      Its  upper  boundary,  Fourteenth 
Street,    is  the  historic  northern    limit  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  and  a  strong    line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the   low  and  mode  rate- i n come  com- 
munity to  the  south  and  the  m I dd I e- I ncome  dis- 
trict to  the  north.     On  the  west,   Fourth  Avenue, 
the  Bowery,   and  St.    James  Place  clearly  separate 
the   Lower  East  Side   from  the  main   Italian  and 
Chinese  communities,   and  the   industrial  and 
civic  districts  to  the  west.     To  the  south  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge   is  a  firm  boundary  between  the 
Lower  East  Side  and  the  downtown  business  and 
civic  sections,   while  on  the  east,   the  East 
River   is  the  continuous  border  along  a  gently 
curving  shoreline  of   parks  and  piers. 

These  boundaries  embrace  an  area  of  slightly 
over   one   thousand   acres.      As   Table    I    and  Map 
2   (Land  Use)   show,   the  Lower  East  Side   is,  as 
it   has   always   been,   mainly   a   residential  area. 
Over  one-third   (34.1   percent)  of    its    land  is 
devoted  to  residences,   with  almost  half  of  this 
in  planned  project  housing  of  the    low  and  moder- 
ate-income variety.     The  difference   in  lia- 
bility between  the  sub-standard  six-story  tene- 
ments  and  the  modern  housing  projects   is  high- 
lighted by  the  difference   in  densities:  the 
former  have  a  density  of   about  240  apartments 
per  acre,   compared  to  the   letter's  density  of 
almost    145  per  acre.     Until   the    1930's,  with 
few  exceptions  tenements  offered  the  only  hous- 
ing accommodations  on  the   Lower  East  Side. 
Since  then  about  24,000  new  apartments,  almost 
equally  divided  between    low  and  moderate  Income, 
have  been  built   in  the  familiar  project  format, 
changing  the  face  of   the  Lower  East  Side  and 
introducing  an  economic  mixture  that  was  not 
present  earlier.     However,  economic  diversity, 
rather  than    leading  to  social    integration  and 
mutuality  of  efforts,   has  crystallized  a  polar- 
ity of    interests.     The  mode  rate- I ncome  housing 
is  almost  totally   occupied  by  whites,  many  of 
them  descended  from  the  earlier   I  mm  I  gran t ^ groups , 
who  seek  to  remake  the  rest  of  the  community 
in  an   image  consistent  with  their  attainments. 
On  the  other  hand,   the  tenements  are  Increas- 
ingly becoming  the  province  of   the  poorer  new- 
comers,  mainly  Puerto  Ricans  and  Chinese,  who 
see  their  group's  ambitions   In  terms  of  more 
low-rent  apartments.     Plans   for  new  housing 
often  evoke  a  clash  between  the  two  groups,  one 
seeking  community   renewal    and  "balance"  by  at- 
tracting more  people  akin  to  themselves,  while 
the  other  advocates  better  housing  for  those  who 
already    live  here  and  suffer  the  outrages  of 
the  tenements . 

The  quantity  of    land   devoted  to  thoroughfares 
is   unusually  high,   amounting  to  31.9  percent 
of  the  total   area.     Normally,    in  a  high  density 
urban  area  the  share  of    land  used   for  streets 
would  be  between   26  and   28  percent.     At  first 
inspection,   the  presence  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Drive  and  the  bridge  approaches  would 
seem  to  explain  the  abnormally  high   use  of  land 
for  streets.     However,   the  paucity  of  streets 
in    large  housing  projects  tends  to  cancel  that 
out.     The  prime   reason  for  the  excessive  use  of 
land   for  streets   is  the  archaic  pattern  of 
small   blocks  that  prevails   in  most  of  the  Lower 
East  Side,   but  especially    in  the  oldest  sec- 
tions  between  Houston  Street  and  East  Broadway. 
As  shown    later,   the  conversion  of  surplus  streets 
to  usable  building  sites  or  open  spaces   is  the 
most  reasonable  way  to  create  "new  land." 

While  a  significant  amount  of    land   (8.5  percent) 
is  devoted  to  public  recreation,   the  usefulness 
of  much  of  this  space   is   restricted  by   its  lo- 


TABLE  I 


Land  Use , 

1  9  6  9 

Number 

Percent  of 

of  Acres 

Total  Area 

Residential:  Projects 

166.84 

16.4 

Other 

179.73 

17.7 

Commercial   4  Industrial 

91.26 

9 . 0 

Utl  1  I  ties  &  Services 

9.76 

.9 

Schools  4  Institutions 

57.88 

5.7 

Parks  &  Recreation 

86.79 

8.5 

Thorough  f  ares 

323.59 

31.9 

Parking 

7.86 

.  8 

Land   In  Development 

50.  35 

5.0 

Vacant  Land 

6.  36 

.6 

Vacant  Bui  1 d I ngs 

15.02 

1  .5 

Water 

20.  46 

2.0 

Tota  1 

1 ,01 5.90 

100.0 

Source:     Consultants*  measurements 


cation  and  the  difficulty  of  access.     For  ex- 
ample, the   largest  single  open  space.  East  River 
Park,    lies  along  the  edge  of   the  community  and 
Is  effectively  divided   from   It  by  a  major  high- 
way.    Considering  the  number  of  people  who  are 
crammed   Into  the  area  and  the   Importance  of 
open  space  as  a  relief  from  the  oppressiveness 
of   buildings  and  streets,   the  provision  of  addi- 
tional  park   land   Is  a  major  task  for  rebuild- 
ing.    Traditional  open  space  standards  have 
little  meaning   In  a  densely  settled  area  like 
the   Lower  East  Side.     A  more  sensible  approach 
would  be  to  gain  additional   play  space  by  clos- 
ing streets,   replacing  neglected  park  space  with 
more  useful   sites  near  housing,   and  filling  In 
land  along  the  shore  to  create   large  new  park 
spaces  . 

For  a  residential   quarter  of  a   large  city,  the 
amount  of   land  devoted  to  commerce  and  Industry 
(9.0  percent)    Is  comparatively  high.      In  fact, 
the  actual    Intensity  of  this  use  Is  understated, 
since  shops   In   residential   buildings  are  desig- 
nated as  secondary  uses  and  are  excluded  from 
the  tabulations.     Considering   Its    level   of  local 
employment  and   location,   the  Lower  East  Side 
has  a   proliferated  commercial   structure:  many 
buildings,  mostly  small   and  old,  are  occupied 
by   Individual   enterprises  with   few  employees. 
This  situation   Is  most  pronounced   In  the  blocks 
south  of  Delancey  Street,  where  over  half  of 
the   land  used  by  commerce  and  Industry  Is  situ- 
ated.    Rebuilding,  especially  In  this  area,  can- 
not seriously  be  approached  without  a  logical 
plan  for  commercial   and   Industrial  resettlement. 

Five  percent  (50  acres)  of  the  total    land  area, 
designated  as  "Land   In  Development,"   Is  commit- 
ted to  housing  projects  that  are  In  execution 
or  planning.     The   largest  of  these  are  two  ur- 
ban renewal  projects:     Seward  Park  Extension 
and  Two  Bridges.     In  addition  there  are  several 
smaller  sites  slated   for  development  over  the 
next  few  years  through  the  vest-pocket  housing 
p  rog  ram . 

Only  about  six  acres  of   land  can  be  classified 
as  vacant,   meaning  that   It  has  been  vacant  for 
b  period  of   time  and  there  are  no  plans   for  It. 
Because  It  consists  of  small  scattered  parcels 
(a  typical   piece   is  25   feet  by   100  feet,  the 
plot  from  a  razed  tenement),   this    land   Is  of 
marginal   value.     A  more   Important  resource  may 
be  the  15  acres  occupied  by  vacant  bulldlngs-- 
old-law  tenements  and  commercial  buildings. 
Again,   diffusion  of  these  sites  prevents  their 
being  assembled   for  rebuilding,   although  a  num- 
ber of   them  may  be  suitable  candidates   for  re- 
hab I  I  I  tat  Ion. 


8  The  20  acres  of  water  represent  river  beds  and 
pier  areas  within  the  bulkhead  line  that  could 
be  reclaimed  for  recreation  and  residential  use. 

Although  the  basic  residential   aspect  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  will   endure,    long-range  plans 
for  change,   as  described   In  the  next  chapter, 
will   produce  some  significant  rearrangements  In 
the  magnitude  and  distribution  of    land  uses. 


ROLE    IN   THE  FUTURE 

The   Lower  East  Side  will    remain  a  residential 
district  for  the   foreseeable   future.      It  has 
great  potential,  through   its   location,  history, 
and  cultural    richness,   to  become  a   very  de  - 
sfrable  place  to  live.     The  persistence  of  the 
past  and  the  presence  of   nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  people  will    be  very  strong  reasons  for 
maintaining  and   recreating   It  as  a  residential 
neighborhood.     Moreover,   there   Is  no  economic 
market  for  the  substantial    new  activities  that 
would  be  required  to  reshape  the  community.  The 
Lower  East  Side  does   not  have  the  proximity  to 
other  areas  and  the   locational    attributes  that 
have  recently  been   the   impetus   for  change  In 
more  we  I  I -pos I 1 1 oned  parts  of   the  borough.  The 
huge  and  growing   Investment   In  new  public  and 
moderate-rental   housing  and   In  the  community 
structure  of   schools,   parks,   and  services,  mili- 
tates against  sweeping  shifts   In  basic  function. 
Scheduled  new   Investments  will   confirm  the 
residential    role  of   the  neighborhood. 

At    first  glance  the  Lower  East  Side  appears  to 
enjoy  an  enviable  proxlm-lty  to  downtown  and 
mldtown  business  and  residential   sections  such 
as  would  gladden  any  developer.     However,  this 
propinquity   Is  considerably  vitiated  by  geo- 
graphy and  the  perils  of    Inadequate  transporta- 
tion that   In  practice  make   It  difficult  to  reach 
these  areas.     Thus,   while  real   estate  developers 
have  often  coveted  this  superficial  proximity, 
only  certain  fringe  sections,   such  as  parts  of 
the  Bowery,   Second  and  Third  Avenues,  Chatham 
Square,   and  along  Fourteenth  Street,  offer  the 
locational   attractions   (e.g.,   transit,  shopping, 
other  comparable  development)   sought  by  private 
Investors.     Considering  the  city's   housing  situ- 
ation  (even   In  the   luxury  market)   and  the  need 
for  tax  revenue,   pressure   for  private  develop- 
ment will   be  exerted   In  these  areas  over  the 
next  decade.     Some  high-rent  housing  will  be 
built  and  ml dd I e- I ncome  will    also  appear.  De- 
velopment of   this  type  should  be  confined  to 
these  specified  points,   some  now  rather  mar- 
ginally used,   along  the  border  of   the   Lower  East 
Side,  where  displacement  of   the  existing  resi- 
dents can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  the  transit 
and   locational    advantages  sought  are  obtainable. 

The   large   Interior  sections  of   the   Lower  East 
Side  should  be  rebuilt   for   its  contemporary  pop- 
ulation.  Considering  the  present   real  estate 
market,   the  prevailing  zoning  densities  and  the 
plans  for  new  transit  service,   the  great  bulk 
of   the  community  does  not  seem  to  be  endangered 
by  private  development  of   a  kind  that  will  drive 
out   the  present  residents. 

There   is  a  market  for  some  business  growth  in 
the  Lower  East  Side.     The   lower  Bowery,  East 
Broadway,   and  the  area  near  Canal    Street  might 
be  suitable   for  new  commercial   and  Industrial 
space,   as  well    as   for  "back  office"  space  for 
downtown  businesses. 

The  economic  role  of   the   Lower  East  Side  also 
supports  the  goal   of   keeping   it  as   a  residence 
for  the  working  class.     The   Lower  East  Side  Is 
intimately   connected  with  Manhattan's  extensive 


and  varied  economic  structure.      In    1963,   80  per- 
cent of   the  job  holders    living   in  the   Lower  East 
Side  worked   In  Manhattan,  and  another  ten  per- 
cent worked   in  Brooklyn.     Almost  four  out  of 
ten  members  of   the   labor  force  had  service, 
clerical,   or  sales  jobs,   occupations  that  are 
highly  concentrated   In  Manhattan.     Almost  three 
out  of  ten  were  operatives  or   laborers,  cate- 
gories  that   also   show   an   affinity   for  Manhattan. 

Lower  East  Side  residents  work   in  the  downtown 
and  mldtown  business  sections  and  the  manufac- 
turing area  between  Canal    and  34th   Streets,  with 
a    large  number  employed   In  the  west  side  loft 
and  garment  districts.     Working-class  people 
with  modest  skills   need  the  wide   range  of  em- 
ployment choices  and  the  transit  services  (al- 
though on  the   Lower  East  Side  transit   is  hardly 
Ideal)   that  a  central    urban  district  can  pro- 
vide.    As   in  the  past,   the   Lower  East  Side  is 
still    an   important  reservoir  for  the  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled    labor  pool    that  Manhattan  needs 
Although   changes   in  the  city's  economic  struc- 
ture  (as  described    later)   are  weakening  the 
functional    link  between  the   Lower  East  Side 
and  the  rest  of  Manhattan,   the  occupational  de- 
pendence between  the  two  areas   Is  stl  I  I  very 
strong  and  must  be   respected  as   rebuilding  pro- 
ceeds . 

Aside   from  questions  of  marketability  and  ap- 
propriateness,  plans   for  transforming  the  Lower 
East  Side  from  a    low  and  moderate- i ncome  com- 
munity would  confront  the   immediate  problem  of 
relocation  and  the  more  encompassing   issue  of 
city  housing  and   rebuilding  policy.     New  York 
Is  suffering  from  a  paralysis,   commonly  called 
a   "crisis,"    In  all    facets  of   nous i ng-- i ns u f f i c i - 
ent  new  construction,   soaring  construction  costs, 
erosion  of   the  existing  supply,   to  name  but  a 
few  aspects-- that  make   It  unacceptable  and  In- 
deed  Inhuman  to  sacrifice  the  housing  of  one 
group  to  benefit  another.      It  would   be  incon- 
ceivable to  consider  a  major  rebuilding  effort 
for  the   Lower  East  Side  that  would  permanently 
displace  the  present   residents,   until    the  city 
had  enough  new  housing   (measured   in   hundreds  of 
thousands  of   apartments)   to  accommodate  the 
residents  who  would   lose  their  homes.      If  new 
ventures,   such   as  Battery  Park  City,   which  will 
offer  several   thousand    low-rent  apartments  on 
"new    land,"  can  be   used  to  absorb  the  relocation 
from  the   Lower  East  Side,   then  use  of  some  of 
the   released   land  for  satisfying  other  housing 
demands   would   be  tenable. 


THE  PEOPLE 


POPULATION  TRENDS 

The   Lower  East  Side   Is  the  only  neighborhood 
in  Manhattan  below  East  Harlem  that   is  committed 
to  accommodating  the  poor.      It  has  played  this 
role   for  the   last  century,   and   if    current  trends 
are  maintained   it  should   remain  so. 


The  trends   that  still    cast    it    in  this  position 
are  strong  and  self-sustaining.     Chinese  in- 
migration  was  fostered  by    legislative  changes 
in  the    mid      I960's  and  the  new  arrivals  gravi- 
tated to  the  existing  centers  of  Chinese  life. 
Next  to  San  Francisco's  Chinatown,  New  York's 
is  the   largest   in  the  nation  and  attracts  about 
one  quarter  of  the  20,000  Chinese  immigrants 
who  enter  the  United  States  each  year.  Although 
the  mercantile  and  "tourist"  heart  of  Chinatown 
is  just  outside  of  the  Lower  East  Side,  oneof 
the  prime  areas   for  residential   settlement  is 
east  of   the  Bowery  below  Grand  Street.  Chinese 
families  will   continue  coming   into  the  Lower 
East  Side   (in   1968  they  already  accounted  for 
15  percent  of   public  school   enrollments  as 
against   10  percent  for  whites)   and  generate 
housing,   educational,   and  public  service  needs 
that  will   be  among  the  most   imperative  facing 
the  community   in  the  next  two  decades. 

Although  the   rate  of  growth  among  the  Puerto 
Rican  population  has  abated  since  the  I950's, 
the  absolute  growth   is  still    large,  averaging 
two  thousand  persons  a  year  during  the  last 
decade.     The  Puerto  Rlcan  group  has   put  down 
important  economic  roots   in  the  community: 
many  of  the  smaller  neighborhood  businesses  are 
owned  by  Puerto  RIcans,   and   a  Puerto  Rican 
middle  class  of   small    businessmen,   civil  ser- 
vants and  skilled  workers   is  emerging.  Although 
Puerto  Rican  cultural,   civic,    religious  and 
social    life   is  asserting   Itself    In  a  variety 
of  ways,   the  Puerto  Ricans   have  yet  to  trans- 
late their  numbers  and  other  gains   Into  sig- 
nificant political   power.      In  the  public  hous- 
ing projects  and  the  newer  cooperatives  a 
stable  Puerto  Rican  tenantry  has   formed  (the 
5,500  Puerto  Rican   families   In  public  housing 
have    lived  there   for  an  average  of  seven  years) 
who  are  becoming  more   firmly  committed  to  the 
Lower  East  Side.     Well-established   In  the  com- 
munity,  the  Puerto  Ricans   can  be  expected  to 
emerge  as  the  dominant  population  group.  Hope- 
fully this   numerical    strength  will    be  matched 
with   concomitant   local    political   strength  and 
resources . 

On  the  other  hand,   the  white  community  will 
keep   contracting   as   a   result  of  continued 
pressure  from   incoming  Puerto  Ricans   and  more 
recently  Chinese,   and  the  natural  demographic 
tendencies  associated  with  a  mature,  relatively 
static  populace.     White  residents  of  public 
housing  and  the  moderate- I ncome  projects  will 
tend  to  remain,   while  middle-aged  and  elderly 
whites   now    living   in  the  tenements   keep  declin- 
ing  in  numbers.      Most  white  growth  will  be 
among         single   people   and   young   couples  with- 
out school-age  children,   who  will   seek  new  or 
rehabilitated  buildings.     White  enrollment  In 
the  public  schools  has  been  declining  steadily 
until   only  one   in  ten  primary  school  students 
is   now   white.      If   this   trend    is   any   portent  for 
the  future,   the   Lower  East  Side  cannot  expect 
to  attract  white  families  with  school-age 
children  except   in  public  housing,   and,   to  a 
limited  degree,    in  moderate-rent  apartments. 

The  only  way   in  which   the   Lower  East  Side  could 
counter  these  strong  forces  and  attract  large 
numbers  of  white   families  of  mo d e r a t e  a n d  m , d - 
die   income  would  be  by  a  major  transformation 
of  the  community  that  would   fulfill   the  ex- 
pectations these  people  have     or  a   Nv.ng  place. 
However,   the  prevailing  political   climate  and 
the    lack  of   accommodations  to  which  tenement 
dwellers  could  move  precludes  such  action  on 
the  scale  that  would  be  necessary  to  change 
basic  population  shifts.     Certainly,   a  reason- 
able portion  of  the  new  housing  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  must  be   for   families  of  jodarata  I n- 
come.     Fifteen  percent  of   the  apartments   in  the 


first  stage  of  the  vesT-pocket   rebuilding  pro- 
gram are  moderate- I ncome .     This  shore  should 
expand   in  subsequent  phases.     Such  a  mixture 
will   permit  the   Interchange  between  neighbor- 
hoods that  Is  vital  to  the  city's  experience, 
and  provide  housing  for  the  new  middle  class 
that  will   emerge  from  groups  more  recently  ar- 
rived  In  the  Lower  East  Side.     For   If   the  en- 
veloping despair  of  the  racial  ghetto  Is  to  be 
avoided,  the  Lower  East  Side  must  strive  to 
maintain  a  mixture  of  ethnic  and  economic  groups, 
If   rebuilding  and  change  are' accompan I ed   by  the 
destructive  isolation  of  a  racial  and  class 
ghetto,   the  Lower  East  Side  will   hove  relin- 
quished one  of    Its  historic  attributes. 


RECENT  DIRECTIONS  OF  CHANGE 

After    a  century  and  a  quarter  of  serving 
newcomers,   the  Lower  East  Side   Is  now  host  to 
five  distinct  population  groups.     Each  group 
can  be  characterized  by  age*,  ethnic  affilia- 
tion,  and   Income*".     An  outline  typology  of 
these  groups   for   1970  would   look  something  like 
this: 

Low-income  Young  and  Older  Puorto  Rlcan, 
Negro  and  Chinese  Households.     An  estimated 
25  to   30,000  of   the  almost  70,000  households 
In  the  Lower  East  Side  are   In  this  category. 
About  one-third   reside   In  public  housing  while 
the  rest   live   In  the  tenements  that  still  obound 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.     These  households  In- 
variably earn    less  than  $6,000  a  year  but  have 
the   largest  families.      In  the   last  two  decodes 
this  group  has  grown  enormously  from  about  7,000 
families  until    It   is  now  the  dominant  and  most 
dynamic  population  group  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 
The  newcomers  are  younger  than  the  whites  they 
displace  and  replace,  have  larger  families  when 
they  enter  and  are  more   likely  to  add  to  their 
families  while  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  The 
Influx  of  these  families   Is  essentially  res- 
ponsible for  the  recent  dramatic  changes   In  the 
Lower  East  Side,   from  a  community  of  older 
and  middle-aged  whites  to  one  of  younger  non- 
whites  and  Puerto  Ricans.     As  will   bo  -.howr. 
later,   these  changes  have  ramlflod   Into  a  I  I 
aspects  of  communal    life,    from  the  public 
schools,   to  health  care,   to  earning  a  living. 
As  this  group   Is  still   growing,   while  others 
are  diminishing,   their  economic  and  social  needs 
and  political   expression  will   command  consider- 
able attention   In  the  future. 

Moderate-Income  Younger  and  Older  Puerto 
Rlcan,   Nagro  and  Chinese  Households.  This 
groups  numbers  not  more  than  b,6uu  households 
but  represents  a  new,   growing  middle-class  co- 
existing with  the  established  white  populace. 
These  households   live   In  the  cooperatives,  pub- 
lic housing   (favored  by  households)   and  rehabi- 
litated tenements.     Earning  a  decent   Income  for 
these  households  often  means  having  two  wage- 
earners. 


*As  aqe   Is   used   It  generally   refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing groups:    "young"   Includes  20  to  35  years; 
"older,"   35  to  45;   "middle-aged,"  45  to  65; 
and   "elderly"  over  65. 

»*Low-l ncome  covers  households  earning   less  than 
$4,000  annually,   although  for  households  of  four 
and  over   It  would  go  up  to  $6,000.  Moderate 
Income   for  most  households  would  bridge  the  gap 
between   low   Income  and  about  $8,000,  although 
for   larger  households   $10,000  a  year  would  be 
moderate.     M I dd I e- I ncome  would   run  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000  up  to  $12,000  or  $15,000  a  year. 


Moderate   and  M I d d I e- I n come  Older  and 
Middle-Aged   White  Households.      Most  of  the 
est  I  mated   I  0,000  f  ami  I  les   T~n  this  category  live 
In  the  rental   and  cooperative  housing  projects 
that  have  been  built  on  the  Lower  East  Side  over 
the   last  four  decades.     Older  developments,  such 
as  Hlllman  Houses,   are  dominated  by  Jewish  fa- 
milies with  parents  45  years  and  over,  while  the 
newer  ones  are   leavened  with  younger  families. 
Most  of  the  families   In  this  group  earn  moder- 
ate  Incomes  of  over  $6,000  a  year.     As  are  the 
younger  new  arrivals,   these  households   (and  the 
planned  precincts  they   live   In)  are  an  expression 
of  community  change.     They  have  been  attracted 
Into  the  Lower  East  Side  or  out  of    Its  tenements 
by  the  new  housing  that  was  built  to  replace 
the  slums  that  sheltered  previous  generations. 
Although  many  of   these  households  have  durable 
attachments  to  the  community  the  group   Is  not 
expected  to  expand  and  may  gradually  decline  as 
they  age  and  go  unreplaced.   Few  white  families 
with  reasonable   Incomes  and  school-age  children 
remain   In  the  tenements  and  such  families  are 
not   likely  to  move   Into  an  area  that  has  been 
changing  the  way  the   Lower  East  Side  has. 

Low-Income,   Mlddle-Aged  and  Elderly  White 
Househo Ids.     This  class  of  about  20,000  house- 
holds  represents  the  residual    "ethnic"  popula- 
tion of   the  Lower  East  Side:     people  who  have 
remained   from  the  decades  before   1950  when  the 
area  was  almost  totally  white.     They  are  poor, 
the  households  are  small,   and  almost  half  are 
headed  by  elderly  people.     Although  almost  one- 
fifth  of  them   live   In  public  housing,   the  major- 
ity  remain   In  the  tenements,   from  which  they 
are   likely  to  be  driven  or  simply  disappear  as 
change  and   rebuilding  proceed  on  the   Lower  East 
SI  de. 

Moderate  and  M I dd I e- I ncome  Younger  White 
Households.       These  people  are  the  newest  ar- 
rivals   to  the  Lower  East  Side:     young  white 
families  without  school-age  children,   who  have 
been  attracted   by  the  housing  values,   the  rea- 


sonably convenient    location,   and  the  traditional 
vitality  of  the  neighborhood.     While  older  white 
families  have   fled  or  have  been   replaced,  these 
younger  households  have   responded  to  the  diffi- 
cult but  promising   life  that  the  Lower  East  Side 
offers.     The  estimated  6  to  8,000  households  In 
this  group    live   In  tenements,   the  more  attract- 
ive older  buildings  west  of  Avenue  A,   and  the 
newer  cooperatives,   such  as  Masaryk  Towers. 
Most  gains  that  the  white  population  achieves 
In   the   future  will    be  among  this  group. 

An  examination  of   the  data  on  population  and 
ethnicity   for  the   last  two  decades   (Table  2) 
reveals   several    strong  directions  of  change 
that  explain  the  ascendancy  and  decline  of  the 
five  groups  characterized  above.     The  total 
population  of   the   Lower  East   Side  declined  from 
almost  216,000   In    1950  to  about   190,000  In 
1970,   a    loss  of   about  thirteen  percent.  This 
modest  total    change  masked  more  momentous  shifts 
within  ethnic  groups.      From  a    low  and  moderate- 
Income  white  neighborhood    in    1950,   twenty  years 
later  the   Lower  East  Side  has  come  to  be  shared 
about  equally  by  a  white  population  mixed  along 
economic  and  age    lines,   and  a  variety  of  younger 
minority  groups.     The  white  population  contracted 
by   almost   100,000  to   less   than  half   Its  1950 
total.     Non-whites    (Including  Negroes   and  Chi- 
nese)  expanded  by    15,000  from  a  small  base. 
But   56,000  Puerto  RIcans  were  added  to  the 
population,   a  gain  of  over  400  percent. 

The  basic  direction  of  change  was   firmly  set 
In  the    1950's.     The  succeeding  decade  merely 
extended,   although  at  a  slower  rate,  features 
of   change  that  were  already  strong.     Total  pop- 
ulation only  decreased  by   2.9  percent   in  the 
I960's  as  against   10.2  percent   In  the  preceding 
decade.     Whites  declined  by  38  percent   In  the 
I950's,   but  only  by  21   percent   in  the  1960's. 
In  the  opposite  direction,   the  Puerto  RIcan 
population  grew  by  27  1   percent   In  the  I950's 
and  only  37  percent   In  the  next  decade.  Al- 
though the  non-white  population  grew  by  about 


TABLE  2 

Population   and   Ethnicity,    1950,    I960,    and  1970 


1950 


Wh  I  te 


Non-Wh I te ( a  ) 


Puerto  RIcan 


Tota  I 


Number 
Percent 


190,248 


I  2,024 

6 


I  3,690 
6 


2  I  5,692 
100 


I  960 

Number 
Percent 


117,121 

60 


25,81 3 
I  3 


50,837 
27 


193,77  1 
I  00 


I  970 

Number 
Percent 


92,300 
49 


26, 800 
I  4 


69,400 
37 


I  88,500 
1  00 


Change 

I  950- I  970 

Number 

Pe  rcen t 


-97,948 
-5  I 


+  |  4,776 
+  I  23 


+55,710 
+  407 


-27,  I  92 
-  I  2.6 


(a)lncludes  both  Negro  and  Chinese 


Source:    1950  and   I960  from  U.S.   Census  of  Population.      1970   from  various 
city  agencies  and  consultant's  estimates. 


TABLE  4 


Resident 

Births  by 

Ethnicity, 

1958-1968 

Wh 

te 

Non- 

Wh  1  te 

Puerto 

Rl  can 

Total 

Year 

Numbe  r 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Pe  rcen t 

1  9  5  R 

1  ,  399 

32 .  5 

729 

16.9 

2,178 

50.6 

4,306 

1959 

1,216 

29 .  8 

640 

15.7 

2,229 

54.9 

4,085 

1  QfiO 

1,095 

27.7 

639 

16.2 

2,2  16 

56.  1 

3,950 

1  Qfi  1 

1    7U  1 

i   n  a  a 

26.7 

632 

16.2 

2,233 

57.  1 

3,909 

969 

ZD  .  1 

A  \ 

17.3 

2,101 

56.6 

3,713 

1  963 

964 

25.8 

676 

17.4 

2,  1  29 

56.8 

3,769 

1  964 

927 

25.  5 

706 

19.4 

2,006 

55.  1 

3,639 

1  965 

944 

27  .  4 

719 

20.8 

1  ,785 

51.8 

3,448 

1  966 

887 

26.6 

644 

19.3 

1  ,803 

54.  1 

3,334 

1  967 

92  1 

28.  4 

665 

20.  5 

1  ,654 

51  .0 

3,240 

1  968 

1,012 

32.  2 

578 

18.4 

1  ,554 

49  .9 

3,  1  44 

Change 

1 956- 1 968 

-387 

-26.  6 

-151 

-20.7 

-624 

-28.7 

-1  ,  162 
(-27. 0%) 

Source:     New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


TABLE  5 

Resident  Births,   Population  and   School  Enrollments 
by   Ethnicity,  1960-1970 

Pe  rcen t 

White  Non-White  Puerto  Rlcan  Tota  I 


Total    Population  60  13  27  100 

I  960 

Resident  Births  28  16  56  100 

I  960 

Pub  I  I c  Schoo I 

Enrollment  20  26(a)  54  100 

I  962 


Total    Population  49  14  37  100 

I  970 

Resident  Births  32  19  49  100 

I  968 

Pub  I  I c  Schoo I 

Enrollment  10  26*  62  100 


I  968 


(a)lncludes  about   10  percent  Chinese   in   1962  and    15  percent   In  1968, 

Source:     U.S.   Census,   New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and 
consultant's  estimates. 


one  thousand  persons  between    I960  and    1970,  the 
Negro  share  declined  slightly  as  the  Chinese 
proportion  of   non-whites  grew  by  several  thou- 
sand.      This  decline   In  the  Negro  population  Is 
consistent  with  the  findings  on  school  enroll- 
ments  reported   In  a    later  chapter. 

Shifts   In  ethnic  composition  are  further  re- 
vealed by  changes   In  public  housing  occupancy 
over  the  twenty  years.     Five  public  housing 
projects  built  between    1948  and   1953  had  6  and 
78  percent  of   their  5,500  apartments  occupied 
by  Puerto  Rlcans  and  "others"   (white  and  Chinese) 
respectively  at  their  dates  of    Initial  occu- 
pancy.    By   1969   this  percentage  had  shifted  to 
44  and   35  percent  respectively;   over  a  seven- 
fold  Increase   In  Puerto  Rlcan  occupancy  and  over 
a   fifty  percent  decline   In   "other"  tenancy. 
The  decline   In  whites   Is  even  more  startling  as 
a  reasonable  share  of   the  "others,"  were,  by 
I  969 ,  Ch I nese   f ami  I  I es . 

A  display  of   the  changes  within   key  age  groups 
for  the  three  decade  years  confirms  the  earlier 
assertions.     Table  3  shows  the   largest  percent 
loss   In  the  middle-aged  group   (ages  45  -  64), 
which  experienced  a  decline  of   27.6  percent  over 
the  twenty  years.     The   largest  numerical  con- 
traction was   In  the  combined  young  and  older 
age  groups   (20  -  44),   where  a   loss  of  over  22,000 
people  was  sustained.     Gains  were  registered  at 
the  ends  of  the  scale:   the  elderly  population 
grew  by   12.8  percent,   and  the  school-age  group 
(ages  6  to   1 9 )  by  over  20  percent. 


TABLE  3 


Popu 

latlon  Dlstr 

I  but  1  on 

by 

Age 

Group 

1950,  I960 

,   and  1970 

Age  Group 

Pe  rcent 
1950  I960 

1  970 

Change 
1950-1970 

0-5  years 

1  1  .  1 

1  1  . 

,  9 

12, 

.  5 

-1.3 

6-19 

15.4 

22, 

.  3 

21 

.  1 

+  20.  5 

20-44 

39  .  9 

33 

.0 

34 

.0 

-25.5 

45-64 

24.2 

2  1 

.  2 

20 

.0 

-27.6 

65  years 
and  over 

9.4 

1  1 

.  6 

1  2 

.  4 

+  15.3 

Tota  1 

100.0  100, 

.0 

1  00, 

,  0 

-12.0 

Source : 

U.S.  Census 

of 

Pop  u 

1  at 

1  on 

and 

consultant's  estimates. 


Additions   to  the  school-age  population,  com- 
posed mostly  of   Puerto  Rlcan  and  Chinese  young- 
sters,  will   produce  the  anticipated  peaks  In 
elementary  and  middle-school   enrollment  within 
the  next   few  years.     The  exodus   In  the  20  to 
64  age  groups  has  been  composed  of  whites,  al- 
though  In  the  20-44  category  the  decrease  among 
whites  has   been  considerably   larger  than  25.5 
percent,   since  many  of   the   Incoming  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  non-whites  are   In  this  group  and  replace 
departing  whites.      It   Is  only  among  the  elderly 
that  whltes--as  a    reminder    of   the  area's  his- 
tory—predominate.    However,   this  too  will  tend 
to  change   In  the   future;   between   I960  and  1970 
the  non-white  and  Puerto  Rlcan  elderly  popula- 
tion  Is  estimated  to  have  grown   from  8  to  15 
percent  of   all   elderly  people,   and  was  respons- 
ible  for  about  half   of   the  actual    numerical  gain 
among  the  elderly.     By    1975  they  are  projected 
to  compose  over  20  percent  of   the  elderly  popu- 
lation. 


Between    1958  and    1968  the  total    number  of  resi- 
dent births  on  the   Lower  East  Side  decreased 
by  27  percent,   from  4,306  to  3,144.     Within  the 
decade  the  shares  of   each  ethnic  group  remained 
relatively  stable.     Puerto  Ricans  accounted  for 
about   I  I   of   20  births,   whites   for  5  out  of  20, 
and  non-whites   for  the  remainder.     The  most 
noticeable  changes  have  been  the  slight  upsurge 
in  the  share  of   non-white  births  since  the  early 
I960's  and  the  jump    in  white  births  between 
1966  and   1968.      In  the   former  case  the  increase, 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  total    non-white  popu- 
lation was  only  growing  by  one  thousand,  re- 
flects  the   Influx  of  younger  Chinese  families 
Into  the   Lower  Ease  Side  since   1961.     The  gain 
in  the  white  share   Is  a   result  of   the  recent 
entry  of   younger  white   families   into  older  hous- 
ing and  new  cooperatives. 

Gross  birth   rates   reveal    some   Interesting  facts 
about  population  patterns.     The  birth  rate 
(resident  births  per   1000  residents)   for  whites 
went  from  9/1000   In    I960  to   11/1000   in  1968 
(using   1970  population  estimates  as  a  base), 
paralleling  the  modest  gain   In  younger  white 
families.     For  non-whites  the   rate  was  more  or 
less  stable.     However,   the  Puerto  Rican  birth 
rate  dropped  drastically   from  44/1000   in  I960 
to  23/1000   In    1968,    during   a   time  when  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  population  was  growing  by  almost 
half.     One  explanation   Is  that  the  main  Impetus 
behind  the  population  gain  was  continued  Puerto 
Rlcan   In-mlgratlon   into  the   Lower  East  Side 
rather  than  natural    Increase  among  existing 
res  I  dents . 

Several   basic   facts  about  the   Lower  East  Side's 
population  composition  can   be  deduced   from  the 
material    In  Table  5.     Among  whites   and  Puerto 
Rlcans  the  gap  between  total    population  and 
public  school   enrollment   In  the    late    I960's  Is 
very  wide,   but   In  different  directions.      In  the 
late   I960's  whites   composed  only  one-tenth  of 
the  public  school   enrollment  but  were  almost 
half  of   the  total   population,   evidence  of  older 
households  with   few  school-age  children.  The 
inordinate  gap   In    1968  between  white  resident 
births  and  school    enrollment   is  probably  due 
to  their  greater  use  of   parochial    schools.  On 
the  other  hand,   Puerto  Rlcans  with  only   37  per- 
cent of  the  total    population  account  for  62  per- 
cent of  enrollments.      In  this   case  the  younger 
households  with    large  numbers  of   school  child- 
ren explain  the   "over-representation"  among 
the  school    population.     The  situation   for  non- 
whites    is  analogous  to  that  of  Puerto  Ricans; 
school   enrollments   for  both  periods   are  about 
twice  their  share  of  the  total  population. 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF  HOUSEHOLDS 

It   is  estimated  that  as  of    1970,   there  are 
69,100  households    living  on  the   Lower  East  Side, 
distributed  as   follows  by  ethnic  group: 


TABLE  6 

Households   by   Ethnic   Group,  1970 


Average 


Househo 1 ds 

Number 

Percent 

Size 

Wh  I  te 

44  ,000 

64 

2  .  1 

Non-wh I te 

7,  300 

10 

3.7 

Puerto  Rican 

1  7,800 

26 

3.9 

Tota  1 

69, 100 

100 

2.7 

White  households  are  small,   an  average  of  2.1 
persons,   and  therefore  dominate  the  household 
proportions  beyond  their  number,   composing  64 
percent  of   all    households.     At  the  other  extreme 
Puerto  Ricans,   whose  households  average  3.9 
persons,   represent   37  percent  of   the  population 
but  only  26  percent  of  the  households. 

Tables   7  and   8  present  some   interesting  Informa- 
tion on   household    Income   (for  primary  families 
and   unrelated     Individuals    for  1963-64),  cross- 
tabulated  by  age  of   the  head  of  the  household 
and  the  size  of   the  household.     Almost  half 
(47  percent)   of   all    households  earned    less  than 
$5,000  annually  and  about  half  were  near  or 
below  the  poverty    threshhold.*    Slightly  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  households  earned  bet- 
ween  $4,000  and  $6,000  annually,   and  exactly 
one-quarter  had   incomes   above   $6,000.  If 
adequacy  of    Income   Is  measured   against  the  ac- 
tual  cost  of  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of 

*A    1961    sample  survey  by  Mobilization   for  Youth 
covering  55   percent  of  the  population   In  the 
Lower  East  Side  found  that  one-third  of  the 
families   had  a  gross   income  of    less  than  $55 
a  week   ($2860  a  year). 


living   In  New  York  City,   rather  than  the  arti- 
ficial  "poverty  threshholds"  cherished  by 
government  agencies,   most  of  the  households  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  do  not  earn  a  sufficient 
I ncome . 

Comparable  percentages   for  the  three  Income 
groups  In   1959  were  56,  22,  and  23  percent  re- 
spectively  (In  constant  dollars).     During  the 
four  years  the  distribution  of   Income  Improved 
slightly,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  movement 
from  the   lowest  Income  group  to  the  Intermediate 
category . 

Households  headed  by  an  elderly  person,  over  80 
percent  of  which  are  white,  were  much  more 
likely  to  have    low   Incomes:   about  three-quarters 
of  them  earned   less  than  $4,000  a  year  and 
most  received  even   less  than  this  meager  amount. 

Households  headed  by  an  older  person  (35-44) 
were   In  the  best   position      40  percent  earned 
over  $6,000  a  year.     However,   the  fact  that 
these  are  prime  earning  years  for  working-class 
men  Is  diluted  by  two  conditions:     the  group 
Is  small    In  relation  to  the  older  groups,  and  a 
number  of  these  households  are  headed  by  women, 


TABLE  7 

Age  of   Head  of   Household  by    Income,  1963 
Percentage  of  Households 


Annual     1  n  r  rjrne  Group 


Age  Group  of 
Househo 1 d  Head 

Less  than 
$4 ,000 

$4,000  to 
$6 ,000 

$6,000  and 
ove  r 

Total 

1  9-34 

1  1 

10 

4 

25 

35-44 

8 

6 

9 

23 

45-64 

1  3 

1  0 

10 

33 

65  and  over 

1  5 

2 

2 

19 

Tota  1 

47 

28 

25 

100 

Source :     Tri-State  Transportation  Commission,   Home    Interview  Survey, 
I  963-64. 


TABLE  8 


s 

ze  of  Household 

by  Income 

Group,  1963 

Percentage  of  H 

ousehol ds 

Annual    1 ncome 

G  roup 

Pe  rsons  In 
Househo 1 d 

Less  than 
$4,000 

$4,000  to 
$6,000 

$6,000  and 
over 

Tota  1 

1 

1  7 

7 

27 

2 

1  5 

6 

7 

28 

3  and  4 

10 

1  1 

31 

5  or  more 

5 

5 

4 

1  4 

Tota  1 

47 

28 

25 

100 

Tri-State  Transportation  Commission,  Home  Interview 
Survey,  1963-64 


as  are  young  men 
In  an  unskilled, 
a  g row  I ng  family 
ml dd le-age  group 
buted  across  the 


reducing  the  potential    for  steady   Income  gains. 
In  the  youngest  household  head  group  (19-34) 
85  percent  of  the  households  earned   less  than 
$6,000  annually  and  about  45  percent  earned 
less  than   $4,000  a  year.     Many  of  the  house- 
holds headed  by  women   (22  percent  of   all  house- 
holds)  are   In  this    low   Income  and  age  category, 
beginning  to  work  but  trapped 
unpromising  Job  while  having 
to  support.     Although  the  large 
(45-64)    Is  more  evenly  dlstrl- 
Income  range,   the   lowest  cate- 
gory predominates,   reflecting  the  unskilled 
occupations  and   low-paying   Industries  that  cap- 
ture many  of  the  household  heads  on  the  Lower 
East  Side. 

Both  small   and   large  households  are  common:  27 
percent  of   all   households  had  only  one  person, 
and   14  percent  had  five  or  more  members.  The 
smallest  households  are  mainly  white:  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  people,   and  young  newcomers. 
Almost  9  out  of    10  of   these  small  households 
earned   less  than   $6,000  annually.     Large  house- 
holds  (5  or  more  persons)  are  mainly  Puerto 
RIcan  and  non-white,   and  are  evenly  distributed 
among  all   the   Income  groups.     Households  of  3 
and  4  persons,   the  most  common  group,   are  gen- 
oral  ly   In  the  most  favorable   Income  position: 
two-thirds  earned  over  $4,000  a  year.  Although 
larger  households  have  a  similar  share   In  the 
higher  brackets,   they  also  have  more  people  to 
support . 


SOCIAL  INDICATORS 

To  enumerate  the  Lower  East  Side's  social  prob- 
lems does  not  give  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of   the  quality  of    life   In  the  area.  Indeed, 
many  of   the  social   problems  that  exist  here  — 
unemployment,   Juvenile  delinquency,   drug  ad- 
d!ctlon--are  also  found   In  neighborhoods  that 
are  not  considered  slums.     What  makes  the  Lower 
East  Side  different    Is  the  very  concentration 
of    Ills,   which   Is   Itself   an  additional  evil. 
It   Is  the  pervasive  air  of   squalor  which  nur- 
tures social   problems  and  pathologies  and  cre- 
ates that  environment  generally  described  as  a 
S  I  urn  . 

Certain  factors  are  most  often  used  as  Indices 
of   the  degree  of  social   problems.     These  Include 
unemployment  rates,   education  and   Income  levels, 
the   Incidence  of  Juvenile  delinquency   and  nar- 
cotics use,  and  the  extent  of  public  assistance. 
Data  on  these  social    Indicators,   plus  related 
statistics  on  housing  conditions,  also  serve  to 
Illustrate  and  at   least  partially  explain  the 
Interrelated  phenomena  of   the  slum  environment. 

Unemp loyment 

In   I960  the   unemployment  rate  for  Lower  East 
Side  males   14  years  and  over  was  9.4  percent, 
as  shown  on  Table  9,   almost  twice  as  high  as 
the  city-wide   figure  and  35  percent  higher  than 
the  borough   rate.     According  to  Table   10  the 
greatest  unemployment  was   found   In  Health  Area 
65   (see  the  map  of   Health  Areas  below),  where 
the  rate  was   15.8  percent.     A  rate  of    13.0  per- 
cent was   recorded    In  adjacent  Health  Area  74. 
The  non-white  and  Puerto  Rlcan  population  In 
these  areas  was  28.6  and  47.6  respectively. 
In  general,   the  areas  with  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates  were  those  with  the  greatest  popula- 
tion of   non-white  and  Puerto  Rlcan  residents 
and,   not  surprisingly,   the  worst  housing.  Un- 
employment  rates  were   lower  than  the  Lower  East 
Side  average   In  those  sections  with  better  low 
and  m i dd I e- I ncome  housing,   particularly  along 
the  river. 


I  ncome  Level 

In   I960  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  Lower 
East  Side  families  with   Incomes  under  $3,000 
than   in  the  population  of  the  borough  or  the 
entire  city:     32  percent  for  the  area  compared 
to  22  percent  for  Manhattan  and   15  percent  for 
the  city. 

As  might  be  expected,   the  Health  Areas  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  poor  families  coincide  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  areas  of  greatest  un-^ 
employment.     A    large  number  of   low-Income  fami- 
lies,  however,   are  also  found   in  areas  where 
public  housing   Is  concentrated.      In  these  areas 
under-emp I oyment   is  often  a  problem.      In  the 
Health  Area  that   includes  Vladeck  and  several 
buildings  of   LaGuardla  Houses,   35.6  percent  of 
the  family   Incomes  were    less  than   $3,000  even 
though  the  unemployment  rate  was  only  4.7,  the 
lowest   In  the  Lower  East  Side.      In  addition  to 
the  presence  of   several   m I dd I e- i ncome  develop- 
ments,  close  to  20  percent  of   the  population 
was  aged  65  and  over  and,   therefore,  not 
considered  part  of   the   labor  force. 


In   Health   Area   74   to  the  west, 
of   the  families  earned    less  th 
the  unemployment  rate   is   13  pe 
highest   in  the  Lower  East  Side 
even  the  presence  of   the  middl 
Park  Houses    Is  not  sufficient 
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LOWER   EAST   SIDE  HEALTH  AREAS 


Education  Level 

The   low   income   level   and  high  unemployment  rates 
are  closely  related  to  the   low  education  level 
of  most   Lower  East  Side   residents.     Table  9 
shows  that  over  three  quarters  of  the   I960  pop- 
ulation of  25  years  and  over   (78.5  percent)  had 
less  than  a  high  school   education.     Again,  this 
figure   is  higher  than  the  borough  and  city-wide 
rates   (57.6  and  62.6  percent).      In  Health  Area 
74,   the  one  with  the  highest   rate  of    low  Income 
families,   86.5  percent  of  the  adults  never  at- 
tended high   school.     Predictably,   the  areas  with 
the    lowest  education   level    are  those  with  the 
greatest  percentage  of   non-white  and  Puerto 
R I  can   res  I  dent s  . 

Pub  I  i  c  Ass  i  stance 

As  expected,   the  high  proportion  of    low  income 
families  generates  a  great  need  for  public  as- 
sistance.     In    1967,    162  out  of  every   1,000  Lower 
East  Side  residents  were  receiving  some  kind  of 
financial   assistance.     That  can  be  contrasted 
with  95/1,000  borough  wide  and  89.5/1,000  city- 
wide.      In  densely  populated  Health  Area  67, 
the  rate  was  as   high  as   288.3/1,000.     The  sec- 
tion with  the   lowest  proportion  of  welfare  re- 
cipients,  Health  Area  62,   the  northwest  corner 
of   the  Lower  East  Side,   still    has  a   rate  of 
95.6/1,000,   higher  than  either  the  borough  or 
city-wide   figu  res . 

Na  rcot  i  cs  Use 

While  drug  abuse   is  clearly  a  phenomenon  not 
limited  to   low-income  groups,    its  toll    Is  more 
severe   in   low-income  areas.     Three  out  of  four 
drug  users   in  New  York  City  were  reported  to 
be  non-white  or  Puerto  Rtcan.     The   Lower  East 
Side  Health  District  ranked   seventh   in  the  city 
and   fifth   in  the  borough  on  the  basis  of  opiate 
users  per   1,000  persons   between  the  ages  of  15 
and  44.     Within  the  district,   the  Ninth  Pre- 
cinct,  covering  the  area  from  East  Houston  to 
14th  Street  between  Broadway  and  the  East  River, 
was  the  fourth  highest  of   the  city's  89  pre- 
cincts  for   narcotics  arrests    in    1969.  Exclud- 
ing those  portions  of   the  health  district  north 
of    14th   Street,   almost  52  out  of   every  thousand 
Lower   East  Side  residents  between   the  ages  of 
15  and   44  were  narcotics   users.     This   is  actual- 
ly slightly    lower  than  the  borough   rate  (58.4 
per   1,000),   but  significantly  higher  than  the 
city-wide  figure  of   22.9  per  1,000. 
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Within  the  Lower  East  Side,  opiate  use  was  es- 
timated to  be  greatest   (75.3  per   1,000)  In 
Health  Area  67,  southeast  of   Tompkins  Square 
Park.     This  soctton  also  reported  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  and  the  greatest  proportion 
of  families  receiving  public  assistance.  In 
Health  Area  74,   whtch,    like  67,  contains  a 
great  number  of  deteriorating  tenement  units, 
the  rate  was  64.4  per   1,000.     Here  again,  drug 
use    co I nc I ded  with   low   incomes  and  high  un- 
employment.    On  the  other  hand,  Health  Area  62, 
northwest  of  Tompkins  Square  Park,  also 
reported  a  high  rate  of  narcotics  use,  but  had 
the  lowest  Incidence  of  financial  aid.  This 
section   Is  one  favored  by   large  numbers  of 
hippies  and  other  young  people  who  make  freer 
use  of  drugs  than  does  the  general  population. 
The  housing  here  also  tends  to  be  better. 

Orug  use  was  reported  to  be   lowest   In  Health 
Areas  78  and  80,   the  section  along  the  East 
River  which   Includes  seven   low  and  ra t dd I e- I ncome 
housing  projects.     Although   family   Incomes  are 
low  here  and  a  large  number  of  persons  receive 
public  assistance,  drug  use  Is  substantially 
less.     The  two  mitigating  factors  may  be  that 
these  sections  have  the   least  unemployment  and 
some  of   the  best  housing  available   In  the  Lower 
East  Side. 

J  u yen  1  I e  De I  I nquency 

This  factor  has  only   limited  significance  as  a 
social    Indicator  because   It  provides  only  quan- 
titative data  which  may  not  be  accurate.  Sta- 
tistics on  Juvenile  delinquency,   for  example, 
only  report  the  number  of  offenses,  with  no 
differentiation  between  various  types.  Never- 
theless,  gross  rates  do  provide  some  Indication 
of  the  comparative  position  of  the  Lower  East 
Side. 

For  youths  between  the  ages  of   7  and  20  the 
Lower  East  Side  reported  77.4  offenders  per 
1,000   In    1968.     The  clty-wlde  rate  was  64.5  per 
1,000  and  the  borough  rate  76.9/1,000.  Health 
Area  67,  with  the  highest  rate  of  opiate  use  and 
the  greatest  proportion  of  welfare  occupants, 
also  had   the  highest  percentage  of   Juvenile  of- 
fenders, more  than   115   for  every   1,000  youths. 
Other  sections  reporting  high  delinquency  rates 
were  Health  Areas  62  and  63,  neighborhoods 
favored  by  young  hippie  types.     These  throe  sec- 
tions,  all   covered  by  the  Ninth  Precinct,  also 
had  the  greatest  Incidence  of  drug  use.  The 


TABLE  9 

Comparative  Social  Indicators 
Lower 

East   Side  Manhattan  New   York  C  I  ty 

Percent  of   Families  with  Annual 

Incomes  Under  $3,000   (I960)  32.0  22.0  '^.u 


Unemployment,   Males  over 


14   (  I960)  9.4  6.9  5.0 


Less  than  High  School  Education 

25  years  and  over   (I960)  78.5  57.6  .0 

Narcotics  Use  per   1,000,   ages  15 

to  44    (  1967  )  51  -8  5B"4 

Financial   Assistance  per  1,000 

People   (1967)  '62.2  95.1  89.5 

Juvenile  Delinquency  per  1,000, 

ages  7  to  20   (1968)  77.4  76.9 

Out-of-Wed I ock  Births  per  IOC 
Live   Bi  rths    (  1967  ) 

Sou  rce 


27.0  25.6  16.7 

Some  Olographic  and  Social  Characteristics  of  the  Hor  I  zon  Project  Area, 
Institute    for   Social    Research,   Fordharn  University,   June,  1970. 
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TABLE  10 

Selected  Social    Indicators  by  Health  Area 

Health  Areas 

65 


Percent  of   Families  with  Annual 
Income  under  $3,000     ( I960) 

Unemployment  Rate  of  Males  14 
Years  and  over  (I960) 

Population  25  years  and  over  with 
less  than  High  School  Education 
(  I960) 

Narcotics  Use  per   1,000,    15  to  44 
Years,  (1967) 

Financial   Assistance  per  1,000 
Total   Population  (1967) 

Juvenile  Delinquency  per  1,000, 
7  to  20  years   ( 1 968) 


6^6365,666774767880 


28.0         31.0         30.3         29.2         34.1  35.6 

10. I  13.0 


32.  5         26.3  3.5.6 


I | .0  8.6         15.8  7.6 

74.7  78.8  75.2  76.9 


7.1 


11.8  86.5 


95.6  212.3  126.1  126.0  288.3  142.0 
91.4  98.0  74 .3         65  .  4        115.4  44  .  I 


5.9  4.7 


76.2         78.1  78.2 


63.5         49.5         58.8         55.4         75.3         64.4         47.8         22.5  28.6 


173.4        123.8  172.3 


70.2         82.6  55.6 


Source:  Some  Demographic  and  Social  Characteristics  of  the  Horizon  Project  Area, 
  TnsTltute  for   Social   Research,   Fordham  University,   June,  1970. 


data   In  these  two  categories,   therefore,  may 
also  reflect  the  particular  precinct's  arrest 
enforcement  policies.     The   low  delinquency  rates 
In  Health  Areas  74   (44.1   per   1,000)   and  80 
(55.6  per   1,000)  may   be  a  result  of   the  fact 
that  a   large  portion  of   the  youthful  population 
In  these  areas  are  residents  of   the  middle- 
Income  proJects--Seward  Park,  Corlears  Hook, 
and  Gouverneur  Gardens. 


other  area.     Although  poverty   Is  a  powerful 
depressant,   the   lack  of  motivation,   hope,  and 
Incentive  resulting   from  the  oppressive  atmos- 
phere of   the  tenements   Is  an  obstacle  no  less 
significant.      In  short.    It   Is  the  combination 
of   factors  that  together  make  a  slum  environ- 
ment and   produce  the  appalling   rates  of  social 
problems  discussed  here. 


Despite  the  overall    Incidence  of  severe  social 
problems,   there  are  variations  among  different 
areas  of  the  Lower  East  Side.     Generally  speak- 
ing,  the  hard-core,   multi-problem  sections, 
Health  Areas  62,   63,   65,   66,   67,   and   74,  lie 
north  of  Grand  Street,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tenement  district  west  of   Seward  Park  Houses. 
The  fact  that  the  three  Health  Areas,   76,  78, 
and  80,   containing  the  band  of   project  housing 
along  the  East  River,   are    less  burdened  with 
problems,    Is  probably  the  result  of   a  combina- 
tion of   factors.     For  one  thing,  the  Housing 
Authority's  selection  procedure  automatically 
reduces  the  number  of   residents  with  chronic 
social   problems,   thus  producing  a  more  stable 
population.     Unemployment  rates  are   lower  here 
despite  the   fact  that  the  percentage  of  low- 
Income  families   Is  as  high  as   In  the  surrounding 
non-project  areas. 

Although   the  effect  of  housing  on  the  Incidence 
of   social    problems  cannot  be  denied,  neither 
housing,   nor  poverty,   nor  ethnic  background 
can  be  the  sole  determining  factor  for  any  cate- 
gory of   problem.     For  example,   the  concentration 
of    large   numbers  of   non-white  and  Latin  resi- 
dents  in  depressed  tenement  blocks  plagued  with 
high   unemployment  and  widespread  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and   narcotics  use  may  wel I    be  a  result 
of   the   Inability  of   these  people  to  find  better 
housing   rather  than  a  cause  of   the  problems. 
Moreover,    In  Health  Area  62,   where  three-quarters 
of   the  population   Is  white,   the  extent  of  drug 
use  was  more  than  twice  that  of   Health  Area  78, 
with  a  population  43  percent  non-white  and  Latin. 
And   In  Health  Area  80,  where   172.3  persons  out 
of    1,000   received  assistance  and   35.6  percent 
of   the  families  had   Incomes  under   $3,000  (the 
highest  for  any  health  area),   both  narcotics 
use  and   unemployment  are   lower   than   In  any 


PROJECTED  POPULATION 

Population  projections  are  generally  hazardous, 
but  are  especially  so  for  an  area  with  the 
dynamism  and  diversity  of   forces   found  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.     Nevertheless,   some  statements 
regarding  the  people  who  will    be    living   In  the 
community   In  the  near  future  can  be  made.  It 
Is  estimated  that   198,700  people  will  live 
there  by   1975,   a  gain  of    10,700  above  the  1970 
figure. 


TABLE   I  I 


Pop  u 1  at  1  on 

and   Ethnic   Group , 

1  975 

Number 

Pe  rcent 

Wh  I  te 

87,300 

44 

Non-wh I te 

31 ,800 

16 

Puerto  Rlcan 

78,600 

40 

Total 

198,700 

1  00 

An    Increase   In  population   runs  counter  to  the 
recent  events  which  have  brought  a  steady  dec- 
line over  the  past  six  decades.     Two  identifi- 
able  factors  will    reverse  this  trend  and  result 
In  a  gain  of   slightly  over  five  percent  between 
1970  and   1975.     New  housing  to  be  built  through 
urban   renewal,   the  vest-pocket  housing  program, 
and  other  programs,  on    land  now  substantially 
vacant,   will    accommodate  about  20,000  people. 
Balanced  against  this  will   be  a    loss  of  existing 
units  housing   14,000  persons,   as  a  result  of 
relocation   for  new  housing  and  community  ser- 


vices,   building  abandonments,   and  emergency 
situations.     The  net  result  will    be  a  gain  of 
5,000  people.     The  remaining  share  of  the  net 
gain   in  population  will   be  accounted  for  by 
the  continued   influx  of  Chinese   into  the  blocks 
below  Grand   Street,  which  are  already  becoming 
a  residential   extension  of   the  core  of  China- 
town.    Rather  than  displacing  other  groups,  it 
is  assumed  that  many  of  the  Chinese  will  con- 
tinue to  come  to  an  area  where  they  already 
are  entrenched.     Overcrowding  and  "doubling 
up"  will    be  more  common   in  this  population  shift 
than   in  similar  recent  changes.      It  should  be 
noted  that   reliable   information  about  the  re- 
cent changes    in  the  Chinese  population  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain.     Even  the   results  of  the 
1970  Census  will    not  reveal   the   full   extent  of 
the  shifts,   due  to  problems  of  enumeration. 

Forceful    and  durable  trends  will    continue  alter- 
ing the  ethnic  composition  and  hence  the  house- 
hold and  age  balance  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Negro  population  will    continue  to  decline  slight- 
ly as    it  has  over  the    last  few  years.  (Statis- 
tically,  however,   this  decrease  will    be  hidden 
by  gains    in  the  Chinese  component  of   the  non- 
white  population.)     As  a  result  of  continued 
in-migration  and  natural    increase,   the  Puerto 
Rican  share  of   the  population  will   expand  from 
an  estimated   37  Dercent   in    1970  to  40  percent 
in    1975.     The  white  population  will    keep  declin- 
ing,  although  the    loss  will    be    less   than  would 
otherwise  occur  because  new  apartments,  such 
as   the  Seward  Park  Extension  Urban  Renewal  Pro- 
ject,  will   attract  new  whites   and   retain  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  present  population. 

Considering  the  demographic  forces   that  are 
active  on  the   Lower  East  Side  and   the  course 
that  community   rebuilding   is    likely  to  take, 
with   its   stress  on  apartments   for   families  of 
low  and  moderate   income,   Puerto  Rlcans  will 
become  the  dominant  group  on  the   Lower  East 
Side  by    1980.     The  non-white  component  will  al- 
so expand,   but  "the   increase  will    be  attributable 
to  the  entry  of  Chinese,    rather  than  growth 
among  the  Negro  population.      Whites  will  con- 
tinue to  decline    in   numbers,   especially  among 
middle-aged   and  elderly  households.  Although 
the  convenience  and  vitality  of   the   Lower  East 
Side,   as  well   as  the  prospects  of   decent  hous- 
ing  in  new  cooperatives,    rehabilitated  build- 
ings or  expensive  apartment  towers,   will  at- 
tract young  white  households  without  school- 
age  children,   the  continued  exodus  of  older 
white   families  will   more  than   balance  this  se- 
I  ect  i  ve  entry . 

Sometime  between    1975  and    1980  the   Lower  East 
Side  will    reach  a  population  peak  of  between 
205  and   210  thousand  people.     At  this  point 
all    buildable  vacant    land  will   have  been  used 
and  the  two   large  pending  urban   renewal  pro- 
jects,  which   have   few  on-site   families,  will 
be  completed.     Subsequent   large-scale  rebuild- 
ing of  the  dense  tenement  sections  will  cause 
a   loss  of   population  and  housing  units,  since 
tenement  blocks  with   240  families  to  the  acre 
will    be   replaced  with  modern  buildings  housing 
about   165   families  to  the  acre.     However,  as 
detailed    in  the  next  chapters,    if  additional 
land  now  devoted  to  streets  and  shoreline  areas 
is   used   for  housing,   even  while  the  tenement 
blocks   are   rebuilt  at    lower  densities,  the 
number  of   dwelling  units  can  eventually  be  kept 
at  66,000,   which   is  close  to   its  present  level 
of   about  69,000.     But  this  number  would  not  be 
attained   until   the   reconstruction  program  is 
completed;   at   intermediate  points  the  community 
would   have   less  than  66,000  apartments.  As 
household  size  will   decline  slightly,  fewer 
people  will   be  housed   in  the  same  number  of 
apartments.     A  reasonable  estimate  of   the  total 


population  at  the  end  of  the  rebuilding  period 
would  be  between   175,000  and   180,000  people. 

In  the  past,  ethnic  considerations,  more  than 
any  other,  have  determined  the  role  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  as  a  haven   for  poor  and  unass I  ml  I ated 
people.     However,  there  are  signs  that  ethnic 
origins  will   not  be  as  dominant  a  distinction 
In  the  future  and  will  gradually  be  replaced 
by  economic  and  related  concerns.     Since  large- 
scale   Immigrations  of  ethnic  populations  Into 
New  York  City  have  essentially  halted,  the 
emerging  character  of   the   Lower  East  Side  will 
be  a   lower-Income  community  composed  of  long- 
term  residents  and  new  arrivals  not  so  much 
divided  by  ethnic  and  racial   cleavages  as  they 
are  unified  by  a  common    lack  of  participation 
In  the  goods  and  benefits  cf  society. 


SOME    IMPORTANT  SOCIAL  ISSUES 

The  trend  of   population  change  will   deepen  vital 
social   problems  that  have  appeared  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  In  the  last  two  decades.     The  age- 
group  distribution  In  Table  3  Indicates  two 
population  groups--the  elderly  and  youngsters 
between  6  and   l9--that  are  growing  and  whoso 
social  and  psychological   problems  may  have 
the  most  pronounced  effect  upon  the  community. 
Such  a  polarity  also  highlights  the  recent 
ethnic  and  racial   changes  In  the  Lower  East- 
Side:     the  young  represent  the  problems  of  many 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  non-white  newcomers, 
while  the  aged  reflect  the  condition  of  the 
remaining  white  population  accustomed  to  a 
different  kind  of  community.  Geographically, 
changes   In  these  two  groups  are  complementary. 
Newcomers  have  tended  to  settle  apart  from  the 
older  people,    for  example,   east  of  Avenue  A, 
while  the  aged  have  remained  where  the  original 
population  Is  most  stable,  such  as  west  of 
Avenue  A  or  below  East  Broadway. 

Understanding  and  responding  to  the  aspirations 
and  expectations  of   young  people   Is   a  paramount 
challenge  for  the  Lower  East  Side.  Although 
it   Is  sadly     unrecognized  now,  the  necessity 
for  confronting  this  challenge  will   be  heightened 
as  this  group  matures.     The  family  and  the 
school,  two  Institutions  that  should  offer  re- 
cognition, stability,  and  direction  to  young- 
sters, are  often  unable  to  respond  to  these 
tasks   In   a  poor  neighborhood.     Conflicts  bet- 
ween family  and  peer  environments,  the  Inabili- 
ty of  many  of  the  families  to  foster  self- 
esteem  and  purposef u I ness  among  their  children 
(over  one-fifth  of   the   families    lack  a  male 
head)   and  neighborhood   Instability  (public 
schools   report  an  annual   student  turnover  of 
30  to  40  percent),   can  easily  alienate  young 
people  from  society  and  the  very  sources  that 
should  be  supporting  them. 

In  this  precarious  situation  the  school  usually 
responds  by  offering  uninspired  and  Irrelevant 
Instruction  and   Illogical   discipline,  when  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  taste  for  knowledge  need 
to  be  communicated.     Students  who  drop  out, 
and  even  many  who  finish,   have   few  vocational 
opportunities  or  incentives  for  entering  a 
responsible  adult   life.     Teen-age  unemployment 
has  been  consistently  high  and  "training"  pro- 
grams or  counseling  have  not  made  any  Inroads 
on   it  or  prevented  the  youngsters   from  being 
disaffected.     The  result  Is  and  will   be  a 
growing  number  of  alienated  youths  seeking  self- 
expression  and  a  share,  on  their  own  terms,  of 
the  benefits  of  our  society.     The   Impact  of 
these  problems  on  the  Lower  East  Side   Is  mani- 
fest  In  delinquency  and  more  serious  and  violent 
crimes,   a  rising  number  of  teen-age  narcotics 
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addicts,   and  a  general   restlessness  among  Its 
youth.     For  the  young  people  their  alienation 
may  be  the  beginning  of   a  permanent  separation 
from  family,   school   and  community.     While  such 
traditional    remedies  as  more  recreation  fa- 
cilities have  their  place,   the  problems  of  youth 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  demand  a  much  more  pro- 
found response  from  Institutions  and  Individuals. 


While  the  problems  of  youth  are  Independent 
of  place  and  exist  wherever  there  are  young 
people,   the  problems  of   the  Lower  East  Side  s 
23,000  elderly  people  are  rooted   In  specific 
places  and  events  that  they  cannot  easily  flee 
On  many  blocks  an  aged  and  aging  white  populac 
Is  being  surrounded  by  younger  families.  Age, 
language,    life-style  and  behavior  and  goals 
divide  the  groups  and  make  understanding  dlffl 
cult.     As  blocks  change  and  new   families  move 


In,   the  "residual"  elderly  and  middle-aged 
people  fear  becoming   Isolated  and  display  fatal- 
istic feelings  of    loneliness  and  abandonment. 

Certainly  elderly  people  need  appropriate  hous- 
ing and  proper  medical    care.     Several  hundred 
new   low-rent  apartments   for  the  elderly  are 
being  built  or  planned,   and  the  newer  neighbor- 
hood health  services  are  steps   In  the  right 
direction.     But,   for  example,   the   Lower  East 
Side  has  pitifully   few  nursing  homes   and  decent 
extended  care  services   for  the  elderly.  Most 
of  all   the  elderly  will   want  to  be  part  of  a 
community  they  understand   and   know,   and  that 
will   grant  them  self-esteem  and  purpose. 

The  conditions  of   youth  and  old   age   reflect  the 
Lower  East  Side  past  and  present.      If   the  com- 
munity  Is  to  survive  both  groups  must   find  a 
future . 
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3.  ASPECTS     OF  REBUILDING 


SUMMARY 


The  Lower  East  Side,  with   its  antiquated,  waste- 
ful  street  pattern  and  century-old  uninhabitable 
tenements,    is  one  of   New  York's  neighborhoods 
most  desperately   in  need  of   reshaping  and  rebuild- 
ing.    At  the  same  time  the  obstacles  to  rebuild- 
ing are  formidable.     Aside  from  questions  of 
cost,   vacant   land   in  usable  sizes  Is  scarce,  the 
problem  of   relocation   is   immense,  and  administra- 
tive and   land  use  stipulations  seem  designed  ex- 
pressly to  deter  the  kind  of  gradual,   phased  re- 
building such  an  area  requires. 

Because  of   the   nature  of   the  problems  and  the 
community,  a  staged  vest  pocket  approach  has  been 
chosen  as  most  feasible  economically  as  well  as 
in  terms  of   relocation.     Under  this  plan,  hous- 
ing built  on  smaller  usable  sites  will   serve  as 
relocation  places   for   tenants    in  old-law  tene- 
ments,  which  can   then  be  torn  down  and   the  land 
used   for   new   housing  with   a  minimum  of  reloca- 
tion.     In  time  this  program  can  progress  geomet- 
rically and  become  cumulative.     However,  to  Im- 
plement  a  staged  approach,   not  only   do  the  neces- 
sary resources  have  to  be  allocated,   but  Insti- 
tutional  and  administrative  performance  also 
has  to  be  made  more  enlightened  and  flexible. 

For  example,  minimum  acreage  requirements  for 
new  housing  should   be  changed   In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of    land;    fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  open  space  and  parking  might  be  postponed 
until   the  end  of   rebuilding  so  that  open  land 
could  be  used   for  early  relocation;   and  zoning 
regulations  generally  allowing  only    135  apart- 
ments per  acre   (R-7)  could  be  altered  to  allow 
about    165  per  acre  or  even  varied  according  to 
the  site  chosen. 

Although  the  Lower  East  Side   is  notoriously 
short  of    land,   "new    land"  can   be  created  by 
judicious  use  of   the  following  methods:     c  oslng 
unnecessary   streets,   using   neglected  park  land 
such  as  the  Sara  D.   Roosevelt  Parkway,   and  fill- 
ing  in   land  along  the  East  River  shoreline. 
Together  with  most  of   the    land   now  occupied  by 
tenements   and   urban   renewal    projects  a  I  ready 
designated,   enough    land  can   be  accumulated  to 
supply  the  necessary  36,000  new  apartments.  By 
expanding   the  usable    land   supply  while  re- 
accommodating  almost  as  many   famil.es  as  now 
live  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  densities  can  be 
reduced   from  the  240  families  per  acre  now  pre- 
vailing  in  the  tenement  blocks  to  an  average 
of    165  per  acre   in  the   rebuilt  sections. 

The   report   finds   that  more  than  n I ne- ten ths  of 
Ihe  old-law  tenements  are  not   fit  to   II ve    , n  a  d 
should  be  replaced.     They  are  five  and  six  story 
walk-ups  with  most  of   the  rooms   haying  no   I. ght 
or  air       They  destroy  the  possibility  of  decent 


living  conditions  for  their   Inhabitants  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  decent  neighborhood  for  all  who 
reside  In  the  area.     A  good  portion  of  new-law 
tenements  can  be  rehabilitated.     Generally,  of 
the  69,600  apartments  presently  on  the  Lowor 
East  Side,   28,400  are  now  up  to  full  standard, 
another  4,000  or  so  can  be  created  through  re- 
habilitation, and  the  remainder  must  be  replaced 
by  new  housing.     The  plan  alma  to  rebuild  so  that 
at   least  95  percent  of  the  present  Lower  Eaat 
Side  tenants  can  remain  either  In  presently 
adequate,  or  new  housing. 

A  suggestion  for  closing  Forsyth  Street  between 
Canal   and  Grand  Streets  and  combining  It  with 
the   land  available  from  the  unused  Sara  0. 
Roosevelt  Parkway  demonstrates  how  a  long  atrip 
of   new  housing  surrounded  by  pleasant  open  apnea 
and  shopping  can  become  a  model   for  the  community 
The  new  street  pattern  suggested  alms  not  at  the 
superblock  of  the  old-fashioned  housing  project, 
but  at  small   modules,  with  some  atreets  cloaed 
to  traffic,   but  with  all   houalng  near  atroota 
and  thus  not   Isolated  from  the  life  of   the  com- 
munity. 

A  series  of   Illustrations  shows  a  nine-block 
prototype  area  developed  tor  demonstration  pur- 
poses.    The  area,  typical    In  Its  ahabblnoas  and 
poverty,    Is  bounded  by  Houston,   Delancoy,  Clin- 
ton and  Pitt  Streets.     If   Is  proposed  to  rebuild 
1,855  apartments   In  the  form  of  tour-story 
buildings    Interspersed  with   towers,    llnod  Olonfl 
the  periphery  of   the  area,  enclosing  attractive 
and  varied  open  apacea.     The  demonstration  areas 
show   that   rebuilding  on   the   Lowor   East  Side  la 
Indeed  feasible,  provided  that   It   Is  done  In 
a  gradual   staged  process,  and  that  administra- 
tive policy  can  be  reformed   to  moot  the  needs  of 
the  specific  community. 


PROBLEMS    AND  ISSUES 


To  a   large  extent  today's  Lower  East  Side  pre- 
serves almost  undisturbed  the  physical  heritage 
of   the  past  century.     Street  and  residential 
patterns  were  poor  even  when  new.     As  was  true 
one  hundred  years  ago,  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,   antiquated   tenement   housing  endangers 
human   life,  and  a  monotony  of   filth,  despair, 
and  frustration  characterize  the  neighborhood. 
In  contrast  to  other  parts  of  Manhattan  a  quie- 
tude pervades  the  atmosphere;   the  typical  din 
of  construction  does  not  often  disturb   the  Lower 
East  Side. 


PHYSICAL  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES 


Retaining   tho   Lower   Last   Side  as  a  residential 
district  will   ontall   crucial   but  gradual  changes 
In  physical   patterns  and  their  supporting  in- 
st I tutlonal   and  administrative  policies.  Tho 
bulk  of    Its  residential    land   Is  densely  covered 
by  one  I  on  I    tenement    buildings  and  reticulated 
by  a  redundant  street  system.     Piecemeal  re- 
habilitation  and  other    temporizing  measures  are 
Inappropriate   In  a  neighborhood  that  demands  a 
rebuilt  and  reshaped  physical   sotting.     As  re- 
sources are  not  available  for   full   and  Immediate 
reconstruction,   a   flexible  physical   and  admini- 
strative framework  must  be  established,  within 
which   Incremental   but  viable  renewal   can  take 
place   In  plannod  stages. 

Land  Use  and  Circulation 

The  existing   land  use  pattern   (see  Map  2,  Exist- 
ing Land  Use)    Is  a  product  of   the  grid  street 
pattern  and  the  geographical    location  of  tho 
neighborhood.     Housing  and  streets  account  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  the   land  area.  Three 
different  street  grids  connect  tho  distended 
Lowor  East  Side  to  the  surrounding  sections  of 
Manhattan  and  handle  traffic  within  the  neigh- 
borhood.     First,    Second  and  Third  Avenue-Bowery 
and  their  extensions  below  Houston  Street  are 
the  most    Important   north-south  routes.  Together 
with  cross  streets-- I  4th ,  Houston,  Delancey, 
and  Canal--they  carry   large  amounts  of  through 
traffic,  much  of    It  coming  from  or  going  to  the 
three  East  River  bridges  and   the  FDR  Drive. 
Tho   totter  avenues  and  their  southerly  exten- 
sions carry  more    local    traffic,   although  the 
frequent   Intersections  and  other  disruptions 
Inhibit  their  effective  functioning.  Grand 
Street  and  East  Broadway,  and  several  of  the 
numbered  cross  streets  are  secondary  east-west 
streets.     Most  of   the  numerous  remaining  streets 
are   local    routes  used  mainly   for  parking  and 
access  to  residential   blocks.     They  offer  an 
opportunity  to  restructure  the   land  development 
pattern  and  enhance  neighborhood   llvablllty  by 
limiting  entry  of  traffic   Into  residential  sec- 
tions. 

The  Lower  East  Side  contains  two  types  of  resi- 
dential  blocks:     traditional  city  blocks  of 
tenements  and  older  commercial   buildings,  and 
superblocks  of   housing  projects  at  much  lower 
densities.     Many  of  the  tenement  blocks  are  too 
small   to  be  economically  rebuilt  with  modern 
methods  and   land  use  practices.     On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  superblocks  are  so  large  that 
they  are  virtually   Islands  of  housing,  socially 
and  physically   isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 


community.      The  numerous   local   streets  are  lineo 
with   retail   and  commercial   storefronts.  "any 
of   them  are  empty  or  have  Been  given  over  to 

. 

Delancey  Street. 

and  primary  street  pattern  will  persist.  But 
In  smaller,  local  sections  significant  change 
will  occur:  redundant  streets  will  be  abolished 
and  blocks  and  parcels  combined  to  produce  a  new 
land  module  and  development  format  responsive  to 
contemporary  technology  and  administrative  prac- 
tices. 

Building  Coverage  and  Usable  Land 

The   Intensity  with  which   land   is  used   in  the 
older  residential   portions  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  makes  rebuilding,  even  of  the  vest-pocket 
variety,   without  dislocation,   exceptionally  dif- 
ficult.    As  Map  3   (Building  Conditions)  shows, 
the  tenement  districts  have  very   little  open 
space;   these  buildings  typically  cover  about 
ninety  percent  of   a  plot  25  feet  wide  and  100 
feet  deep.     Except  for  a  handful   of  locations, 
most  of  which  will   be  used   in  the  first  stage 
of   rebuilding,   there  are   few  opportunities  to 
Insert   new  buildings    Into  the  existing  fabric. 
Although  building  coverage  In  public  housing 
rarely  exceeds  thirty  percent,   the  buildings 
are  so  arranged  on  the    land  that   in  most  cases 
It   Is   Impossible  to  introduce  new  structures 
on  the  sites.      If   the  community    is   to  be  changed 
at  all,  new  physical   and  management  strategies 
that  permit  rebuilding   In  the  situations  that 
offer  themselves  on  the  Lower  East  Side  will 
have  to  be  formulated. 

Map  5,   Development  Opportunities,    shows  on  a 
composite  basis  all    land  that  could  be  immediate- 
ly  considered   available   for  development  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.      It   Includes  vacant  parcels, 
parking   lots,   buildings  that  are  empty  or  almost 
empty,   one-storey  structures  and   buildings  in 
poor  condition.     If  the  criteria  for  selecting 
sites  for  new  housing   (see  Chapter  5)  are  applied 
to  these  sites,   there  are  few   locations  where  it 
Is  feasible  to  begin   Immediate  rebuilding.  As 
most  of   the  usable  sites   are  consumed   in   Stage  I 
of  the  vest-pocket  housing  program,   the  creation 
of   subsequent  sites    is  dependent  on  clearing 
buildings  that  are  now  occupied.     However,  as 
will   be  detailed   later,  the  Lower  East  Side 
does  have  unused   reserves  that  can   be  trans- 
formed   into  "new    land"   for   rebuilding.  For 
example,  almost  eighty  acres,   about  half  of  which 
will    be  used   for  housing,   can  be  recaptured  by 
closing   redundant  streets.     Most  of  Sara  D. 
Roosevelt  Parkway,   a  sadly   neglected  and  un- 
patronlzed  park,   can  be  used  for  building  and 
the  park    land   regained    later.     About  twenty 
additional    acres  can  be  created   by   filling  in 
part  of  the  East  River  shoreline  above  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 

Bui  I d  i  ng   Dens  I  ty 

Just  about  half  of  the  70,000  occupied  housing 
units  are  in  uninhabitable  old-law  tenements 
which  occupy   145  acres  at  an  average  density  of 
240  units  to  the  acre.     If  these  145  acres  were 
rebuilt  at  the  prevailing  zoning,  which   is  al- 
most  totally  R-7  or   its  commercial  equivalent 
(a  maximum  of   135  two-bedroom  apartments  to  the 
acre)   ,  with  a  small   amount  of  R-8  (a  maximum 
of  220  two-bedroom  apartments),   about  21,000 
new  units  could  be  built.     The  result  would  be 
a  net   loss  of   14,000  apartments  from  the  number 
now  on  the   land.     An   important  target  of  the 
rebuilding  program  should  be  to  replace  as  many 
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of    these    14,000  apartments  as  possible  within 
the  Lower  East  Side,  by  using  the  "new  land" 
resources,  employing   now  administrative  and  land 
development   concepts,    and   rebuilding  at  higher 
densities  and    land  coverage  than  are  now  per- 
mitted . 

Bui  I d I ng  Cond 1 t  i  ons 

Map  3,  Building  Conditions,  clearly  shows  the 
bifurcation  of   housing  conditions  on  the  Lower 
East  Side:     the  project  housing,  both   low  and 
moderate  Income,   Is  In  good  condition,  while 
the  tenement  districts,  except  where  rehabilita- 
tion has  occurred,  are  uniformly  In  fair  or  poor 
condition.     Mop  4,   Assets,    Implies  the  long- 
term  projection  of  the  Building  Conditions  map. 
The  dominant  housing  assets  with  thirty  or 
forty  more  years  of  useful    life  ahead,  are  the 
projects.     The  only  other  residential  buildings 
that  should  be  kept  are  renovated  tenements, 
most  new-laws  (If  renovated),  the  few  multiple- 
dwellings  (post  1929),  and  a  tew  rows  of  small 
dwellings   left  from  the  Lower  East  Side's  era 
as  an  upper-class  neighborhood.     Except  for  the 
projects,  the  bulk  of  residential   assets  are 
above  Houston  Street  and  west  of   Avenue  A,  al- 
though small   clusters  occur  east  of  Avenue  A 
and  below  East  Broadway.     Between  Oelancey  Street 
and   East  Broadway   there  ore  few  residential 
buildings  that  can  be  salvaged.     This  assessment 
parallels  the  Implications  of  Map  5,  Development 
Opportunities.     Where  development  opportunities 
are  most  plentiful    (bordered  by  a  heavy  dotted 
line)  there  are  few  durable  assets. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES 


Formidable  as  the  problems  of  assembling  land 
and  securing  funds  are,  they  are  matched  by  In- 
stitutional and  administrative  constraints  that 
can  exert  a  considerable,   i*   not  decisive.  In- 
fluence over  the   location,  pace,  and  scale  of 
rebuilding.     These  administrative  problems  are 
of   two  kinds:      those   relating  to  the  staging 
of  rebuilding  and  the  synchronization  of  site 
acquisition,    relocation,    and  construction,  and 
those  concerned  with    land-use  controls. 

The  former  are   largely  due  to  the  divergence 
between   urban  renewal,   the  main  administrative 
device  for  acquiring   land  for  rebuilding,  and 
the  apparent  goals  of  a  staged  vest-pocket  pro- 
gram.    Urban  renewal   as   It  has  been  traditional- 
ly practiced    Is  essentially  a  procedure  for  mak- 
ing available  building  sites  at  suitable  prices. 
It  has  had   little  to  do  with  the  sensitive  Issue 
of  relocating  people  from  these  sites  or  helping 
them  to  remain  In  the  neighborhood.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  vest-pocket  format  was  designed 
as  a  humane  antidote  to  the  problems  of  reloca- 
tion and  rehousing.     By  exploiting  available 
land  opportunities  and  consciously  shaping  ac- 
tions to  the  demands  of  relocation  and  rehousing, 
the  vest-pocket  approach  offers  a  much  more  ac- 
ceptable way  of  rebuilding  than  the  land  ac- 
quisition and  marketability  standards  of  urban 
renewal.     Lately  the  vest-pocket  concept  has 
been  expressed  through  the  Federal  Neighborhood 
Development  Program,    in  which  projects  are 
planned  and  undertaken  annually   in  accordance 
with  the  availability  of    funds  and  sites.  In- 
stead of  basing  decisions  on  a  fixed  urban  re- 
newal   plan,   yearly  commitments   can  be  made  In 
response  to  emerging  needs  and  opportunities. 

Staging,   Relocation,    and  Rehousing 

As  discussed    in  the  beginning  of    this  chapter, 
tenement  districts,  such  as  the  Lower  East  Side, 
ore  so  compactly  settled  and  have  so  little 


vacant    land   that  commun I ty-ondor sed   robulldlng  21 
can  only  proceed  at  a  gradual   and  carefully 
controlled  pace.     For  example,  the  Housing 
Authority  needs  sites  of  at    least  one  and  one- 
quarter  to  ono  and  one-half  acres  for  a  public 
housing  project.     In  the  dense  tenement  blocks 
of  the  Lower  East  Side  such  a  site  would  dis- 
place over  250  famlllos,    while  only  about  180 
families  could  be  rehoused  under  the  current 
zoning.     However,  the  Authority's  stipulation 
Is  more  a  product  of   administrative  practlcoi 
and  zoning  regulations  then  a  rule  dictated  by 
any    Immutable  situation.      If  regulations  were 
mode  more  flexible,  smaller  sites  could  be  usod 
for  rebuilding  In  a  vest-pocket  format. 

A  recent  City  Planning  Doportmont  staff  report 
on  aspects  of  rebuilding  and  zoning  In  areas 
like  the  Lower  East  Side  stated  that,  "the  ad- 
ministrative probloms  of   the  staging  process 
(are)  the  major  obstacle  to  a  rehousing  renewal 
policy.     It  requires  close  coordination  between 
the  relocation,  demolition  and  construction 
processes . "• 

Another  example  of   tho    Institutional  Inhibition 
of  rebuilding  Is  tho  rule  thot  the  full  open 
space  requirements  for  a  new  building  be  satis- 
fied on  the  site  before  occupancy.     This  makos 
sensible  rebuilding  on  the  Lower  East  Sldo 
costly,  protracted  and  disruptive.     For  If  opon 
space  requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  using 
the  land  occupied  by  tenements--whose  resldonts 
are  destined  to  become  tenants  of  tho  now  bulld- 
lng--the  tenements  must  be  cloarod  and  their 
residents  displaced  before  the  new  building  Is 
ready  to  receive  them. 

If  renewal    Is  to  be  accoloratod  and  rehousing 
needs  satisfied,   then  physical  and  administra- 
tive means  must  be  devised  that  will  permit 
sites  with  a  combination  of  vacant   land  and 
buildings  and  occupied   buildings  to  bo  progress- 
ively used  for  staged  rebuilding.     While  tho 
rebuilding    of  a   larger  site,  of  porhaps  a 
block,  may  extend  over  two  or  more  stagos,  thoro 
must  be  a  firm  commitment  to  acquire  the  entire 
site  to  ensure  that  the  opon  spoco  and  parking 
requirements  will   eventually  bo  satisfied. 

In  addition,  other  measures,  as  cited  In  the 
Planning  Department  study,  should  bo  taken  fo 
ensure  the  Integrity  of  the  project.  Thoso 
measures   Include:     retention  of  tho  occupied 
buildings  long  enough  to  move  tenants   Into  tho 
new  buildings;  waivers  of  bulk  and  set-bock  re- 
quirements to  permit  construction  of  tho  first 
building;  commitments  to  tenants  regarding  re- 
location priorities;  end  schodulos  for  the 
stages  and  agreements  on  tho  synchronization  of 
clearance  and  new  construction.  Provision 
could  also  be  made  for  satisfying  parking  and 
open  space  requirements  at  sites  not  contiguous 
to  the  principal  site. 

By  progressively  using  all  or  part  of  tho  open 
space  allotment  of  a  first  stage  es  tho  build- 
ing site  for  a  second  stage,  a  series  of  staged 
redevelopment  projects  could  be  Implemontod  at 
several    locations  In  the  community.     As  redeve- 
lopment proceeds  and  becomes  more  Inclusive,  ap- 
propriate open  space  and  parking  requirements 
would  be  met,  and   Increases  In  density  end  vari- 
ations in  building  type  could  be  Introducod  to 
permit  a  mixture   in   i ncomo  classos  and  family 
types.     Thus  the  benefits  of  rebuilding  and  re- 
location would  become  cumulative.     The  Justifica- 
tion for  encouraging  partial    satisfaction  of 

'Summary  of  Special  2onlnq  and  Renewal  Concepts 
for  R-7  OlstrlcT^,  Oeporfment  of  City  Planning, 
Urban  Design  Group. 


parking,  opon  spaco,  and  community  sorvice  re- 
qulromonts    I*   that   these  t.rylces  a  no  facilities 
aro  not   available  under  existing  conditions 
and  would   not   i>e  available  under   traditional  ur- 
ban renewal  any  sooner  than  under  a  staged  ap- 
proach. 3  v 

Under  this  type  of  program  close  coordination 
between  new  construction,  acquisition,  and  re- 
location  Is  extraordinarily  Important.     In  fact. 
It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  If 
this  coordination    Is   not   forthcoming,  especially 
In  tho  early  years  of   rebuilding,  vest-pocket 
renewal  of  tho  neighborhood  will   be  faced  with 
•Imost   Insuperable  obstacles. 

Stage  I  of  tho  vost-pockot   program,  as  described 
In  Chaptor  5,  provides   1,805  new  apartments  on 
eight  sites.     After  Stage   I   few  vacant  sites 
will   remain  that  do  not  entail   substantial  ro- 
locotlon.     If  relocation  Is  to  be  avoided  and 
rebuilding  advancod,  optimal   use  must  be  made 
of  the  1,805  Stage  I  apartments  as  relocation 
resourcos  for  Stage  II.      In  order  to  "capture" 
as  many  of    those  apartments  as  possible  for 
Stage  II   rolocatlon.  Stage  II  sites  must  be 
deslgnatod  and  acquired  before  the  Stage  I  hous- 
ing Is  complotod.     Thus  relocatees  will  have 
priority  for  the  new  housing  and  will  bo  able 
to  move  In  dlroctly.     Also,  occupancy  of  Stage  I 
end  subsoquont  housing  must  be  reserved  for  the 
affoctod  relocatees;    If    It   Is  not,  sites  for 
additional  stages  will  not  be  liberated. 

Tho  principal  purpose  of  Stage   I    Is  to  provide 
the  "surplus"  of  apartments  necessary  to  Initiate 
rebuilding  at  an  offoctlve  scale;  to  start  a 
chain  reaction,  as   It  wero.     While  Stage   I  sites 
aro  widely  dispersed   because  of  the  aval  I ab I  I  I ty 
of    land  and  the  expectations  of  neighborhood 
groups.   Stage  II  sites  should  be  concentrated 
on  blocks  with  site  opportunities  and  local 
sponsor   Interest,  and  where  Inroads  can  be  made 
Into  soctlons  of  especially  poor  housing.  Vest- 
pocket  slto  designations  for  Stage  II   can  be 
relatively  largo,  oncompass 1 ng  one  or  more  blocks, 
with  staging  designed  to  minimize  dislocation 
and  moxlmlze  rehousing  possibilities. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  tho  conventional  urban 
renewal  cycle  to  take  eight  to  ten  years  from 
tho  time  selection  of  a  slto  commences  until 
the  building   Is  finally  occupied.     By  combining 
the  accelerated  site  selection  and  acquisition 
procedures  of  the  vest-pocket  approach  with  the 
advantages  of  coordinated  staging,  this  time 
can  be  halved.     Once  the  overlapping  steps  of 
vost-pockot  development  are  under  way,  the 
yoar  and  a  half  to  two  years  normally  used  for 
off-slto  rolocatlon  could  be  saved  by  having 
on-site  relocation  already  available.     Up  to  two 
moro  years  can  be  sevod  In  the  pre-re I ocat I  on 
steps  by  having  the  site  In  the  designation  and 
acquisition  procedures   before   relocation  begins. 
In  en  era  of   rapidly  Increasing  costs,  the  ac- 
celerated staged  process  Is  also  more  sound 
economically  than  conventional   urban  renewal. 

Land  Uso  Controls:     Zoning  and  Density 

As  notod  above,    If   the  tenements  with  240  apart- 
monts  per  acre  are  rebuilt  at  current  zoning 
provisions,  a  substantial    loss  of  apartments-- 
over  I  3  ,  000--w I  I  I  occur.     Even  rebuilding  and 
now  modes  of    land  use  will  not  sufficiently  com- 
pensate for  this   loss.     The  two  approaches  open 
aro:     to  Increase  the  zoning  density  from  the 
predominant  R-7  category  for  each  vest-pocket 
slto,  or  recognize  the  ubiquity  of  the  problem 
and  devlso  a  comprehensive  alternative,  applic- 
able to  similar  neighborhoods.     The  first  ap- 
proach, which   Is  essentially  "spot-zoning"  on 
a  largo  scale  without  reference  to  a  comprehensive 


plan,    will    Increase  densities  but  not  assure  an 
Improved  residential   environment.      Under  the 
second  approach,    regulations   could  be  made  res- 
ponsive to  general    conditions   In  the  city  and 
aimed  at   higher  densities  and    Improved  liabi- 
lity.    Even  within  a  community,  different  sec- 
tions and  streets  may  adapt  best  to  different 
zoning  requirements.      for  example,    such  wide 
streets  as  Delancny,  first.  Second  and  Third 
Avenue-Bowery,  could  easily  support  a  density 
of   200  apartments  per  acre,   while  small  In- 
terior streets  should  be  limited  to  perhaps  150. 

A  basic  framework  within  which  such  regulations 
could  be  Instituted  already  exists  In  the  city's 
land  use  controls,  namely  the  large-scale  resi- 
dential  development  provisions  of  the  New  York 
City  Zoning  Resolution.     The  Resolution  recog- 
nizes that  the  "district  regulations  (that  Is, 
the  present  R-7  zoning)  may  Impose  necessary  ri- 
gidities and  thereby  prevent  achievement  of  the 
best  possible  slto  plan  within  the  overall  den- 
s  I  te  and  bulk  controls."     It  therefore  provides 
new  regulations  (the  large-scale  residential 
development  provisions), 

"designed  to  allow  greater  flexi- 
bility for  the  purposes  of  securing 
better  site  planning  for  develop- 
ment of  vacant  land  to  achieve  more 
efficient  use  of  Increasingly 
scarce    land  within  the  framework  of 
overall  bulk  controls,  to  enable 
open  space  In   large  scale  residen- 
tial   developments  to  be  arranged  In 
such  a  way  as  best  to  serve  active 
and  passive  recreation  needs  of 
the  res  I  dents  .  .  . . " 

As  suggested  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning, 
large-scale  development  provisions   In  the  form 
of  a  Planned  Unit  Development  would  be  applied 
to  districts  now  zoned  R-7.     Rather  than  attain- 
ing higher  densities  by  simply  changing  thezon- 
Ing  category  from  R-7  to  R-8.  under  the  large- 
scale  provisions  a  series  of    Incentives  would 
link  Increased  density  to  specified  Improvements. 
Thus  the  developer,   for  example,  a  community 
sponsor  or  the  Housing  Authority,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  use  a  smaller  site  than  specified  If 
he  provided  covered  parking  Instead  of  surface 
parking  and  we  I  I -des 1 gned  open  space  Instead  of 
simply  leaving  the  spaces  between  the  buildings. 
Such  "credits"  according  to  the  City  Planning 
Department  would  permit  "proportional  Increases 
In   zoning   rooms    (density),    greater  coverage 
(lower  buildings),  and  greater  bulk." 

Studies   Indicate  that  a  density  of  around  165 
apartments  (two-bedroom  average)  per  acre  Is 
about  the  optimum  at  which  development  costs 
are  acceptable,  a  reasonable  choice  In  living 
arrangements  and  building  types  can  be  attained, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  open  spaces  and  toler- 
able harmony  with  surrounding  buildings  and 
streets.      If  a  greater  density  Is  allowed,  high 
towers  will   predominate,  the  choice  of  building 
types  will  be  severely  circumscribed,  and  con- 
sistency with  the  present  scale  of  the  neigh- 
borhood will    be   Ignored.      Moreover,    high  den- 
sities and  the  architectural   solutions  associ- 
ated with  them  may  prove  to  be  too  Inflexible 
and  monolithic  for  the  closely-knit  staging 
sequence   descr I  bed  above  . 

In  terms  of  building  types,  a  density  of  about 
165  apartments  per  acre  would  permit  a  mixture 
of  walk-ups,    lower  apartment  buildings,  and 
towers.     (Such  a  mixture  of  types  within  a 
planned  development    Is  described  below.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  city's  studies,  a  site  of  at 
least  80,000  square  feet  (almost  two  acres)  Is 
needed  for  the  environmental   benefits  and  den- 


slty  gains  that  should   accompany  large-scale 
redevelopment  In  an  R-7  zone.     Ideally,  the  sire 
should  be   larger,  perhaps  the  equivalent  of 
two  or  more  blocks,    permitting   the  additional 
benefits  of  a  more  flexible  deployment  of  open 
space,   parking  and  supporting   facilities  than 
would  be  possible  If  each  building  were  con- 
structed Independently. 

In  sum,  the  optimal   situation  for  a  rebuilding 
and  rehousing  policy  for  the  Lower  East  Side  Is 
as   follows:     vacant  and/or  uninhabited  sites  of 
at   least  80,000  square  feet  offering  an  Immedi- 
ate opportunity  to  start  rebuilding  would  be 
designated  for  vest-pocket  renewal.  Large-scale 
development   provisions  would  permit  renewal  at 
an  average  of    165  apartments  per  acre  and  Intro- 
duce desirable  environmental  qualities.  Sites 
would  be  progressively  redeveloped  through  a 
series  of  vest-pocket  stages  in  which  the  hous- 
ing of  one  stage  becomes  the  relocation  resource 
of  the  next  stage,  and  the  open  space  of  the  one 
becomes  the  construction  site  of  the  second.  As 
the  process  continues,  the  renewal  and  rehousing 
cycle  can  be  accelerated  and  overlapped,  and  a 
continuous  program  of  neighborhood  redevelopment 
set  In  motion. 


Estimated  Housing  Invontorv 
by  Bui Idlnq   Type,  1970 

Type  of  Bui Idlng  Number  Per  Cont 

Old-Law  -  Unrenovoted  37,000  53.1 

Old  Law  -  Renovated  1,500  2.2- 

New  Law  (a)  4,200  6.0 

Low-Rent  Projects  12,100  17.* 

Moderate-Rent  Projects 

Cooperatives  7,700  I  1. 1 

Rental  3,800  5.5 

High-Rent  800  I  .2 

Other  Multiple  Owel I Ings 

and  Miscellaneous  Residences  2,500  3.5 

(b)    

Total  69.600  100.0 

(a)  Built  between  1901  and  1929 

Cb>  Multiple  dwellings  built  after  1929,  ronovatod 
smal I  bul  Idlngs,  etc. 

Source:     U.S.  Census  of  Housing,   1930  and  I960, 
N.Y.C.  Housing  Authority,  N.Y.C.  Housing  and 
Development  Administration,  and  consultant's 
estimates. 


GOALS    FOR  REBUILDING 


The  "raw  material"  for  rebuilding  the  Lower  East 
Side  will  consist  of  about  350  of  the  thousand 
acres  that  the  community  now  occupies.  The 
largest  share  of  this  land  that  can  be  rebuilt 
over  the  next  three  to  four  decades,  about  145 
acres.    Is  now  devoted  to  old-law  tenements  that 
cannot  and  should  not  be  retained.     Most  of  this 
land  should  be  reallocated  for  housing.  The 
next   largest  share,  almost  80  acres.    Is  now  used 
for  streets  that  will   not  be  necessary  In  a  re- 
structured circulation  and  land  development  sys- 
tem.    About  half  of  It  will   be  redeployed  for 
housing,  with  other  portions  going  to  open  space, 
parking  and  street    Improvements.      Much  of    the  90 
acres  now  devoted  to  commerce  and   1 ndustry--of - 
ten  not  compatible  with  a  residential  environ- 
ment— will  be  released  for  other  uses  as  the 
demand  for  such  acreage  declines  over  the  next 
few  decades.     About  50  acres  of    land,  most  of 
It  In  two  approved  urban  renewal   projects,  and 
Stage    I   of   the   vest-pocket  housing  program,  are 
already  scheduled  for  redevelopment  over  the 
next  decade.      About   5,600  new  apartments  plus 
some  community  services  and  other  uses  will  be 
built  on  this  land  while  almost  1,000  existing 
apartments   will    be  lost. 


Table  12.  below,  shows,  as  of   1970,  the  esti- 
mated distribution  of  housing   In  occupied  build 
Ings  by  basic  type. 


Only  about  3,000  of  the  37,000  apartments  In 
unrenovated  old  law  tenement  buildings   lend  thom- 
selves  to  long-term  rehabilitation.     Thoy  are, 
for  the  most  part,  found  In  tenements  near  reno- 
vated bulldinqs  or  near  more  durable  buildings 
such  as  multiple  dwellings  or  schools.  About 
two-thirds  of    the   new    low   tenements,  judging 
by  their  location  and  present  condition,  can 
be  rehabilitated  for  extended  use.     This  loaves 
a   total    of   about   35,000  apartmonts  that  oro 
unsuitable  for  long-term  rehabilitation  (more 
than  twenty  years)  and  should  bo  roplocod  as 
the  Lower  East  Side  Is  rebuilt. 

The  conclusion  that  an  extensive  old  law  rehabi- 
litation program  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  Lowor 
East  Side's  housing  problems  stems  from  tholr 
basic  design  and  structural  qualities  and  pa3t 
experience  with  tenement  rehabilitation.  Old 
law  tenements   In  this  neighborhood  are  typically 
six-storey  walkups  covering  about  ninety  per- 
cent of  a  plot  25  feet  wide  and   100  foot  doop. 
The  rooms  are  In  tandem.     In  the  oldest,  built 
between   1850  and  1879,  only  the  end  rooms  have 
direct  light  and  air.     Tenements  built  after 
1879  follow  the  "dumbbell   plan"  and  have  a  narrow 
light  well  between  buildings  which  permits  some 
light  and  air,  albeit  stagnant  and  dim,  Into 
the   Interior  rooms.     Writing  In  The  Tenoment 
Prob I  em  In   1903,  OeForest  and  Vol  I ler,  two 
early  housing  reformers,  describe  the  setting 
that  Is  still   f r I ghten I ng I y  real    for  over  half 
the  residents  of  the  Lower  East  Side: 

"Of  the  fourteen  rooms  on  each  floor, 
only  four  receive  direct  light  and 
air  from  the  street  or  from  the  smell 
yard  at  the  bock  of  the  building.... 
of  the  four  rooms  In  the  front  apart- 
ments, only  two  are  large  enough  to 
be  deserving  of  the  namo  of  rooms. 
The  front  one  Is  generally  about  10 
feet  6  Inches  wide  by   II    feat  3  Inches 
long;   the  other  room,  the  kitchen,  Is 
generally  the  same  s I *o  . . . . Boh  I nd  these 


-h?,rO0mS  fr*  th*  t>«"3roo«».  so  colie<j, 
-n  cn  art  hordly  more  than  closets. 

6  Inches  long  (60  square  feet)  hardly 

got   no    light  end  olr  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept that  which  comes  from  the  !a|r 
shaft     and  oxcept  on  the  highest 
dirk  »  9<,ne"'8llV  almost  totally 

Storting  with  First  Houses  In  1936  (the  nation', 
Oosplto  Mm  ted  success  In  minimizing  relocation 
aTIkZ     2  r?      "  comm""'ty's  housing  problem. 

creating  a  pleasant  and  livable  environment. 
The  not  rosult  was  a  drastic  reduction  In  the 
numbor  of  people  who  could  be  accommodated  on 
the  land.     First  Houses  yielded  densities  of 
183  persons  per  acre  as  against  botween  340 
and  400  In  nower  public  housing,  such  as  La 
Guardlo  Housos,  and  over  600  persons   In  the 
standing  tenements.     If  tenement  rehabilitation 
Involves  such  a  population  attrition.    It  cannot 
be  consldorod  as  a  reasonable  rebuilding  alter- 
native for  tho  Lower  East  Side. 

Thirty  yeors   lotor  the  "Instant  rehabilitation" 
demonstration  proved  that  tenements  could  be 
rapidly  rehabilitated  at  a  cost  por  usable  square 
foot  only  slightly  higher  than  for  new,  largo 
scale  housing  on  open  land.     Between  these  two 
notable  oxporlments   In  tenement  rehabilitation 
there  wore  end  continue  to  be  numerous  ventures 
Involving  Individual   buildings  or  small  groups 
of  buildings.     Since  they  are  based  on  the  avail- 
ability of  vacant  buildings,   these  experiments 
are  scattered  throughout  tho  Lower  East  Side 
without  much  regard  for  the  appropriateness  of 
rehabilitation  In  particular  locations. 

Even   If  tenements  can  be  rehabilitated  at  costs 
closo  to  that  of  new  housing,  the  rehabilitated 
buildings  rotaln  many  of  their  objectionable 
features:      land  coverage  Is  still  very  high, 
loovlng  little  open  space;     the  building  Is 
still   a  five  or  six-storey  walk-up;   the  "air 
shofts"  remain,  casting  the   Interior  rooms  In 
shadow  ond  foul  air.     The  conclusion  of  this 
report    Is    that   rehabilitation  will    have  very 
limited  utility  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and 
should  be  resorvod  for  the  more  ample  and  habit- 
able new  law  (post   1901)  tenements  and  places 
whoro  clusters  of  old-laws  can  be  renovated  and 
Incorporated    Into  an  encompassing  rebuilding 
plan. 


THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  REBUILDING 


The  physical    limitations  and  opportunities  for 
rebuilding  the  Lower  East  Side  are  apparent: 
a  repetitious  street  system  encases  an  obsolete 
land  development  pattern  that  In  turn  supports 
antiquated  buildings  unfit  for  continued  habita- 
tion or  durable  renovation.      In  the  best  of 
worlds  the  most  appropriate  remedy  would  be  to 
clear  and  reconstruct   large  segments,  say  four 
or  six  blocks,  at  a  time.     But  an  approach  at 
this  scale  is  presently  precluded  by  the  factors 
of   relocation  and  cost. 

Tho  staged  vest-pocket  approach,  described  above, 
was  adopted  as  a  modest  and  non-d I srupt I ve 
method   In  vlow  of  the  limitations.     As  detailed 
In  Chapter  5  on  the  vest-pocket  program.  Stage  I 
displaces  720  households  but  yields   1.805  new 


apartments  for  future  rehousing.     The  second 
Stage  uses  the  surplus  of  apartments  from  the 
first  stage  for  relocation  and  itself  offers  a 
rehousing  supply  for  a  third  stage-  Pursuing 
a  coordinated  and  judicious  program  of  new  con- 
struction and  controlled  rehousing,   large  sec- 
tions of  the  Lower  East  Side  could  be  renewed 
gradually  within  a  tolerable  level  of  disrup- 
tion. 

Of    the  estimated  69,600  apartments    In   the  Lower 
East  Side,  28,400  are  In  sound  modern  or  fully 
rehabilitated  buildings  that  are  not  expected 
to  need  anything  more  than  good  maintenance  and 
a  modest  level  of  repairs  over  the  next  few 
decades.     Of  the  remaining  41,200  apartments, 
about  35,200  are  In  old   law  (and  some  new  law) 
tenement  buildings  that  should  be  replaced.  The 
remaining  6,000  can  be  retained  If  they  are  re- 
habilitated  to  varying  degrees.      If    they  are 
rehabilitated  at  modern  standards,  these  6,000 
apartments  will  yield  about  4,000  renovated 
units.     Thus,  existing  buildings  can  provide  a 
total    of   32,400  apartments,    28,400  presently 
sound  apartments  and  4,000  In  renovated  tene- 
ments . 

As  noted  In  Chapter  2,  a  basic  goal  of  this 
statement  Is  to  rebuild  the  Lower  East  Side  for 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  number  of  households 
that  now  live  there.     Numerically,  this  would 
be  satisfied  If  66,000  or  about  95  percent  of 
the  families  now  In  the  area  could  be  rehoused. 
Rebuilding  for  a  smaller  population  would  en- 
tall    extensive  dislocation  and  community  dis- 
ruption.    The  housing  that  would  be  required 
elsewhere  to  shelter  the  displaced    families  does 
not  exist,  nor  has  the  city  government  taken  any 
steps  yet  that  would  permit  an  extensive,  order- 
ly relocation  policy  to  be  established   in  slum 
communities.     Equally  Important,  the  Lower  East 
Side  has  a  mature  Infrastructure  and  locatlonal 
attributes  capable  of  supporting  a  reasonably 
large  and  compact  population. 

Although  the  aim  Is  to  keep  the  population  at 
about  66,000  families  (total   population  will 
decline  because  of  gradual    reductions   in  house- 
hold size),  substantial   density  reductions  in 
the  tenement  districts  should  also  be  sought. 
Duplication  ot  present  densities,  averaging 
240  apartments  to  the  net  residential  acre,  will 
not  permit  enough  open  space  and  community  ser- 
vices,  or  allow  for  choice    In    living  arrange- 
ments for  various  types  of  families.  Studies 
undertaken  for  this  report   indicate  that  165 
(two-bedroom)  apartments  to  the  acre   Is  the 
optimal  density  at  which  ground   level  space 
needs,   choices  In  llvablllty,   significant  varia- 
tions   In  design  and  the  administrative  impera- 
tives of  rebuilding  can  be  reasonably  balanced 
and  a  satisfactory  ambience  produced. 

If  66,000  households  are  to  be  rehoused,  allowing 
for  a  three  percent  vacancy  rate,  about  68,000 
apartments  will  be  needed.     A  total  of  32,400 
apartments  will  be  available  in  existing  sound 
buildings  or   through   rehabilitation,    and  5,600 
apartments  will   be  provided  in  projects  that  are 
already  under  construction  or  In  development, 
leaving  30,000  aaartments  to  be  scheduled.  At 
the  desirable  average  rebuilding  density  of  165 
units  per  acre,  between  180  and   185  acres  will 
be  needed  to  accommodate  30,000  apartments.  The 
35,000  tenement  apartments  that  are  to  be  re- 
placed occupy  about   145  acres,  of  which  130  can 
be  re-used  for  housing,  the  remainder  going  to 
other  uses,  such  as  parks  and  new  schools.  An 
additional   50  to  55  acres  can  be  gained  over 
the  next  several  decades  by  absorbing   land  now 
devoted  to  obsolete  schools  and  neglected  parks, 
closing  streets,   and   filling    in    land  along  the 
East  River.      If    land  from  these  sources    is  added 


To  The  130  acres  now  used  for  housing.  The  de- 
sired ToTal   of    185  acres    Is  reached. 

The   5,600  aparTmenTs   In  projecTs  That  are  al- 
ready under  way  will   not  be  compleTed  unTII 
after   1975.     It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a 
few  hundred  additional   units  will  be  approved 
and  occupied  before  this  date.     Therefore,  the 
30,000  additional    new  apartments  and  most  of 
the  4,000  rehabilitated  ones  will   not  material- 
ize until   after  1975.     Considering  The  sTaTus 
the  Lower  East  Side  occupies  on  the  public  agenda, 
the  physical    and   administrative  difficulties 
of    rebuilding  a  dense  community,    and  the  anti- 
cipated flow  of  resources,  probably  only  1,000 
or  fewer  new  apartments  and  a  few  hundred  re- 
habllltated  units  could  be  completed  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  In  one  year.     Even  this  rather 
modest   level  of  rebuilding  will    involve  esti- 
mated annual  write-down  costs  of  about  $4  mil- 
lion,   construction  costs  of    S35   to  $40  million, 
ano  continuing  subsidies  (e.g. .    Interest,  taxes) 
of  over  $3  million  a  year. 

At  the  rate  of  one  thousand  new  apartments  a 
year,    it  will    take  over  thirty  years,  starting 
from  1975,   to  replace  the  tenements.     Thus  the 
last  of  the  nineteenth-century  tenements  will 
not  disappear  until   early    In   the  twenty-first 
century.     In  addition  to  the  expenditures  al- 
ready commited  to  projects   In  construction  or 
scheduled,    rebuilding  the   residential  portions 
of  the  Lower  East  Side  will   cost  over  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars   in   land  acquisition  and 
construction  costs.      !n   addition,   by  the  time 
reconstruction  Is  completed,  annual  subsidies 
of  over  SI00  million  a  year  will  be  required 
for  the  families  In  new  and  rehabilitated  hous- 
1  ng . 


LAND  RESOURCES  FOR 
RE  BU  I  LO  ING 


Obviously,    if   the  Lower  East  Side  is  to  be  re- 
built at  livable  densities  without  incurring 
more  than  a  modest  amount  of  relocation,  addi- 
tional  space  must  be  found  for  new  housing  and 
community  services.     A  1 1  hough  vacant  land  in 
usable  form  Is  extremely  scarce,  the  community 
does  possess  substantial    land  resources    That  can 
be  exploited  through  a  judicious  reconstruction 
process.     Such  resources  are  mainly   In  the  form 
of  redundant  streets,  neglected  parks,  and 
marginal    waterfront   sections.      If    these  oppor- 
tunities are  approached  with   imaginative  design 
and  administrative  skill,  They  can  make  a  sin- 
gular contribution  to  rebuilding. 


Chaptor  2  noted  that   the  io«or  EasT  Side  had 
324  acres  or  about  32  percent  of   Its  total  land 
area  devotod  to  streets.     This  Is  about  six  per- 
cenT  more  Than  In  a  comparable  urban  area.  As 
deTalled  olsowhere  In  This  chapTar,  a  carefully 
planned  program  of  renewal.    Involving  both 
physical    and  adml  n  I  sTraT  I  va    Innovation-.,  can 
make  This  "surplus"   land  available  for  nore  pro- 
ducTlve  use.     Up  To  eighty  acres  of    usable  land 
could  be  gained  by  solecflve  sTreeT  closings. 
This  land  would  be  redl sTri buTed  for  The  pur- 
poses  described  below.      (Roforoncos  To  Map  6, 
Proposals,  show  where  This  procodurn  Is  applica- 
ble boTh    In  The  DovolopmonT  Plan  period  and 
over  The  long  Term.) 

Mous I ng 

Up  To  40  acres  of    sTrooT   space  could  bo  roclalmod 
for  housing  s I Tes  by  The  compleTlon  of  The  re- 
building cycle.     AT  denslTles  of    165  aparTmenTs 
per  acre  6,600  new  dwolllng  unlTs  could  bo  bullT. 

In  some    Instances   sTrooT    land  will    bo  usod  fop 
housing  by  fully  absorbing  IT  InTo  now  building 
sITes,   for  example  In  secTlons  of  Water  STreeT, 
Rutgers   Slip,   and  Jefferson  STrooT    In  Tho  Two 
Bridges  Urban  Renewal  ProJecT  (ITem  15  on  Hap  6  1. 
In  oTher  cases,   whoro  rebuilding    Is  more  plece- 
meal,  Tho  paTh  of  Tho  sTrooT  will   romaln  buT  ITS 
purpose  will   be  altered.     Thus,  as  shown  In  II- 
lustratlons   2  through  6,    although  Rldgo  Stroot 
between  Delancey  and  Houston  Stroots  Is  abolished 
as  a  trafflcway  and  absorbod   as   residential  open 
space.    It  still   retains  Its  form  as  a  stroot 
space.     A  third  way  In  which  streTes  will  be 
used  for  housing  Is  To  faclllTaTo  oThor  land 
exchanges.     For  example,  by  closing  ForsyTh 
Street  between  Canal  and  Grand  StrooTi,  large 
building  sites  can  be  created,  combining  parts 
of  Sara  0.  Roosevelt  Parkway  with  Tho  blocks 
easT.      In  subsequenT  sTogos  The  park  spaco  will 
be  replaced   In  a  more  usablo  form  within  tho 
res  I  dent  I  a  I    b I ocks . 

Open  Space 

In  a  community   desperately   short  of  open  spaco, 
creating  20  acres  of  new  spaco  Through  stroot 
closings  can   have  on  onormous  effecT  on  Tho 
llvablllTy  of  resIdenTlal  blocks.     Some  of  thoso 
20  acres  will  supplemenT  The  sTreeTs  ThaT  will 
be  absorbed  as  open  spaco  In  now  housing  sITos. 
Some  will   replace  Sara  0.  RoosovolT  Parkway 
when  IT  Is  absorbod  for  housing  and  communlfy 
servl ces. 

Immediate  examples  of  this  use  of  streeT  spaco 
are  the  closing  of  Orchard  Streot  botwoon  Grand 
and  HousTon  STreeTs   tITom  a  on  Hap  6)  end  of 
St.  Marks  Placo  (Item  g)  on  week  onds  To  croaTo 
Traffic-free  pedesfrlan  ways   In  crowded  shopping 
areas.     Also.  Oliver  STreeT,  The  wosTorn  end  of 
Henry  STreet  (Item  b)  and  StuyvesenT  STrooT 
(ITem  f)  will   be  closed  To  all   buT  emergency 
Traffic  To  enhance  local   hlsTorlcal  and 
aesTheTIc  values. 

Above  HousTon  STreeT,  several  of  The  crossTown 
streeTs  such  as  Flffh  and   SevonTh,  especially" 
easT  of  Avenuo  B,  will  bo  turnod  Into  sTroot 
parks.     There  Is  room  in  these  streets  for 
quiet   sitting  areas,   play  spaces    for  young 
Children,    and   such  Things  as  bulloTln  boards. 
Travelling  services,  such  as  a  mobile  noeith 
clinic  or  an  informaTlon  offlco,  could  anchor 
Temporarily.      Newsstands  or  sTreoT  vendors  mlghT 
even  be  given    locations  at   tho  corners.  Illus- 
tration   I  shows  how  a  portion  of  8th  Street 


Par 


Loss  of  much  of  the  existing  cure  space  and 
rising  eutomobllo  ownership  .III  create  a  demand 
'or  additional   off-streot  parking.      Soceuse  of 
the    Imperatives  of    robulldlng  and  the  Inherent- 
ly wasteful,    to  say   nothing  of  the  unattractive, 
aspects  of  open  parking  lots,   new  parking  should 
be  In  structures.     Wherever  posslple,  they  should 
Do    Incorporated    Into   the  no*  housing.      If    10  to 
12  ecres  of  street  spaco  are  used  for  off-street 
parking,  assuming  a  mixture  of  different  types 
of  structures,  well  over  two  thousand  cars  can 
tie  accommodated.     The  Chapter  on  Streets  and 
Transportation  discusses  tho  parking  situation 
and  possible  remedies   In  detail. 

Street  Improvements 

About  a  acres  of  existing  street  space  will  have 
to  bo  rodedlcatod  to  certain  Improvements  In 
the  new  circulation  system,  such  as  street 
wldonlngs  and   Improved  connection;..  Reobsorp- 
tlon  of  this  land  for  changes  In  tho  street  net- 
work will  make  tho  entire  circulation  system 
work  more  efficiently. 


LAND-FILL 

rilling  In  shorollno  areas  has  been  one  of  the 
traditional  ways  for  Now  York  and  many  other 
wotersldo  cities  to  croate  "new   land"  for  growth. 
Fortunatoly  there  aro  still   somo  sections  along 
tho  East  RIvor  where   land  can  be  created  as 
port  of  tho  rational   reconstruction  of  tho  Lower 
East  Side.     Each  acre  than  can  be  gained  from 
streets  or  water  will  permit  more  apartments  to 
bo  built  whllo  kooplng  the  density  of  the  com- 
munity at  o  moderate  levol.     Most  of  the  shore- 
lino  Is  dovoted  to  the  East  River  Park,  which 
Itself   needs  to  bo  redoslgnod  and  rehabilitated, 
and  sovoral   new  piers.     However,  the  area  bet- 
woon  tho  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Bridges  has 
been  mainly  cloarod  of  obsolete  piers  and  Is 
avallablo  for  re-uso   (Item  W)  as  Is  the  similar 
spaco  undor  tho  FOR  Drive,  which   Is  now  used 
for  parking.     Tho  proximity  of  the  shoreline 
to  tho  financial  and  civic  centers  and  to  other 
largo  housing  enterprises,  such  as  the  Two 
Bridges  and  Brooklyn  Brldgo  Southeast  renewal 
areas,  as  well  as  tho  availability  of  trans- 
portation and  public  sorvlces,  make  It  a  desir- 
able  location  for  housing.     Certainly  the  pros- 
poct  of  the  downtown  skyline  and  the  Brooklyn 
shorollne  Is  ono  of  the  most  striking  In  the 
city.     Almost  20  ocres  con  be  gained  from  land- 
fill  along  this  port  of  tho  river.     Between  10 
and   15  acres  should  be  used  for  housing,  with 
the  rest  dovoted  to  opon  space  and  park  land. 

Tho  main   restraints   to  development  are  tho  noise 
and  air  pollution  produced  by  the  automobile 
traffic  on  the  FOR  Drlvo  and  the  subway  and 
autos  on  the  bridges.      Housing  will    have   to  be 
shielded  from  these  with  an  oast-west  orlonta- 
tlon.     Towors  can  be  built  above  terraced  houses 
facing  the  rlvor,  all  of  which  .III   rise  from  a 
plafa  level.     Community  sorvlces  will  be  on  the 
plaza   lovol  while  undor   It,  behind  tho  terraced 
' 

commorclel   space.     Tho  entire  edge  of  the  plaza 
along  tho  river  should  remain  opon  as  a  pedestrian 
wa I Kway . 


ILLUSTRATION  I 


PARK  LAND 


Although  New  York's  park  land  Is,  as   it  usually 
should  bo,   considered    Inviolate,    It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  parks  are  poorly   located  and  de- 
signed and  would  be  more  useful  elsewhere.  Such 
a   park    Is  Sara  0.   Roosevelt   Parkway,  which 
stretches  one  narrow  block  wide  and  seven  blocks 
long  from  Canal   and  Houston  Streets  between 
Chrystle  and  Forsyth   Streets.      Interrupted  by 
through  streets,  marginally  located  in  regard  to 
the  neighborhood  centers  of  population,  bereft 
of  activities  or    Indeed  of    any  ralson  d'etre, 
the  park  is  sparsely  used  and  sadly  neglected 
by  city  agencies.     As  proposals  In  this  report 
call   for  rebuilding  the  southerly  blocks  of  the 
Bowery  for  Industry  (Item  x),   the  park  will  be- 
come even   less  useful. 

In  contrast,  the  blocks  stretching  east  of  the 
Parkway  to  Pitt  Street,   containing  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  families,  are  unrelieved  by  any 
open  space  except  for  Seward  Park  and  an  occasion- 
al   school    playground.      These  blocks,   with  the 
oldest  and  most    run-down  housing  on   the  Lower 
East  Side,  offer  few  opportunities  to  assemble 
land   tor  rebuilding.      However,    If    rebuilding  is 
to  commence  In  this  congested  district,  as  it 
should,   ways  must  be   found   to  provide  a  reason- 
able supply  of   land  to  start  the  process. 

From  many  aspects  the  most  opportune  land  resource 
is  Sara  0.  Roosevelf  Perkwav.     Together  with  For- 
syth Street,  which  can  be  eliminated  with  new 
traffic  routings,  a  total  of    12.5  acres  can  be 
made  available   for   rebuilding  purposes.  The 
entire  park  would  be  taken,  except  for  the  Senior 
Citizens  Center  at  Oelancey  Street.     This  cross- 
roads of  Oelancey  and  Chrystie  Streets  could  be- 
come a  plaza  and  place  of  congregation  at  the 
end  of  Oelancey  Street,  the  Lower  East  Side's 
main  street." 

Exploiting  the  Parkway's  long  narrow  shape  and 
visibility.    It  can  be  developed  as  a  "spine"  of 
new   housing,    schools  and  community  services  for 
the  nearby  blocks.      Designed  as  a  unit.    It  could 
accommodate  new  schools,    underground  parking  a 
variety  of  public  services,  and  over  one  thousand 
new   apartments.      In  a  sense   It  would   be  a  minia- 
ture    new  Town"    introduced    into  the   fabric  of 
the  Lower  East  Side.     As  shown  on  Map  6,  Proposals 
the  use  of   the  park  and   Forsyth   Street  should 
begin  between  Grand  and  Canal    Streets,   where  the 
reed  for  ne-  housing  is  most  acute  and  where  a 
new  school,  as  a  replacement  for  the  antiquated 
J.m.5.   65   Is  on    immediate  concern.      All    of  the 


lost   park    land  will    be   replaced    In  moro  usable 
and  accessible  forms,  such  as  by  absorbing  un- 
needed  streets,  when  the  residential  blocks  east 
of  Forsyth  Street  are  rebuilt. 

Obviously,    legislative  action  and  protracted 
administrative  negotiations  will   be  required  If 
the  park  land   Is  to  be  available  for  rebuilding 
and  assurances  given  as  to  Its   later  replace- 
ment.    As  these  arrangements  may  take  years  and 
the  needs  are  pressing,  planning  and  Implementa- 
tion should  be  started  Immediately. 

Other  proposals  for  the  use  of  park  land  Involve 
placing  a  new  public  school  and  some  parking 
(for  users  of  the  park)    In  the  East  River  Park. 
These  are  described   In  detail    In  the  chapter  on 
Special  Planning  Studies. 


OTHER  SURRENDERED  LAND 


Over  the  next  few  decades  some  other  public  land 
now  mainly  used  for  schools  and  playgrounds, 
will   become  available  for  use  In  rebuilding. 
Additional   public  or  seml-publlc  buildings,  such 
as  the  Court  House  on  Second  Avenue  and  several 
synagogues  will   also  give  up  their  present  uses 
and  be  renovated  and  retained  because  of  his- 
torical or  esthetic  Interest.     Although  the  re- 
leased sites  and  buildings  will  not  yield  large 
acreage,  several  of  them  are  strategically  lo- 
cated  and  many  are   already    In  public  ownership. 
Illustrations  4  and  5  show  how  an  obsolete 
school,  P.S.  4,  after  It   Is  replaced  by  the  new 
P.S.    142  nearby,  will   be  used  as  a  park  within 
a  redeveloped  area. 


A     FORMAT    FOR  REBUILDING 


Within  the  next  few  decades  the  Lower  East  Side 
will   change  In  unpredictable  ways.  Problems 
will    Intrude,  opportunities  will   arise,  and  re- 
sources will   materialize  that  are  not  now  appa- 
rent but  will  warrant  attention.     Charting  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  physical   change  and  rebuilding 
for  a  future  twenty  or  thirty  years  away  Is 
futile  and  unrealistic.     Rather  than  setting 
specific  land  use  assignments,  this  plan  state- 
ment sets  down  a  general  physical   framework  with- 
in which  a  variety  of    land  use  decisions  and 
architectural    forms  can  be  realized.  Specific 
land  use  recommendations  are  only  made  for  the 
Immediate  future  of  five  or  six  years,   for  which 
needs  and  resources  can  be  clearly  Identified. 
In  areas  such  as  health  services  or  livelihood 
where  land  use  Implications  are  less  Important 
than,  say,  housing  or  transportation,  recommenda- 
tions concentrate  on  the  levels  of  service  and 
organization  of  programs. 

Within  the  commitment  to  gradual  reconstruction 
of  the  area,  a  basic  physical    framework  Is  pro- 
posed that   Is  flexible  enough  to  permit  redevelop- 
ment opportunities  to  be  exploited  as  they  ap- 


pear, but  firm  enough  to  offer  a  coherent  en- 
vironment at  various  levels  of  fulfillment. 
Previous  parts  of  this  chapter  discussed  the 
more  Important  physical   end  administrative  Issues 
that  a  serious  rebuilding  effort  must  confront. 
Rebuilding  the  Lower  East  Side  will  take  the  form 
of  redeveloping  discrete  units  of   land  totaling 
several   hundred  acres.     These   land  units  are 
defined  by  and   linked  to  each  other  and  to  the 
surrounding  territory  by  a  street  system.  There- 
fore,  a  paramount  purpose  of  the  rebuilding  for- 
mat Is  to  Implant  a  fundamental   system  of  streets 
that  will   set  the  physical   framework  and  dimen- 
sions for  redevelopment,  and  to  suggest  a  land 
unit  or  planning  module  within  which  plannod 
change  can  occur. 


A  STREET  SYSTEM 


Considering  the  necessity  for  gradual  change 
and  the  strong  Imprint  of  existing  conditions, 
a  new  street  system,  at   least   In  Its  principal 
features,  will   be  closely  rolatod  to  the  oxlst- 
I  ng  one.     Evaluation  of   future  traffic  require- 
ments and  likely  development  patterns,  as  de- 
tailed In  the  chapter  on  Transportation  and 
Streets,   led  to  proposals  for  a  hierarchical 
street  system  that   omphaslzos  certain  major  car- 
riers.    The  north-south  number  avenues  and  14th, 
Houston,   Canal,    and  Delancey  Stroots   remain  tho 
main  routes  through  tho  Lower  East  Sldo.  The 
letter  avenues  and  tholr  continuations  below 
Houston  Street,  and  some  of  the  east-west  numbor 
streets  will  serve  lesser  volumes  of  traffic 
moving  mainly  within  the  community.  Other 
streets,  primarily  east-west,  will  carry  local 
traffic  destined  for  residential   blocks.  Streots 
that  prolong  an  outmoded   land  development  pattern 
are  closed  as  traffic-ways  and  re-usod  as  build- 
ing sites  or  open  spaco.      Tho  effect  of  thoso 
actions  Is  to  hasten  the  flow  of  necessary  traf- 
fic, deter  all  but  I  oca  I ly-dost I  nod  vohlclos 
from  entering  residential  districts,  and  create 
a  defined  framework  that  will   support  rebuilding. 

A  series  of  traffic-free  residential   blocks,  small 
super-blocks    In  effect,    is   formod    In  which  planned 
rebuilding  of  the  tenements  and  other  obsolote 
buildings   con  tako  placo.      As  Map   7,  Circulation, 
shows,  arterial  and  collector  streots  define 
new    land  units   made  up  of   existing  blocks.  How- 
ever, within  these  sections,  stroots  aro  left 
open  for  local    traffic  so  that  the  new  residen- 
tial  blocks  are  relatively  small  comparod  with 
the  massive  superblocks  of  earlier  projects.  The 
prototype  rebuilding  schemo  shown  on  Illustra- 
tions 2  to  6  shows  typical  block  divisions:  nine 
existing  blocks  are  reduced  to  throe  threo-block 
land  units  separated  by  two  local  streets. 

The  Intention  Is  not  to  create  largo  suporblocks, 
as   In  the  old  public  housing  projects  (See  Maps 
2,  3,  or  4),  where  the   Inhabitants  are  physically 
and  socially  Isolated  from  tho  rost  of  the  com- 
munity.    Smaller  blocks  are  sought,  whore  tho 
new  housing  can  both  be  a  part  of  and  reshape 
the  community's  fabric  of  streets  and  spaces. 

Two  disparate  attitudes  towards  the  role  of  the 
street   In  shaping  and  giving  continuity  to  com- 
munity  life  are  revealed  In  the  comparison  bet- 
ween a  rebuilt  segment  of  the  Lowor  East  Side 
(Illustrations  2  to  6),  and  older  public  housing 
projects.     The  form  of  public  housing  on  tho  Lowe 
East  Side  destroys  the  continuity  and  pleasures 
of  the  street   In  favor  of  a  reglmontod  physical 
and  social   setting.     Buildings  aro  deposited  on 
the   landscape  In  responso  to  an  abstract  pettorn 
of  building  placement  and  space  standards  rathor 
than  an  understanding  of  how  living  arrangements 
can  be  varied  and  how  people  uso  neighborhood 


spaces.     The  new  design  respects  tho  stroot 
ond  recognizes  how  It  con  link  no-  buildings 
with  customary  Hays  of    I  I f •  by  giving  cohesion 
to  the  woy  Individuals  move  about,  shop,  and 
maa t  on.  anothar.     It  provldas  a  reasonable  cholc 
In  living  errengomonts  and  accoss  to  opon  spaco, 
and  oncouragos  tho  chanco  ancountars  that  mako 
city   Ufa  axcltlng. 

Tho  naw  design  doas  not  rigidly  saparata  auto 
traffic  from  Ufa  along  tha  streots.     Tha  value 
of  tho  streot  as  traffic-carrier  ond  focus  for 
community   11 fo  can  bo  seon  from  tho  fact  that 
a   favorite  weekend  pastlmo  on  the   Lowor  East 
Sldo,  at   In  many  poor  neighborhoods.    Is  repair- 
ing and  Hashing  cars.     Cars  are  used  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  house  and  the  street  for  drinking 
beer  and  conversation.     Evon  abandoned  cars 
serve  a  purpose  as  places  where  youthful  Imagina- 
tions and  destructive  urgos  can  find  expression. 
Street  vendors.    In  which  tho  Lowor  East  Side 
abounds,  set  tholr  stands  up  at  Intersections 
where  thay  con  cepturo  podostrlan  ond  vehicular 
traffic.     None  of  those  things  can  occur  whore 
residential  blocks  ore  vory  lerge  and  cars  are 
rigidly  excluded.     Thus,  designs  for  rebuilding 
create  reasonably  slzod  precincts  where  stroet 
Ufa  and  cors  con  moat  frequently  and  o  variety 
of  act  I  vl t los--strol ling,  ploy,  shopp I ng--can 
happon . 


A   LAND  MODULE 


As  shown  on  Mop  7,  Circulation,  the  new  street 
system  shopos  a  boslc  lond  module  sultoble  for 
progrosslvo  robulldlng.      This  modulo   should  be 
lorgo  onough  to  occommodato   large-scalo  redevelop- 
ment, ond  of  such  dimensions  ond  configuration 
to  satisfy  the  physical  and  administrative  ro- 
qulromonts  of  stagod  robulldlng.     As  will  be 
dotal  lad  shortly,   tho  form  and  development  so- 
quonce  of  these  land  units  will  depend  on  the 
Initial  sot  of  dovolopmont  opportunities,  the 
existing  stroot  grid,  ond  tho  dogree  to  which 
renewal   con  be  used  to  rolnforco  other  typos 
of  community  reconstruction.     Depending  on  the 
availability  of  rolocotlon  housing  ond  resourcos 
for  rebuilding.    Individual    land  units  could  be 
rebuilt  all   at  onco  as  a  single  project,  or  work 
could  progress  simultaneously  on  several  stages 
within  o  larger  modulo- 


PROTOTYPE     REBUILDING  PLAN 


To  Illustrate  the  robulldlng  process  and  the  op- 
pllcotlon  of  basic  physlcol  and  administrative 
concepts,   a  soctlon  of   tho   Lower  Eost  Side  was 
selected  for  study  as  a  prototyplcol  renewal 
aroo. 

Tho  nine  blocks  bounded  by  Houston,  Delancoy, 
Clinton,  and  Pitt  Sfroets  contain  some  of  the 
oldost  ond  lost  decrepit  housing  on  the  Lower 
tost  Side.     According   to  tho    I960  Census,  21 


percent  of  tho  opartments  were  dilapidated  and 
29  percent  deter  I  ore ted ;  only  half  Here  considered 
sound.     Mixed    In  Hlth   the  old  tenements,  and 
mostly  on  their  ground  floors,  are  over  two 
hundred  businesses  and  Institutions,  ranging 
from  small  one-man  shops  to  a  few  larger  shops 
along  Clinton  Street,  to  active  wholesale  out- 
lots  that  attract  streams  of    large  trucks  Into 
residential  blocks.     Synogogues,  either  aban-. 
doned  or  with  shrinking  congregations,  share 
frontages  with  Pentecostal  churches.     Like  any 
other  group  of  blocks   In  the  large  middle  belt 
of  the  Lower  East  Side,  this  section  Is  repre- 
sentative of  older  residential  sections  ripe  for 
ronewa I  . 

On  the  north  and  south  the  nine  blocks  are  bor- 
dered by  two  major  s t reet s--Houston  and  Delancey-- 
whl le  on  the  east  and  west  Pitt  and  Clinton  Streets, 
two  of  the  collector  streets  that  thread  through 
the  Lower  East  Side,  set  clear  boundaries.  With- 
in this  street  network  the  nine  blocks  emerge 
as  a  defined  and  workable  unit.     Only  four  resi- 
dential  buildings  with  115  apartments  merit  long- 
torm  retention.     A  public  school,  a  boys  club, 
and  a  cluster  of  church  buildings  are  the  only 
other  structures  warranting  retention. 

The  area  betrays  the  physical  conditions  typical- 
ly associated  with  such  districts:     old,  densely 
occupied  tenements  cut  off  from  light  and  air  and 
crowded  on  small    lots;  small.    Inefficient  blocks; 
an  excess  of    land  devoted  to  streets;   and  many 
vacant   lots  and  empty,  dilapidated  one-story 
buildings.     In  fact,  as  Illustration  2  shows,  the 


ILLUSTRATION  2  u\Ui  BLOCK  REBUILDING: 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS  AND 
STAGE  I 


most  notable  asset  ot  the  nine  Mocks  Is  an  ample 
Inventory  of  opportunities  that  can  become  the 
kernel    for   rebuilding.      The  one  hopeful    sign  of 
public  concern,  although  It  hIII  displace  over 
two  hundred  families  and  twenty  businesses.  Is 
a  new  school,  P.S.    142,  soon  to  be  built  on  the 
block  bounded  by  Rlvlngton,  Delancey,  Attorney, 
and  Ridge  Streets. 

Illustrations  2  through  7  depict  the  progression 
of   the   vest-pocket   renewal    cycle  from  present 
conditions  to  complete  reconstruction.     Table  13 
summarizes  the  program  by  stages  In  terms  of 
gains  and  losses. 

TABLE  13 

Summary  of  Proposals 
for  Nlne-glo:-   prototype  Area 


Existing  Condi t I ons 

Businesses  & 


Apartments 
Removed       Reta  I  ned 

612  80 

390  35 

443 

480 


Institutions 


New 

Apts  . 

500 
655 
300 
400 


Totals  1,925 


I  ,855 


NATURE  OF  REBUI LOING 


There  are  now  2,040  apartments  In  the  nine  blocks. 
An  estimated  1,970  apartments,  1,855  new  ones  and 
115  In  retained  buildings  will  compose  the  rebuilt 
area,  satisfying  the  goal  of  rehousing  95  percent 
of  the  households  In  the  Lower  East  Side  In  a  re- 
building program.  At  a  density  of  160  apartments 
(two  bedroom  average)  to  the  acre,  the  new  apart- 
ments will  occupy  about  11.9  acres. 

Both  Interior  north-south  streets—Attorney  and 
Ridge  Streots--wh I ch  already  terminate  at  Houston 
Street,  will  be  closed  and  Incorporated  within 
the  rebuilt   blocks.     Because  of    the  gradual  na- 
ture of  rebuilding,  several  ot  these  closed  streets 
will  not  be  used  as  actual  building  sites,  but 
will    be  kept  as  play  and  open  spacos.      It  Is 
estimated  that  80,000  square  feet  of  usable  land 
can  be  gained  by  street  closings. 

Consistent  with  the  principles  for  redesigning 
the  basic  land  units,  the  nine  existing  blocks, 
each  measuring  about  200  feet  by  400  feet  (ex- 
cluding streets)  are  amalgamated  Into  three 
blocks,  each  700  feet  by  400  feet.     These  blocks 
are   large  enough  to  offer  tho  benefits  of  a  re- 
designed street  and  block  pattern-- I n terna I  open 
space  and  a  variety  of  building  types--w I thout 
being  so  large  that  they   Isolate  their  Inhabi- 
tants from  the  life  of  the  surrounding  street 
and  community. 
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ILLUSTRATION  3 


NINE  BLOCK  REBUILDING: 
STAGE  2 


ILLUSTRATION  4 


NINE  BLOCK  REBUILDING: 
STAGE  3 


SO 


The  cross  streets,  Stanton  ana  RIvlngTon,  trlifji' 
be  widonod  to  permit  adequate  vehicular  access 
end  ample  sidewalks,  end  to  compensate  tor  the 
loss  of  the  Intervening  north-south  streets. 
The  oasT-wost  founding  stroots  also  should  60 
widonod  to  accommodate  the  Increased  traffic 
burdens  that  they  -III  carry  In  a  redesigned 
circulation  system.     Pitt  Stroet  was  oldened  for 
most  of    Its    length  when  Masaryk  Towers  was  built; 
Clinton  Street  should  bo  widened  when  theso 
blocks  and  tho  ones  west  of    It  ere  rebuilt. 
Clinton  Street  Is  en  established  end  Important 
shopping  street.     Wldonlng  It  end  removing  curb 
parking  on  ono  side  should  enable  It  to  work 
much  better  es  e  traffic  carrlor.     Although  all 
tho  businesses  will    havo  to  move.    If   only  tem- 
porarily, tho  relocation  can  be  phesed,  some  of 
It  Into  the  new  commorclal  space  to  be  built 
along  Clinton,  and  some  around  tho  comors  to 
tho  Houston  end  Oelancey  Stroot  frontages. 

Meny  of  tho  storefronts  along  tho  Interior  streets 
oro  ompty  or  usod  for  storage  or  some  community 
activity,  such  as  a  church  or  social  club.  In 
tho  rebuilt  aroa  sldo  stroet  commerce  will  be 
dlscourogod  to  avoid  service  traffic,  and  to 
concontrato  commercial   frontage  at  the  most  ac- 
cessible points.     Howover,  now  space  will  be 
provldod  along  the  cross-streets  for  those  among 
tho  churches,  club,  ond  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions who  wish  to  romoln.     Evon  such   local  at- 
tractions as  gamo-rooms  ond   laundromats  will 
bo  able  to  find  spaco  along  those  streets. 


In  addition  to  the  new  commercial  space,  about 
10,000  square  feet  of    land  will  be  added  to  the 
20,000  already   devoted  to  community  services. 
Also,    In  this  dense  and  constricted  neighborhood, 
over  one  acre  of  playground  and  park  space  will 
be  added  in  three  locations,    including  the 
present  site  of   P.S.    4.      This    land  would  be 
considered  as  partial    replacement  for  the  park 
land  lost  when  Sara  D.  Roosevelt  Parkway  Is 
Taken   for  development  purposes. 


STAGING 


Acquisition  and  re-use  of    land  has  been  divided 
Into  four  stages.     Stage  I    (see  Illustration  2) 
Involves  three  full  blocks,  one  for  the  new  school 
and  two  tor  new  housing,  with  relocation  of  210 
families  for  the  school  and  402  for  the  housing. 
The  two  housing  blocks  present  a  combination  of 
opportunl ties-- vacant   land  and  buildings,  parking 
lots  and  one-story  commercial   structures,  and 
some  of  the  worst  housing  In  the  nine  blocks-- 
that  enable  assembly  of  a  total  site  of  over  four 
acres.    Including  the  section  of  Ridge  Street. 
On  this  slto  500  new  apartments  can  be  built 
and  80  retained    In  existing  buildings.  Since 
reconstruction  of  the  nine  blocks  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  aspects  of  the  vest-pocket 
program,  apartments  produced  in  Stage  I  of  the 
vest-pocket  effort  (See  Chapter  5)  can  be  used 
to  relocate  families  from  the  two  blocks  first 
designated  for  housing   In  the  nine  blocks.  (Re- 
location from  the  school  site  should  be  complete 
before  Stage   I  of  the  vest-pocket  housing  is 
ready,  and  therefore  will   have  to  rely  upon 
other  resources.)     Thus  most  of   the  500  new 
apartments  built   In  Stage  I  of  the  nine-block 
rebuilding  can  be  considered  additions  to  the 
housing  supply  and  available  as  relocation  re- 
sources for  the  390  households  displaced  by 
Stage  2,  which  can  then  yield  655  new  apartments. 

If  succeeding  stages  are  carefully  ordered,  they 
can  provide  enough  new  housing  at  each  period 
to  accommodate  the  tenants  of  buildings  next 
scheduled   for  removal.      It  should  be  understood 
that  this  schedule  represents  only  one  set  of 
combinations  based  on  an  assessment  of  present 
conditions  and  opportunities  and   some  assumptions 
on  the   likely  pace  of   rebuilding.     The  number  of 
stages  and  the  time  span  for  completion  could  be 
expanded   to  accommodate  unforeseen  administrative 
or  financial  difficulties.     As  depicted,  each 
stage  Is  developed  as  a  unit.     However,  each 
stage  Is  also  of  the  proper  size  to  be  developed 
fractionally  as  a  series  of  sub-stages,  as  cited 
In  the  discussion  of  administrative  issues.  In 
this  case,  rebuilding  could  start  simultaneously 
on  several  of  the  designated  stages  and  proceed 
In  various   locations  In  the  nine-block  area. 


DESIGN  PRINCIPLES 


Opposed  to  the  uniformity  of  housing  arrangements 
and  open  space  offered  by  the  tenements  and  exist- 
ing  residential    blocks,    the  plan  provides  a 
variety  of  housing  types  and  open  spaces  to  meet 
the  differing   needs  of    residents.      First,  along 
the  periphery  of  the  area  are  four-story  walk-ups 
containing    larger   apartments    (two   tiers  of  du- 
plexes)  that  will    give  families  with  children 
proximity  to  open  space  and   the  outdoors.  At 
Intervals  atop  these  buildings  will  be   10  to  14 
story  towers   in  which  smaller  apartments  will 
predominate.     Of  the  1855  new  apartments  almost 
40  percent  will  be  In   lower  buildings. 


0CK  REBUI L0ING: 


A  plan  of  higher  land  coverage,  a  mixture  of 
building  types,  and  a  more  dispersed.  Intensive- 


ly  used  open  space,  with  Its  concomitant  advan- 
tages of    lower  costs,   has  been  chosen  over  the 
higher  costs,  more  open  space,  and  lower  land 
coverage  that  a  plan  of  primarily  tower  build- 
ings would  entail.      The  open   space   ii  varied 
and  attractive:      some    large  areas  open  directly 
to  the  cross  streets  and  other  spaces  are  large 
building  "courtyards."     The  low  buildings  de- 
fine and  retain  the  street  space  and  enclose 


the  Interior  space.     Since  they  ere  only  one 
apartment  deep,   they  provide  maximum  usable 
spaco  and  natural    light  to  all  apartments.  The 
towers  are  of  nlnimum  c ross-soct I  on ,  lessening 
thalr  effect  as  visual  barriers  and  Impediments 
to  sunlight  and  air  for  the  loxer  buildings  and 
open  space.     Most  of  the  open  space  Is  concen- 
trated In  the  block  Interiors,  affording  privacy 
for  both  towers  and  low  buildings.  Illustration 


ILLUSTRATION  6 


NINE  BLOCK  REBUILDING:  COMPIETIO! 


7,  s  cross-soctton  Through  tho  rebuilt  blocks, 
shows  tho  relation  of  tho  various  building 
typo*  to  the  Interior  spaces. 

Parking  I*  already  difficult  In  areas  such  as 
this  one,  and  will  bocomo  even  moro  so  through 
stroot  closings  and   Increased  automobile  use. 
For  the  ontlro  lower  East  Side  existing  legal 
on-stroet  and  off-stroot  spaces  provide  for 
about  one  out  of    10  households,  while  about  one 
out  of  7  own  cars.     Over  tho   long  term  tho  park- 
ing ratio  should  be  about  one  space  to  four  or 
flvo  apartments.     Thorefore  400  to  500  spaces 
will  be  roqulred  for  the  rebuilt  nine  blocks. 
About   150  stroot  spacos  can  be  counted  upon;  the 
romolnder  will  have  to  be  In  structures.  In 
addition,  a  modost  amount  of  curb  parking  will 
bo  provided  for  the  merchants  along  Clinton 
Street. 

As  shown  In  Illustration  7,  thero  will  be  plat- 
forms at  grado  or  a  half-story  above  grado  at 
certain   locations  undor  tho  open  space  and  low 


buildings,  sorvlng  as   roof  covering   for  one- 
story  parking  structures.     The  parking  will  be 
at  a  half  or  one  story  below  grade,  with  the 
platforms  offering  terraced  open  spaces  shared 
by  housing  bordering  It.      The   Internal   open  spaces 
provided  by  the  platforms  and  the  closed  streets 
connect  with  east-west  streets  where  pedestrians 
and  vehicular  traffic  move  together,  safely. 

Sections  of  Ridge  and  Attorney  Streets  will  be 
closed  first  as  play  streets  and  finally  as  re- 
designed pedestrian  paths.     Closing  them  will 
redirect  through  traffic  to  Clinton  and  Pitt 
Streets  and  Stanton  and  Rlvlngton  Streets. 

Map  6,  Proposals,   Is  a  composite  presentation 
of  building  proposals  that  have  already  been 
approved  by  city  agencies  and  those  that  are 
firmly  recommended  or  endorsed  In  this  report. 
Numbers  and    letters   refer  to  the    legend  on  the 
facing  page.     Rather  then  being  described  In 
one  chapter  the  map    Is   referred  to    In  various 
chapters  as  different  proposals  are  discussed. 
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NINE  BLOCK  REBUILDING: 
EAST-WEST  CROSSECTION 


MAP  G  PROPOSALS  LEGEND 


APPROVED  PROJECTS 


Approved   Vest-Pocket  Projects 

1.  East   13th  to  East   14th  Streets,  Avenues  B  and  C 

2.  East   12th  to  East  13th  Streets,  Avenues  B  and  C 

3.  East  3rd  to  East  4th  Streets,  Avenue  C 

4.  Bowery,  Houston  and  Chrystle  Streets 

5.  Bowery,   Houston   and  Second  Avonue 

6.  Hester,  Eldrldge  and  Allen  Streets 

Other  Housing 

7.  Tanla  Towers 

8.  Division   Street  at  the  Bowery 

URBAN  RENEWAL  DESIGNATIONS 

9.  Two  Bridges 

10.  Seward  Park  Extension 
I  I .  Cooper  Square 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
School s 

12.  Public  School    142  (Attorney,  Delancey,  Ridge  and  RIvlngton  Streets) 

13.  Public  School    124  (Olvlslon  Street  at  the  Bowery) 

14.  Public  School   21    (Spring  and  Mott  Streets) 

15.  Intermediate  School   25  (RIvlngton,   Suffolk,  Stanton  and  Norfolk  Streets) 

16.  Seward  Park  High  School  Extension 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

17.  Market  Slip  at  Cherry  Street 

18.  East  10th  Street  at  Avenue  D 

Settlement  Houses 

19.  Grand  Street  Settlement 

20.  Henry  Street  Settlement  Extension 

TRANSPORTATION 

21.  Parking  Garage  at  Essex  Street  above  Delancey  Street 

22.  New  Subway  routes  on  East   14th  Street,  Avenue  C  and  Houston  Street 


NEW    PROJECTS     PROPOSED    IN    THIS  PLAN 


MAJOR  RENEWAL  ACTION 

A.  Tompkins  Square  East 

B.  De I ancey-Houston  Streets 

C.  Grand  Street 

D.  Landfill   along  East  River  between  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Rutgers  Slip 

E.  Bowery   Industrial  Renewal 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
Scfioo  I  s 

F.  Public  School    19  Extension 

C.    Intermedlete  School    131  to  roploco  J.H.S.  65 

H.  Elementary  School  to  replace  P.S.  42 

I.  Public  School  to  replace  Public  Schools  97  and  186 
J.    Intermediate  School 

K.    Intermediate  School 

L.  Public  School  to  replace  Public  Schools  61   end  64 

M.  Public  School   to  replace  Public  Schools  63  and  122  (ECF) 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

N.  Rlvlngton,  between  Pitt  and  Ridge  (former  P.S.  4) 
0.  Rehabilitation  of  East  River  Perk 

P.  Perks   In  Major  Action  Area  (Replacement  for  Sera  0.  Roosevelt  Parkway) 

Q.   Junior  High  School  71  Playground  Extension 

TRANSPORTATION 

Off-Street  Parking 

R.  Chryst le-Forsyth  Streets  below  Grand  Street 

S.  Under  Williamsburg  Brldgo 

T.  Under  Manhattan  Bridge 

U.  Under  South  Street  Viaduct 

C I rcu  I  at  Ion 

V.  New  ramp  from  Manhattan  Bridge  to  FDR  Drive 
W.   Street  Closings 

a.  Orchard  Street 

b.  Oliver  and  Henry  Stroets 

c.  Forsyth  Street 

d.  East  5th  Street 

e.  East   I3th  Street 

f.  Stuyvesant  Street 

g.  St.  Marks  Place 


- 


APPROVED  PROJECTS 
CLOSED  STREETS 
PROPOSED  PROJECTS 
NEW   SUBWAY  LINE 


DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSALS 


LOWER    EAST   SIDE        PLANNING    &    DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  HOUSING   S    DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

CITY    PLANNING  COMMISSION 
CONSULTANTS  ABELES  .  SCHWARTZ    AND  ASSOCIATES 


a.  HOUSING 


SUMMARY 


The  need  for  replacing  the  Lower  East  Side's 
deteriorated  housing  supply  Is  Immediately  ob- 
vious even  to  the  most  casual  observer.  How- 
ever,  replacement  of  the  virtually  uninhabi- 
table tenements  even  within  50  or   35  years  will 
not  be  feasible  without  a  considerably  greater 
commitment  of  government  programs  and  funds. 
Although  government  funds  have  been  used  to 
Improve  the  area's  housing  for  40  years,  pro- 
grams have  not  been  broad  enough  to  reach  the 
neediest  groups,  and  have  concentrated  on  long- 
range  major  Improvements,  while  Ignoring  the 
Immediate  requirements  of  tenement  dwellers. 

The  area's  housing  Inventory,  according  to  the 
I960  Census,  shows  52.2  percent  In  sound  con- 
dition, 34.6  percent  deteriorated,  and  13.2 
percent  dl I ap I  dated-- f  I  gures  which  are  worse 
than  similar  areas  such  as  Central  Harlem, 
Bedf ord-Stuyvesant,  and  the  South  Bronx.  More- 
over,   18.7  percent  of  all   housing  was  over- 
crowded, a  situation  most  Intolerable  In  the 
tenements  with  their  already  minimal   space  al- 
lotments per  occupant.     The  presence  of  large 
blocks  of  relatively  new  project  housing  makes 
the   Inventory  breakdown  even  more  bleak  In  ac- 
tuality than  It  appears  statistically.  Areas 
III  and  IV,  shown  In  the  accompanying  sketch 
of  the  study  area,  are  In  the  worst  condition 
and  deserve  highest  priority  In  rebuilding. 

In   I960  Lower  East  Side  families  paid  an  aver- 
age of    13  percent  of  their  annual    Income  for 
rent,  although  poorer  families  tended  to  pay 
far  more  (up  to  40  percent)  than  ml dd I e- I ncome 
families,  who  enjoy  greater  range  and  freedom 
of  choice   In  allocating  their  Income.  Median 
rent  was  S50  a  month  for  a  four-room  tenement 
apartment,    less  than   the   $16  per   room  monthly 
rent  In  project  housing. 

The  housing  supply  decreased  by  about   I  000 
between   I960  and  1970  (from  70,591  apartments 
to  69.370),  a  seemingly  small   shift.  However, 
the   loss  takes  on  significance  In  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  the  old  tenements  shelter- 

ng  minority  groups  were  replaced  by  moderate- 
Income  housing  occupied   largely  by  whites. 
Since   1910  the  area  has  been  virtually  aban- 
doned by  reputable  private  real  estate.  There 
has  been  a  parallel  departure  of  population, 
commerce,  and  Industry,    leaving  a  large  scatter- 
ing of  abandoned  buildings  and  vacant  sites. 
Three  out  of  ten  tenement  buildings  were  found 
delinquent  In  real  estate  tax  payments,   a  sign 
of    landlords'  difficulty   In  making  tenements 
profitable,  and  of  unsound  management  practices. 

Turning  to  the  complex  problem  of  rebuilding. 
It  Is  clear  that  because  the  gap  between  the 


cost  of  new  housing  and  tho  ability  of  resi- 
dents to  pay  Is  so  great,  a  combination  of 
housing  subsidies  and  Income  supplomonts  must 
be  employed.     Housing  subsidies  cone  In  vari- 
ous usable  forms— land  writedowns,  subsldlfod 
interest  rotes,  tax  obatomonts.  and  special 
grants  to  the  oldorly,   to  non-profit  corpora- 
tions and  businesses.     Incomo  supplements  might 
Include  rent  vouchors,  family  ollowonces,  lar- 
ger welfare  grants,  and  changes  In  the  Income 
tax.     Theso  mothods  should  bo  used   In  diverse 
combinations  to  ylold  tho  bost  opportunities 
for  rebuilding.     It  I  s  strongly  recommended 
that  tho  orea  not  be  rebuilt  as  a  public  hous- 
ing enclave,  which  would  only  establish  an 
atmosphere  as  dreary  as  the  prosent  one.  and 
do  nothing  to  solve  the  sociological  problems 
arising  from  ghetto  I Ife. 

Codo  enforcement  as  a  means  of  bringing  build- 
ings up  to  standard  has  not  provon  offectlve 
and  should  bo  supersodod  by  more  logical  ap- 
proaches.    The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  codo 
enforcement  ore  numorous  and  wo  I  I -documented : 
awkward  and  Inefficient  administration  distri- 
buted among  many  agencies;  not  onough  Inspec- 
tors;  too  week  ponoltles  for  vlolotors.  Tho 
underlying  reason  Is  that  codo  enf orcomont 's 
alms  are  directly  opposite  those  of  the  land- 
ords,  who  do  not  wish  to  Invost  more  monoy 
In  a   losing  venture.     Not  only  aro  tho  tene- 
ments economically  an  unsound  Investment,  but 
through  attrition  of  tho  market  thoy  ore  ownod 
and  managed  by  tho  most  Incompotent  landlords, 
whose  pattern  of  action  Is  to  decrease  outlays-- 
thus  hastening  deter  I orat I on--and  finally  to 
abandon  buildings  to  future  In  rem  procoodlnqs. 

In  contrast,  community  ownership  of  the  tene- 
ments Is  suggestod  as  a  now  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach for  the  hopefully  short  remaining  tlfo 
span  of  these  buildings.     Undor  a  system  of 
ownership  vosted  In  a  community  corporation, 
the  alms  of  tho  owners  and  tenants  will  bo  fn 
agreement:  alleviation  of   living  conditions. 
Ownership  can  be  transferred   legolly  undor  vari- 
ous existing  ar rangemonts ,  preferably  boforo 
tho  buildings  reach  their  worst  stage  of  deter- 
ioration.    Management,  and  the  a  I  I  -  I mpor tant 
problem  of  superintendents,  will  be  Improved 
by  community  ownership.     A  program  of  essential 
reconditioning  undor  the  throo  aspects  of 
hab I  tab  I  I  1 ty ,  manageability,  and  appearance. 
Is  outl Ined. 


EXISTING  CONDITIONS 


"Upon  the  present  term*  of   leaving  the  poor  to 

It  iWnli  lVVaU  :an<,,ords.  -"os«  Interest 
It  Is  to  got  the  greatest  return  of  money  for 
the  money   Invosted.   the  very  poorest  must  al- 
ways be  housod  as  they  are  now.     Nothing  but 
public  control    In  some  form  or  other  can  secure 
them  a  shelter  fit  for  human  beings."*  1895 

1V,1910\1%,  y°°r  th'5  was  made*; 

It  Is  doubtless  one  of  the  few  truths  about 

No-  York  City  that  have  not  changed  In  75  years. 

The  need  for  profound  changes   In  housing  condi- 
tions on  tho  Lower  East  Sldo  Is  manifest.  It 
Is  hordly  nocessary  to  omphaslze  the  Impact  of 
poor  housing  upon  tenants  In  slum  bulldlnqs. 
The  bas  c  Justification  for  public  Intervention 
In  housing  rests  on  tho  Importance  of  decent 
sholter  as  a  fundamental   nood  and  the  almost 
total    Inability  of  private  Investors  to  satisfy 
this  nood  In  a  poverty-stricken  neighborhood 
such  as  tho  Lower  Eost  Side.     Although  tho 
vorloty  of  social  conditions  associated  with 
s  urn  living  cannot  be  expected  to  disappear 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  physical  setting 
the  housing  problem  demands  a  solution  In  Its 
own  right. 

Dosplto  the  fact  that  government  funds  have 
beon  used  to  Improvo  housing  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  for  40  years.    Intolerable   living  conditions 
persist  because  programs  have  not  been  wide 
enough  to  reach  all  who  need  assistance.  Re- 
placement of  tho  Lower  East  Side's  tenements 
within  tho  noxt  30  to  35  years  will  not  be  at- 
tainable unless  the  present   level  of  commitment 
and  administrative  capacity   Is  vastly  enlarged. 
Most  oxlstlng  housing  programs  are  focussed 
upon  durable  major  Improvements  and  offer  little 
temporary  aid  to  thoso  In   Immediate  need.  In 
addition  to  tho  major  reconstruction,  continu- 
ing  Incremental    Improvemont  must  be  offered  to 
all  tho  poorly  housed  tor  tho  Immediate  future. 


•William  Ooan  Howe  lis.    In  The  Lower  East  Side' 


A  variety  of  programs  responding  to  different 
existing  conditions,  community  settings,  and 
consumer  needs  must  be  available. 

Basic  to  any  understanding  of  the  Lower  East 
Side's  future  as  a  residential  area  Is  a  know- 
ledge of    the  current  condition  of   the  housing 
Invontory,  recent  and  projected  changes,  and 
the  cost  of  housing  to  the  consumer. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS 

On  the  basis  of  building  type,  well  over  half 
the  apartments  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  essen- 
tially the  unrenovoted  old  law  tenements,  are 
generlcally  obsolete  and  therefore  unsound  by 
contemporary  standards.  Although  there  have 
been  significant  changes  In  housing  Inventory 
during  the  past  decade,  the  I960  Census  still 
provldos  a  guide  to  basic  physical  conditions 
and  useful  data  against  which  to  measure  change. 

Table  14  below  shows  various  housing  character- 
istics for  I960  for  the  entire  Lower  East  Side 
and  five  areas   Identified   In  the  accompanylnq 
Sketch.  a 

In  I960  I3.2  percent  of  the  over  seventy  thou- 
sand dwelling  units  on  the  Lower  East  Side  were 
dilapidated,  and  34.6  percent  deteriorating, 
yielding  a  total   unsound  measurement  of  47.8 
percent.     This  compares  closely  to  the  53  per- 
cent of  all  dwelling  units  that  were  In  unreno- 
vated  tenements  In  I970.     Comparable  dilapida- 
tion and  deterioration  rates  for  the  city  In 
I960  were  3  percent  and   12  percent.  Reflect- 
ing the  age  and  decay  of  the  old  law  tenements, 
the  Lower  East  Side  had  a  larger  share  of  di- 
lapidated housing  than  other  sections  of  the 
city  with  which   It  Is  frequently  compered:  for 
example.  Central  Harlem,  Bedford  Stuyvesant, 
and  the  South  Bronx,  where  the  dilapidation' 
rates  were   I  I.  I,  6.4,  and  5.4  percent  respect- 
ively.    The  smallest  section,  area   IV,  had  the 
worst  housing  on  the  Lower  East  Side:  about  32 
percent  was  sound,  and  an  astonishing  37  per- 
cent was  dilapidated,  by  far  the  highest  rate 
of  total   housing  decay  In  the  community.  Close 
to  two-thirds  of  the  units   In  the  largest  sec- 
tion. Area  I,  between  Fourth  Avenue  and  Avenue 
8  were  unsound,  with  over  half   In  a  deteriorat- 
ing status.     Area  II  appears   In  reasonably  good 
condition  because  of  the  3,600  project  apart- 
ments;   If  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  sound  In- 
ventory, the  share  of  unsound  housing  Jumps 
from  about  40  to  53  percent,  more  In  keeping 


Characteristics  of  Housing,  I960 


Aroa 

Sound 

Deterloratlnq 

01  lapidated 

Total 

Overcrowded 

Aroo 

I 

8,336 

12,  153 

2,226 

22.715 

2.953 

Area 

I  I 

8.74I 

4,  197 

1,534 

14,472 

3,343 

Area 

I  I  I 

5,572 

3,229 

2,410 

1 1,21 1 

2.612 

Area 

IV 

1,334 

1,317 

1  .557 

4.208 

720 

Aroa 

V 

12.859 

3,507 

1,619 

17.985 

3.595 

Source:     U.S.  Census,  I960 


frol  thlV:*     !n,Pr?JeCt  h0usl"9    Is  deducted 

™e  S!OC,<  "  Ar«*  "I,  the  share  of  un- 
sound housing  climbs   from  50  to  63  percent 

^r«IP^!S!r,C^0,  OVer  n,ne  th°«sand  ""Its  In 
project  housing   In  Area  V  similarly  conceals 
the     arge  share  of   unsound  housing  among  the 
remaining  units. 


OVERCROWDING 

Almost  one  out  of   five  dwelling  units  were 

?Moc!i«!ded  imore  than  one  person  P°r  room>  »" 

°,     '  I^     °  abOUt    M  P«r«nt   tor   the  city 
and  slightly  over  20  percent  for  the  three 
other  comparable  communities.  Overcrowdlnq 
varies  considerably  by  area,  ranging  from  13 

cSntT  V  al',Un,tS   ln  Aroa   1  *°  °vt  23  per- 
cent   In  Area    II.   between  East  Houston  and  Oe- 
lancey  Streets.     The  effects  of  overcrowding 
l"el'    b!  m?:°  onerous  and  disruptive  of  per- 
sonal  and  family  life  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
than  elsewhere  because  of  the  preponderance  of 
old  law  tenements  with  their  small   rooms  and 
generally  minimal  design  standards. 

RENTS  ANO  INCOME 

Rents  for  apartments  are  low  when  compared  to 
the  rest  of  New  York  City.     In   I960  families 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  spent  about  13  percent 
of  the  r  annual    Income  for  rent,  excluding 
uTintles.     The  comparable  figure  for  the  city 
was  about  16  percent.     However,  thle  moderate 
overall   figure  disguises  Important  differences. 

1966  sample  survey  of  4,100  households   In  a 
n  ne-block  tenement  area  above  Houston  Street 
disclosed  a  very  strong  relation  between  the 
rent-Income  ratio  and  household  size.  House- 
holds of   four  or  more  persons  with   Incomes  be- 
low $2,300  (one  out  of  five  households)  paid 
over  40  percent  of  their  income  for  rent.  At 
the  other  extreme,  none  of  the  households  earn- 
ing over  $6,500  (ten  percent  of  all  households) 
paid  more  than   13  percent  of  their  Income  for 
rent.     Generally,  for  households  earning  less 
than  $4,000  a  year  the  proportion  of  Income 
paid  for  rent  grew  as  household  size  Increased, 
while  among  higher  Income  groups  no  such  pro- 
portionate rising  of  rents  was  evident.  Clear- 
ly, families  with   larger  Incomes  enjoyed  a 
greater  freedom  to  allocate  their  Income  among 
housing  and  other  expenditures. 

Median  contract  rent  (excluding  utilities)  for 
a   four-room  tenement  apartment  was  about  $50 
a  month,    less  than  the  city-wide  median  for 
all   renter-occupied  units   In   I960  and  about 
equal  to  the  median  for  sub-standard  apartments 
Including  old  law  tenements.     In   I960,  contract 
rents   In  public  housing  in  the  Lower  East  Side 
averaged  about  $12  a  room  per  month.     For  pro- 
jects  completed  since    I960  the   figure  rose  to 
almost  $16  a  room  per  month.     The  largest  rent 
Increases  were  sustained   In  moderate-income 
housing.      Rents    (or  monthly  charges    In  the  case 
of   cooperatives)   were  $15  and  $21    per  month  per 
room  In   I960  for  cooperatives  and  rental  units 
respectively;  by    1968  they  had  risen  to  about 
$27   and   $28  a  room. 


VACANCIES  AND  ABANDONMENTS 

Specific  Information  on  the  vacanty  rate  for 
the  Lower  East  Side  Is  Impossible  to  secure. 
Educated  estimates  Indicate  that  In  this  time 
of  Intense  housing  shortage  only  between  one 
and  two  percent  of  the  69,600  units  In  occu- 
pied, habitable  buildings  are  vacant  and  avail- 
able for  rental.     Surveys  In  the  area  also  re- 


voal  that  at  any  one  tine  about  50  residential 
buildings  are  abandoned  or  In  the  process  of 
being  abandoned.     A  portion  of  these,  especial- 
ly above  Houston  Street.   .Ml    be  rehabilitated 
under  the  Municipal    Loan  Program,  while  others 
"III    linger  for  several  years,  accumulating 
tax  arroars  and  being  vandalized  until  they 
are  eventually  demolished. 

RECENT  CHANGES   IN  THE  HOUSING  INVENTORY 

Betwoon  I960  and  1970  the  total  number  of  hous- 
ing units   In  occupied  residential  buildings 
decreased  by  slightly  OV8r  one  thousand  apart- 
ments,   from  70,591    In    I960  to  69,370   In  1970. 
Howover,  this  modest  decrease  disguises  sig- 
nificant  shifts    In  tho  composition  of    the  hous- 
ing Inventory  and  tho  consumer  group  sorved. 
In  fact,  old   law  tenemonts  sheltering  poor 
whites,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Negroes  were  re- 
placed mainly  by  now  moderato- I ncomo  housing 
predominantly  rented  by  white  farolllos.  More- 
over, these  changes  took  place  during  a  porlod 
when  tho  white  population  declined  by  23  por- 
cent  and  the  Puorto  Rlcan  population  grew  by  one- 
third.     Certainly  without  tho  now  moderate-ront 
housing  to  hold  and  attract  whites  to  the  neigh- 
borhood tho   losses  among  tho  whites  would  have 
been  oven  more  sevoro. 

Numerically,  as  shown  on  Table  15,  close  to 
10.000  apartments,  almost  all    In   low-ront  tene- 
ments, were   lost    botweon   I960  and   1970,  over 
7,000  of  thorn  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal 
and  other  housing  projects.     Against  theso 
losses,  8,773  new  apartments  wore  provided, 
1.877  (21  percent)   low-ront,  6,323  (72  percent) 
moderate-Income  rental  and  cooporetlvo,  and 
573  (7  percent)  high  rent.     Essentially  tho 
large  gains  In  moderate- I ncomo  housing  woro 
achieved  at  the  exponso  of   tonomont  buildings 
occupied  by  poor  families.     To  be  suro,  hous- 
ing for  moderate-Income  farolllos  was  noeded 
and  the  tenemonts  did  demand  cloaranco,  but 


LOKER  EAST  SI0E  HOUSING  SUB-AREAS 


'tr.11*.  COnt,xt  of   ThB  tow.r  Eest  Side  the 
REAL  ESTATE  MARKET 

To  a  slgnmcent  dogreo,  the  Lower  Eest  Side 
hat  been  progressively  abandoned  ,|  c  , 

SblZ    n  ?ht0  ,9<0<   th°  amOUOt  °«  "l"ng  ar- 
able In  the  area  declined  by  34  percent  Ths 
Cheng,  was  more  e    result  of   bu  I  Idlng  dlsot* 
SlS.  «  !hr»nln?  'mP°rt«nco  of  the  Lower  East 
I  I  tin!       ?!     '"I'lLA0  Am«rlce."   then  of  demo- 
vlllZiln  kThrou9h   1944  "P  to  30  percent  of 

usable     housing  structures  stood  vocent  while 
the  to  a  I  population  decreased  by  62  percent 
No  Influx  o    commerce  occurred  after  the  de- 

'iVrVtrll  Ih„UStry,y°m  1900  t0  th0  Present. 
««2  U       *  h?  consld«»rable  development  of  low 
end  moderate-Income  aided  housing,  new  private 
construction  had  ended  by   19.0.     In  ,950,  total 
eva?u^^r*m*ftHt5  +  r0re  35  P^cent  below  the  1910 
.      he  8r00  S   total    ta*  obligation 
emountod  to  only  half  that  of    1910.  w"9°T,on 

In  his  retrospective  onelysls  of  market  behevlor 

n  h  /°":  Eost  Sl«».  Leo  Grebler  concluded 
that  property  turnover  was  relatively  slow 

9  0°     "L  ?°   f:e?6t,c  •"Changes  of    .900  to 
Lllll,   ♦  !al  ost8to  ™»rket  activity. ..was  not 
associated  generally  with  the  shor?  duration 

0wn«r?MSh!P--lOf!'n  ascrlt>°<>  to  S|um  area??- 
Ownership  has  evolved  from  single  Individuals 

I?  \Im     ^C°rP?rat!°nS'  resulting  In  the  loss 
of    Individual    liability  and  the  gain  of  cor- 
porate Immunity,  and  making  It  harder  to  pro- 

ho'usInVcoSes0"  a98'nSt  bU"d,n9'  he8,th' 

™  d'rUS!.,S  onoth°r  Indicator  of  a  declining 
?o!S"  *°P-!!?r  und°rscores  this  symptom  In 
949;   two-thirds  of  all  vacant  sites.  Including 
end  vacated  by  demolition  of  residential  build- 
ings, hod  been  vacant  for  ten  years  or  more. 
Even  though  some  of  these  sites  are  now  being 
Incorporated   Into  the  vest-pocket  and  other 
nnfll*  !  efforts,  many  of  them  continue 

unused,  except  possibly  for  parking,  and  the 
supply  Is  constantly  being  replenished  by  new 
abandonments. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  Indices  of  market 
health  or  weakness  Is  tho  "consideration"  or 
purchase  price  of  a  property  expressed  as  a 
?r?o2la9°  °'    'tS  oss«««d  value.      From  1962 
T?n  I 64|  Property  sale  prices  rose  as  high  as 

30  to  10  percent  of  assessed  value.     By  June. 

966     sales  prices  were  hovering  around  the 
level  of  assessed  veluo.     Another  Index,  the 
ratio  of  sales  price  to  ennual   rent  roll,  also 
discloses  a  declining  real  estate  market:  the 
ratio  Is  down  to  one  and  one-half  to  two  times 
the  annual   rent  roll,  from  three  to  four  times 
In  former  yoers. 

Reputable  major  realtors  report  that  the  down- 
loJtftilr  tho,raorket  measured  In  the  mid 

1960's  Is  continuing  and  accelerating.  Insti- 
tutional mortgage  funds  are  Impossible  to  ob- 
Taln,  excopt  on  some  renovatod  properties,  and 
oven  most  of  tho  secondary   lenders  have  with- 
drawn.    Now  mortgage  money   Is  available  only 
on  a  private  basis,  often  at  very  high  terms 
or  from  government  sources  where  the  Investor 
takes  a  minimum  risk. 

Another  reflection  of  a  collapsing  market  Is 
the  extont  of  tax  delinquency.     The  survey  of 


the  nine-block  tenement  area  cited  above  showed 
that  about  three  out  of  ten  of  the  occupied 
resldentlel  buildings  were  delinquent  In  real 
estate  taxes  and  wator  and  sewer  charges  by 
at  least  one  year.     Delinquency  may  continue 
up  to  seven  years  with  only  moderate  Interest 
penalties  eccrulng,  even  though  the  city  may 
Initiate  J_n  rem  proceedings  any  time  after 
four  yoers  of  tax  delinquency.      The  average 
delinquent  property  In  the  surveyed  area  was 
about  three  years   In  arrears. 

The  high  degree  of  tax  delinquency  points  to  a 
shrinking  profit  margin  and  to  relatively 
desperate,  short-sighted  efforts  by  owners  to 
errest  the  squeeze.     Delinquency  may  be  viewed 
as  a  way  of  deferring  costs,  for  although 
penalties  may  be  avoided  for  as   long  as  seven 
years,  they  accumulate  and  Inevitably  confront 
the  owner.     When  called  to  account,  the  owner 
Is  not  likely  to  be  In  a  better  economic  posl- 
Tion  than  before,  moreover,  his  debts  have 
grown  larger  while  the  time  allowed  for  their 
payment  has  disappeared.     Tax  delinquency  repre- 
sents one  form  of   Inherently  unsound  real 
estate  management,  a  condition  common  to  the 
Lower   East  Side. 

Since  1910  the  Lower  East  Side  has  suffered  a 
departure  of  population,    commerce  and  Industry. 
Capital     nvestment   In  housing  lost  value  as  the 
result  of  continuing  neglect  and  a  decllnlnq 
response  to  tenants'  demands  for  services 
Today  s  minority  newcomers  to  the  Lower  East 
5  de  and  many  of  the  older  white  residents 
a  ?Lrfn+!de  a"  onv|ronmental  relic.     They  cannot 
afford  the  rents  that  would  economically  lustlfv 
new  private  construction,  tenement  rehablllta- 
lrlL°r  ?K6n  m°ny  °f  the  **'stlng  subsidy  pro- 
grams.    They  also  have  few  Immediate  prospects 


TABLE  15 

Changes    In   the  Housing    Inventory:  1960-1970 

Number  of  Housing  Units  In  I960  70,591 

Reasons  for  Losses  In  the  Housing  Inventory 

Urban  Renewal  and 

Other  Housing  Projects  7,145 

Schools  862 

Other  Public  Improvements  487 

Normal   Attrition  1,500 


Total  Losses  9  994 

Reasons  for  Gains   In  the  Housing  Inventory 

Low  Rent  Housing  |  577 

Moderate  Rent  Housing  6,323 

High  Rent  Housing  573 


Total  Gains  8  773 

Net  Change  _(    22 j 

Number  of  Housing  Units  In   1970  69,370 


Hoo  Grebler.  Housing  Market  Behavior  In  a  De-  Sources-     U  S  r.„ 

U Inlng  Area.    New  York.   Columbia  University   sources.      u  S -Census  of   Housing,  I960 

Press  ,    1952  .  NYCHA ,  HDA 

Consultant's  calculations 
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GEOGRAPHIC  PRIORITIES 

Earlier  sections  stressed  one  of  the  report's 
basic  conclusions:     old  law  tenements  should 
be  replaced,  not  rehabilitated.     These  tene- 
ments, which  make  up  more  Than  half  of  all 
dwelling  units  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  are 
rather  evenly  spread  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood, except  for  Area   I,  where  renovated  and 
new  law  tenements  are  more  common.  However, 
Areas   III  and   IV,  with  the  highest  rates  of 
dilapidation  -  21  and  37  percent  respectively  - 
probably  have  the   largest  concentrations  of  the 
most  antiquated  old   law  tenements  on  the  Lower 
East  Side.     Both  these  areas,  which  together 
contain  over  12,000  old   law  tenement  apartments, 
are  designated  for  major  action  on  Map  6, 
Proposals,  and  should  receive  priority  attention 
In  second  and  successive  phases  of  the  vest- 
pocket  renewal.     Area  III   can  be  singled  out  as 
the  largest  expanse  of  miserable  housing  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  Cover  8,000  ancient  tenement 
apartments,  almost  one-quarter  of  them  over- 
crowded) and  deserves  highest  priority  In  large- 
scale  rebuilding  plans.     The  prototype  re- 
building plan  described  In  Chapter  3  (page  28) 
Is  based  on  a  nine-block  segment  of  Area  III. 
After  this  most  critical  designation,  reconstruc- 
tion could  occur  almost  any  place  in  the  other 
two  major  action  areas  and  the  Cooper  Square 
Urban  Renewal  Plan  where  sites  satisfying 
Chapter  3's  physical   and  administrative  con- 
siderations can  be  secured. 

NEEDY  HOUSEHOLDS 

In  terms  of  the  household  typology  introduced 
in  Chapter  2  (page  9)  the  main  groups  in  need 
of  housing  are   low-Income,  young  and  older 
Puerto  Rlcan,  Negro  and  Chinese  households  and 
low   Income,  middle  aged  and  elderly  white  house- 
holds.    The  first  group  numbers  15  to  20  thou- 
sand households.     Another  8  to  10  thousand 
households  drawn  mostly  from  moderate  Income 
families   In  the  other  three  groups  also  are  In 
need  of  new  housing.     It  appears  that  new  hous- 
ing of  all  sizes  Is  needed  from  one  bedroom 
apartments  for  the   large  number  of  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  households   to  three  and  more 
bedrooms  for  the   larger  families  of  newcomers. 

One  possible  source  of  housing  for  needy  families 
Is  the  older  (and   less  costly)  aided  rental  and 
cooperative  projects.     As  a  good  number  of  the 
tenants  are  middle-aged  and  elderly,  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  apartments  should  become 
available  during  the  rebuilding  period.  To 
secure  these  apartments  for  relocation  the  city 


CONSUMER  HOUSING  COSTS 

If  new  private  housing  were  built  on  the 
Lowor  East  Sldo  (ossumlng  that  problems  of  land 
assembly  and  /onlnq  could  be  overcome)  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment  would  rent  for  about  1500 
a  month.      Tho  average   family  on  the   Lowor  East 
Side,  howovor,  can  afford  $75  to  $80  a  month. 
That  Is,   tho  avorage  tenemont  dweller's  present 
apartment   Is  worth  $2,000  to  $3,000  on  the 
markot,   while  tho  new  opartraont  he  needs  will 
cost  over  $25,000  to  build.      With  such  a 
huge  gap  between  cost  and  ability  to  pay,  tho 
question  Is  not  whothor  to  provide  lower  cost 
housing,  but  how  to  do  It.     There  aro  basi- 
cally two  approaches  to  tho  housing  cost  gap: 
supplementing  tho  Income  of  tho  poor  so  thoy 
can  afford   Improved  housing,  or  subsidizing 
the  housing  so  that  It  costs  the  consumor  loss. 

The  housing  cost  gap  is  so  wide  and  the  need 
so  great  on  the  Lowor  East  Sldo  that  both  means 
will  have  to  bo  used,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
assistance  going  to  subslclze  the  cost  of 
housing.     New  public  housing  In  Manhattan 
rents  for  $18  to  $20  a  room  a  month,  Including 
utilities,  or  about  $85  a  month,  which  Is 
about  what  the  averago  tonoment  dwollor  on  the 
Lower  East  Sldo  can  afford.     However,  thoro 
are  thousands  of   families.    Including  many  small 
households  of  elderly  poople  on  flxod  Incomes, 
who  can  only  afford  about  $50  a  month.  On 
the  other  hand  a  much  smollor  group  of  families 
can  afford  rents  up  to  $30  or  $35  por  room, 
or  $130  to  $155  a  month  for  a  two-bedroom 
apartment. 

While  tho  great  majority  of  poor  families  on 
the  Lowor  East  Sldo  would  be  eligible  for 
public  housing,  and  It  Is  tho  most  reliable 
means     avallablo  tor  providing  low-Income  shelter, 
It  would  be  disastrous   If  the  community  wore 
rebuilt  as  a  massive  precinct  of  public  hous- 
ing.    Tho  presence  of   Institutional  placos 
like  Baruch  Houses  should  be  a  constant  remin- 
der of  the  dangers  of  this  approach.  The 
relatively  gradual   replacement  of  tho  Lower  East 
Side  tenements,  extending  by  nocosslty  over 
about  a  generation,  should  pormlt  a  variety  of 
ways  to  provldo  good  low-cost  housing.  Given 
the  evolution  of  the  city  and  tho  anticipated 
movement  of  many  of  today's  poor  (and  their 
children)   Into  moderate  and  ml dd I e- I ncome 
circumstances,   there  will  be  more  Interchange 
between  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  rest  of  the 
city  and  the  region.     Thus,  by  natural   and  planned 
means,  the  concentration  of  tho  poor  on  tho 
Lower  East  Side  should  be  partly  diminished  and 
dispersed.     Others  will    incrooso  tnolr  earn- 
ings and  be  able  to  afford  more  than  low-cost 
public  housing.     In  short,  while  the  Lower 
East  Side  will  remain  a  locale  for  tho  relatively 
poor  In  New  York,  over  the  next  few  decades. 


-Ith  emphasis  on    low  and  modereTe-lncome  groups. 
Housing  built  on  the  Lower  East  Side  will 
require  land  write-downs,  subsidized  Interest 
raros  (now  as  low  as  zero  percont  tor  public 
housing)  and  various  forms  of  tax  abatement. 
Direct  construction  subsidies  and  special 
grants,  such  as  tha  Housing  Authority 
Cn12/ACVV*  f0r  •lo»rlv  +»n»nts.  will   also  be 
needed   In  many  cases.     Subsidies  should  be 
distributed  In  various  forms  and  combinations: 
as  direct  subsidies  to  housing  built  by  public 
agencies,  as  assistance  to  non-profit  or  llmlteo 
profit  community-based  housing,  and  to  busi- 
nesses to  encourage  them  to  participate  In 
rebu I  I d I ng . 

JmSFK"??!^?!*  tho,h?usl"9  ""sidy  approach, 
"hich  Is  tied  to  a  specific  locale  and  dwelllna 

^hVVP?S  °1  lnCOmo  »«PP"-"«nts  are  racom-9' 
and  choice.     These  can  Include  rent  vouchers. 

™rt°!!fVmt>0(,!<,d         tho    '••••d  Pub"c  housing 
end  rent  supplement  programs,   family  allowances, 
larger  welfare  grants,  changes   In  the  Income 
tax,  and  other  forms  of  direct  payment  to  the 
family.     Comblnod  with  the  housing  subsidies 
they  could  cut  the  monthly  cost  of  a  room  to 
publ  c  housing  levels  of  SIS  to  J20  a  room, 
and   In  maximum  combination  bring  rants,  depend- 
ing on  tho  family,  even  below  public  housing 
chargos.     Those  forms  of  sublsdy  should  also 
be  used  to  expand  home  ownership   In  cooperatives 
and  condoml n I  urns . 

It  should  bo  noted  that  because  of  the  nature 
of  tho  housing  market  and  tha  unoqual  access  to 
It  by  the  poor  and  minorities.   Income  supplements 
may  be  much   lass  useful   than  housing  subsidies 
In  actually  expanding  tho  supply  of  housing. 
Simply  giving  families  more  disposable  Income 
will   not  assure  that  the  housing  market  will 
respond  to  demand,  or  that   land  use  and  build- 
ing controls,  administrative  constraints  and 
the  offocts  of  segregation  can  be  overcome. 

Considering  the  tremendous  need  for  housing, 
tho  time  span  roqulred  for  local  redevelopment, 
ond  tho  rate  of  change  In  the  housing  supply, 
dopondont  on  costs  and  govornmont  assistance. 
It  would  not  be  very  helpful  to  designate 
spoclflc  programs  for  tho  Lower  East  Side. 
Suffice  It  to  soy  that  noods  are  enormous  and  the 
community  will   undoubtedly  require  moro  housing 
subsidies  than   It  con  count  on  receiving. 

Housing  doos  not  exist  In  a  vacuum;  consumer 
choices  as  to  whore  to  live  (    Insofar  as  possi- 
ble for  poorer  residents  of   the  Lower  East 
Sldo),  ore  not  made  only  on  tho  basis  on  the 
size  and  cost  of  an  apartment,  but  are  closely 
relotod  to  tho  qualities  of  the  neighborhood: 
tho  adoquocy  of  public  services,  such  as  schools 
ond  parks,  and  tho  level  at  which  they  ore 
maintained;   the   level  of  munlclpol  housekeeping, 
tho  oxtent  of  soclol  pathologlos,   such  as  crime 
ond  drug  addiction,  and  their  effect  on  community 
ond  family  life.     Mony  of  these  problems  will 
not  be  resolvod  by  Improving  the  housing. 
Somo  moy   Indeed  bo  Intensified,  as  public 
housing  has  shown.     Obviously,  reconstruction 
of  tho  Lower  East  Side  will   domand  more  than 
new  plocos  to  live;    It  will  demand  attention  to 
ell   footures  thot  contribute  to  life  In  the  city. 


SOME  IMMEDIATE  REMEDIES 


Most  of  the  Tenement  apartments  will  be  with  us 
for  onother  one  or  two  decodes.     While  long- 
term  rehabilitation  Is  undesirable,  some 
Immediate  stlps  must  be  taken  to  moke    life  In 
tho  tenements  tolerable  ond  to  prepare  for  later 
chonges    In  housing  quality,   control    and  manage- 
ment.     The  traditional  and  lorgely  Ineffectual 
remedies,  such  as  code  enforcement,  must  be 
superseded  by  now  approaches  offering  somo 
degree  of  housing  Improvement  now  to  the 
thousonds  of  tenement  dwellers.     The  pogos 
bolow  review  some  of  the  techniques  now  used  to 
keep  the  existing  housing  habitable,  and  suggest 
on  ovolutlonory  opproach  for  gaining  Immediate 
housing  Improvements  and  Introducing  some  of 
the  physical,  organ  I zot I ona I  and  operational 
prerequisites   for  rebuilding. 


CODE  ENFORCEMENT 

As  a  remedy  to  the  housing  crisis  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  code  enforcement  has  been  something 
less  than  successful.     It  hos  prevented  a  bod 
ond  rapidly  worsening  situation  from  utter  col- 
lapse and.    It  must  be  admitted.    It  has  helped 
under  certain  circumstances  to  provide  short- 
term  relief  to  the  most  pressing  problems. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  code  enforcement  has 
not  had  and  probably  will   not  have  a  major  Im- 
pact on  the  Lower  East  Side's  housing.  First, 
Its  elms  are  the  polar  opposite  of  tenement 
landlords'  alms.     Secondly,  as  an  administra- 
tive procedure  It  Is  unwieldy  and  Inefficient. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  large  majority  of  tene- 
ments housing  the  poor  are  usually  close  to  or 
on  the  brink  of  economic  collapse.     Ourlng  the 
lost  years  of  a  building's  usefulness,  the 
owner  s  prime  concern  Is  generally  malntalnlnq 
o  cash  flow  from  the  building.     Any  reinvestment 
in  the  property  Is   In  danger  of  being   lost  In 
case  of   failure.     It  Is  during  this  period  that 
the  number  of  housing  code  Infractions  Increases. 
Obviously,    what    Is  demanded  of   the  owner  by 
codo  enforcement  Is  what  he  least  wants  to  do- 
Invest  money  In  repairs.     Rather,  he  hopes  to 
moke  only  those  Investments  essential  to  main- 
taining tenancy   In  the  building,  forestalling 
foreclosure,  and  preventing  J_n  rem  proceedings. 
Whot  funds  remain  after  such  exposes  and  dally 
costs  ore  usuolly  taken  out  as  profits.     As  a 
result,   the  violations  covered  by  code  enforce- 
ment are  often  the  last  Items  to  be  repaired. 
Furthermore.    In  dilapidated  buildings  there  Is 
frequently  a  form  of  open  warfare  between 
tenants  and   landlords;  one  of  the  landlords' 
most  potent  weopons   Is  neglecting  to  make  essen- 
t i a  I   repa Irs. 

The  faults  of  the  code  enforcement  system  have 
been  documented  ond  studied  for  years,  culminat- 
ing    n  the  Grad  report  of   1964.     While  admlnls- 

Jhl\  TPr?r'TtS  h0VS  been  ma<,e'  +he  demonds 
hL™!.!    ♦        ?    ,aV°  USU8"Y  outstripped  such 
mprovements.     To  begin  with,  responsibility 
lo«n!?  P6k    ?"  'S  scattor"  a-ong  a  number  of 
ogencles  besides  The  Department  of  Buildings. 
Yet  there  neyer  seem  to  be  enough  Inspectors 
for  all  complaints  received.     Since  Inspection 
are \lakWCUef0r*  a"¥   le9al  Proceedings 
Intent  VJt'        *  ,S  °  m8j°r  dra*back.     In  the 
Interval   between  complaint  and  Inspection,  the 


original   situation  has  usually  deter  loratod . 
Then,  when  a  violation  has  been  duly  Inspected, 
months  can  pass  before  the  matter  actually  cones 
up    in  Tenant-landlord  or  Criminal   Court.  Over 
the  years    landlords'  attorneys  have  doveloped 
delaying  tactics  Into  a  fine  art.     Since  build- 
ing violations  are  normally  processed    in  groups, 
the  costs  of  delay  are  low.     Finally,  when  a 
violation  reaches  the  courts,  the  verdict 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  reprimand  to  the  land- 
lord.    In  cases  of  multiple  violations,  the  flno 
may  be  less  than  two  dollars  per  violation, 
which     for  the  landlord.    Is  preferable  to  mak- 
ing the  repair.     For  the  tenant  with  a  falling 
celling,  a  two  dollar  fine  for  tho  landlord  is 
no  Justice. 

Though  procedures  have  become  moro  effective 
recently,  and  occasionally  the  courts  do  take 
a  firm  stand  on  violations,    landlords  still 
have  a  final  escape  from  code  enforcement. 
Since  each  building  Is  run  as  an  Individual 
corporation,   the  owner  can  always  sell  his 
building  to  another  corporation. 

In  sum    for  the  large  tenement  areas  of  the  Lower 
test  Side,  code  enforcement  as  It  exists  Is  a 
weak  tool    for  ameliorating  conditions.  Only 
a  major  overhaul  of  the  entire  system,  especial- 
ly the  method  of  enforcement,  could   Improve  Its 
ef  f ect  I  veness . 


REUSING  THE  TENEMENT 

What  to  do  with  the  existing,  generally  sub- 
standard housing  Is  one  of  the  critical  housing 
policy  questions  facing  the  Lower  East  Side. 
At  the  current  and  anticipated  rates  of  renewal 
and  rehabilitation,  tenement  housing  will  affect 
the   lives  of  more  people  than  all  the  recently 
built  and  proposed  housing  for  the  coming  de- 
cades.    As  stated  earlier,  there  are  approximate- 
ly 35,000  tenement  apartments  needing  replace- 
ment.    Nearly  all  are  privately  owned.     A  few, 
either  through  abandonment  or  tax  proceedings, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  City.     For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  traditional  rehabilitation 
Is    Inappropriate.      However,   the  most  optimistic 
projections  for  demolition  and  replacement  of 
these  units   Is  at  an  average  rate  of  not  more 
than   1,000  per  year.     Neither  historical  prece- 
dent nor  current  Indications  suggest  that  the 
necessary  financial  or  administrative  resources 
will   be  forthcoming  to  accelerate  this  rate. 
It   Is  unfortunately  safe  to  say  that  most  of 
the  existing  tenement  housing  will    remain  for 
at   least  the  next  twenty  years,  and  will  be  a 
dominating  factor   In  determining  the  quality  of 
life   In  the  community.     Indeed,  at  the  projected 
rate  of  replacement.    It  will  be  well    Into  the 
next  century  before  the  last  old  law  tenement 
has   been  removed. 

Several  recent  reports  have  examined  the  econo- 
mic structure  of  operating  tenement  housing, 
and  have  reached  the  overriding  conclusion  that 
the  tenements  are  no  longer  economically  viable. 
Current  operating  costs  and  rental    Income  do  not 
yield  a  favorable  return  on  the  Investment  or 
the  necessary  funds  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 
In  view  of  the  decreasing  rate  of  return  and 
the  uncertainties  of    management,  few.   If  any, 
qualified  real  estate  operators  and  little 
long-term  Investment  are  attracted  to  the  tene- 
ments.    Many  owners  have  left  the  field.  The 
few  remaining  owners  who  try  to  provide  decent 
housing  and  still  make  a  profit  find  the  ex- 
perience increasingly  difficult.     As  the  more 
qualified  owners   leave  the  tenements,  they  be- 
come concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the  least 
capable  owners,  who  run  them  on  a  short-term 
basis,  seeking  a  quick  return  on  a  minimal  In- 


look  for  tenenent  housing  worsens  as  the  build- 
ings becone  trapped  between  spiralling  costs 
and  relatively  stable  rant*. 

Many  of  the  fixed  operating  costs,  such  as 
taxes,   heating,   water,  and  sewer  charges,  have 
increased  dramatically  In  recent  years.  The 
only  aroas  In  which  the  owner  can  reduce  costs 
to  balance  his  cash  flow  are  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, replacement,  and  management.     Thus,  In- 
stead of    Invostlng   In   these  vital    areas   to  main- 
tain their  aging  properties,  owners  have  de- 
creased outlays   for  maintenance   to  obtain  some 
Income  from  tholr  properties.  Consequently, 
the  less  spont  on  maintenance,  tha  faster  tho 
buildings  doteriorato;  operating  costs  Increeso 
correspondingly,  and  the  turnovor  rate  grows. 
Once  such  a  cyclo  Is  underway,  the  next  step 
Is   Increased  tax  arrears,  then  mortgage  do- 
fault,    foroclosuro  proceedings,    and  finally 
abandonment  or  In  rom  proceedings. 

It  Is  during  this  period  of  tho  tonoments1 
doath-rattle  that  tonants  suffor  the  worst  con- 
ditions.    For,  given  the  almost  total  shortago 
of  altornotlvo  housing  for  low-lncomo  families, 
such  buildings  tend  to  remain  fully  occupied 
during  their  decl Ine. 

In  sum,  tho  economic  future  for  most  of  tho 
tenements   Is  bloak  or  non-ex  I  stent .     Given  ris- 
ing operating  costs,  tonants'    Inability  to  pay 
higher  rents,  and  tho  loss  of  confldenco  by 
rellablo  Investors,  no  Improvement  In  tho  exist- 
ing situation  can  bo  anticipated.     In  fact.  It 
can  be  expected  that  the  decline  of  tho  tonomont 
as  a     decent  place  to  llvo  will  continue  at  an 
ever  Increasing  rato. 

During  the  I950's  and  oarly  1960's  tho  poor 
condition  of  the  tenements  was  bol  loved  to  be 
primarily  a  rosult  of  non-comp I  I anco  with  hous- 
ing regulations.     It  was  assumed  that  through 
public  Intervention,  the  decline  of  the  tono- 
ments  could  be  rovorsed  or  at   least  haltod. 
Thus  a  series  of  progroms  and  new  landlord- 
tenant   laws  were  Instituted,  tho  most  Important 
of  those  being  code  enforcement,  area  iorvlco 
programs,  emorgoncy  repair,  and  tho  receiver- 
ship program.     Tho  Sptogel  Act  fSoclal  Welfare 
Law,   Sec.    I43-G1,  the  755  Ordor  (RPAPL  Soc.  755), 
and  Article  7-A  Ctho  so-colled  Rent  Strike  Law) 
were  enacted  In  tho  hope  that  whon  official 
programs  foiled,  perhaps  tanont  and  community 
sanctions  could  provall  on  landlords  to  Improvo 
and  maintain  tholr  buildings. 

While  all  of  these  approaches  have  had  some 
limited  success,  tholr  achievements  are  few, 
and  are  lost  In  the  continuing  and  overwhelm- 
ing physical  decline  of  tenement  housing.  Ex- 
perience to  dato  suggests  that  both  official 
public  romedles  and  prlvoto  romedlos  oro  direct- 
ed to  the  symptoms  of  the  problom  rather  than 
the  root  causes.     6y  now  It  Is  clear  that  pro- 
grams like  code  enforcement  or  omorgency  re- 
pairs, and  oven  tenant  action,  will  not,  ovar 
the  long  run,  achlevo  moonlngful   results  unless 
the  money,  operational  talent,  and  will  are 
avollablo  to  Improve  tho  buildings.     Hot  only 
must  those  foctors  be  Invested   In  a  building, 
but  they  must  be  sustalnod  continually  If  the 
building  is  to  continue  as  a  docent  rosldonc*. 

Community  Control 

A  resolution  of  tho  problem  of  tho  tenements  re- 
quires a   now  approach   and   program.      In  casos 
where  private  ownership  can  no  longor  provide 
the  resourcos  for  decent  maintenance,  ownorshlp 
should  bo  transferred  to  a  new  owner  whose  goal 
Is  not  profit  but  the  successful  operation  of 


♦  !  of  public  policy.     In  order 
to  provide  for  d  I  s  I n  tor os ted  policy  as  .all  a! 
n„nt°S0r/!Sp0nS0  t0  ton»nt*'  "••ds.    It  Is  sug- 

n     '    1°"n*:4h'P         VOSto<'    ,n  0  corporation 
?L  «  r'8K  00  "'th  ,tS  root*  ,n  th»  community. 
The  o.narshlp  chonga  could  occur  In  a  numbar  of 

b!t  ».,itIh?U  1  B*  ar*  •"•"♦'•My  abendonad 
but  suitable  for  continued  usa.  thay  could  be 

Z«niV,*rr,*'  '?  "  houl,n9  corporation  through 

♦  o  do  ™  !9°'  ?Ct'°n'  L-4  ond  r.gul.tlof.» 
to  do  so  alraady  exist. 

While  abendonad  or  c I ty-contro I  I  ad  housing  can 
be  passed  to  a  local  housing  corporation  at 

111  1"  °r  k?  C0,I'   'f  "  P™'*"*"*  to  transfer 
the  ownership  before  buildings  reach  this  crit- 
ical phase.     Tho  greatest  and  most  expensive 
damage  In  buildings  occurs  botween  one  and  five 
it*!"!  ?  ab8ndonm<»"t  or  hi  ram  proceedings. 

It  Is  In  this  stage  that  fires  FrTek  out.  the 
heating  system  Is  damaged,  and  the  utilities 
break  down.     Once  those   things   have  occurred, 
the  chances  for  successful  and  rapid  restora- 
tion,  from  an  oconomlc  point  of  view,  become 
romoto.     While  the  acquisition  price  .III  be 
™#r  I,   bu',dlnos  *ro  conveyed  to  a  community 
corporation  before  abandonment,  there  will  be 
a  considerable  savings  In  repair  expenses  and 
t  mo       |f    landlords  are  willing  to  sell,  passage 

\*l  could  take  place  In  tho  usual  way, 

with  a  prlco  determined  through  appraisal  and 
negotiation.     When   ft  appears  that  the  continued 
mismanagement  of  a  property  will   result  In  tho 
vacating  and   demise    of  tho  building,  ownership 
should  chango  by  condomno 1 1  on .     Because  It  Is 
In  the  welfare  of  tho  tenants  to  preserve  the 
oxlstlng  housing  stock,    tho  mlsuso  of  housing 
should  become  a  grounds  for  prompt  condemnation 
proceed  I ngs . 

Once  a  building  has  changed  hands,  an  Immedi- 
ate policy  decision  about  Its  future  life  must 
be  made,  based  on  tho   larger  development  plan 
for  the  community.     Where  early  demolition  for 
new  housing  or  another  use  Is  proposed,  the 
policy  should  bo  to  vacate.     But  where  develop- 
ment plans  do  not  Include  the  building  for  a 
spoclflod  number  of  yoars,  then  tho  capital  In- 
vestment In  Improving  It  should  be  proportionate 
to  I ts  projected  life. 

While  It  will   not  always  bo  possible  to  achieve 
a  total  equilibrium  between  capital  costs  of 
Improvements  and  tho  projected  span  of  a  build- 
ing s  use,  tho  offort  will   be  practical  In 
sovoral  ways.     Besldos  the  fact  that  It  Is 
simple  common  sonse.    It  also  will  help  to  lower 
capital  costs,  by  Increasing  the  maintenance 
oxponsos  during  the  final  yoars  of  use.  More- 
over,   In  this  way  now  and  unregulated  Investment 
In  a  building  will  not  necessitate  continued 
uso  ond  occupancy  past  the  planned  date  of  de- 
mo I  I  t  Ion . 

Building  Improvements  can  be  divided  Into  three 
classos.     Whllo  th©  distinctions  botwoen  various 
levols  of   Improvement  oro  not  clear-cut,  classi- 
fication can  Illuminate  an  Important  feature  of 
the  proposed  typo  of  holding  action. 

The  first  class   Is  rehabilitation   In  the  tradi- 
tional New  York  manner,  and   Involvos  vacating 
tho  building,  stripping  It  down  to  bearing  walls 
and  joists,  re-arrangement  of    Interior  floors, 
and  general    Improvements  doslgnod  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  twenty  to  forty-year  mortgage  period. 
Costs  are  usually  betwoon  60  and  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  new  and  similar  building;  twelve 
to  eighteen  months  can  elapse  from  commitment 
to  occupancy.     This  kind  of  costly,  full-scale 
rehabilitation   Is  obviously  suited  to  buildings 
appropriate  for   long-term  retention,  and  not 
to  the  Interim  life  of  the  tenements  of  the 


Lower  East  Side. 

At  the  other  extreme  Is  limited  maintenance  Im- 
provement In  a  basically  sound  building.  Intended 
to  ensure  and  facilitate  a  building's  continued 
use.      It  was  this  type  of    Improvement  that  It 
was  hoped  code  enforcement  or  7-A  proceedings 
would  produce;    It  was  found  Ineffectual,  given 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  many  of  the  tene- 
ments and  the  opposing  goals  of  their  landlords. 

In  between  these  two  extremes  Is  a  level  and 
type  of  housing  Improvement  which  can  be  called 
reconditioning.     Under  such  a  program,  the  ne- 
cessary Investments  are  mado  for  the  repairs 
that  will  allow  tho  building  to  serve  for  a 
determined  period  of  trme  under  conditions  of 
normal  maintenance.     While  In  some  Instances 
tho  level  of  reconditioning  may  exceed  the 
building's   life  expectancy  under  the  develop- 
ment plan,  tho  approach  In  general  will  result 
In  a  rational  housing  Investment  policy.  In 
some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  where 
there  are  serious  problems  In  a  building's 
mechanical   system,  tho  costs  may  make  retention 
of  the  building  financially  unsound  and  prohi- 
bitive. 

Essential   reconditioning  Is  a  new  concept  In 
housing  programs.     Untri  recently  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  either  new  housing  or  major  rehabi- 
litation, based  on  the  assumption  that  every 
tenant   Is  entitled  to  good  housing  and  that  any- 
thing loss   Is  unacceptable.     Laudable  as  this 
assumption  Is,    It   Ignores  the  quit©  rea I  fact 
that  the  resources  to  provide  good  housing  do 
not  exist  or  are  not  forthcoming.     In  practice, 
with  no  compromise  alternative  to  new  housing 
or  rehabilitation,  the  result  has  been  neglect 
which  Is  worst  of  all  from  the  tenants'  point 
of  view.     There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
In  the  near  future  drastic  Improvements  will 
be  mado  In  the  current  housing  situation  for 
low  and  moderate- I ncome  families. 

Furthermore,  given  the  time  lags  and  financial 
complexities  of  our  administrative  structure. 
It   Is  Impossible  to  demolish   largo  areas  and 
rebuild  without  destroying  the  community   in  the 
process.     One  of  the  basic  concepts  In  recon- 
ditioning, taking  Into  account  the  realities 
of  the  Lower  East  Side,    Is  that  for  any  given 
amount  of  housing  dollars  available,  far  more 
families  will   benefit  by  Interim  Improvement 
than  by  demolition  and  new  construction.  Equal- 
ly  Important,  reconditioning  will   help  preserve 
The  community  from  complete  destruction  and 
abandonment  during  the  decodes  of  renewal  and 
rebu I  I d I ng . 

As  essential  as  reconditioning  Is  the  mainten- 
ance and  management  program  established  after 
buildings  have  been   Improved.     One  of  the  root 
causes  ot  the  local  housing  crisis  Is  the  very 
low  level  of  management  resources  and  skills 
applied  to  Lower  East  Side  housing.     While  tho 
reasons  for  this  management  failure  are  numerous 
two  Important  ones  are   lack  of  money  for  adequate 
staff  and  the  absence  of  sktlled  management 
organizations.     Under  the  reconditioning  pro- 
gram It  Is  assumed  that  by  the  time  bulldlnqs 
hove  been  repaired  and  re-flnanced  with  "low- 
cost    mortgages,  tho  foundations  for  effective 
management  M[||   ;10ve  been   laid.     For    once  a 
sufficient  number  of  buildings  are  ready  a 
management  organization  of  the  proper  size  and 
scope  can  bo  established  to  operate  such  housing 
a  s   a   u  n  1 1 .  3 

If  o  large  enough  number  of  buildings  are  ma- 
naged by  one  corporation,   then  adequate  eco- 
nomic means  for  effective  management  will  be 


available       Only  on  fMs    largo  scale  can  nanage- 
ment  provide  the  constant  attention  that  tene- 
ment bu I  I  d i ngs   need.     Again,    a    large  number  ot 
buildings  M|||   provide  the  economic  leverage 
necessary  to  effect  savings    In   purchasing  ser- 
vices and  supp lies. 

Finally,  a  broad-based  management  operation  can 
Obtain  and  retain  qualified  staff,   perhaps  the 
most  crucial    lack  of   tenements  today.  Super- 
intendents can  be  hired,  and  their  responslbl- 
It  es  distributed.   In  such  a  way  that  If  on  In- 
dividual   superintendent    Is   unable  to  work,  the 
building  can  still   receive  the  necessary  dally 
care.     Community  corporation  management  can  also 
enhance  employment  opportunities.     With  Its  ade- 
quate operating  budget  and  sensible  allocation 
of  duties.   It  can  produce  useful  positions  of 
responsibility  Instead  of  what  are  today  margi- 
nal  and  dead-end  Jobs. 

A  program  of  community  corporation  control  and 
selective  reconditioning  not  only  benefits  ten- 
ants but  also  helps  prepare  the  way  for  redeve- 
lopment.    As  has  been  shown  above,  effective 
renewal  on  the  Lower  East  Side  must  take  place 
on  ample  parcels  of    land.    Involving  difficult 
discriminations  between  areas  suitable  for  re- 
tention, rehabilitation,  or  demolition  and  re- 
building.    In  order  to  keep  the  renewal  process 
In  motion.    Its  administration  must  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  deal    Intelligently  with  the  highly  sensi- 
tive factors  of   relocation  and  acquisition. 
Under  the  program  outlined  here,  the  renewal 
agency  will   be  dealing  with  a  single  owner--the 
community  corporat I on--w I th  a  vested  Interest  In 
successful   renewal,  rather  than  with  many  pri- 
vate owners  whose  Interest  Is  personal  gain. 

Thus,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  corporation 
ownership  and  the  renewal  agency,  a  considerable 
savings  of  time  and  resources  will   be  possible. 
For  example,  though  successful   relocation  Is 
basically  a  function  of  available  relocation  re- 
sources.   It  can  be  assisted  by  limiting  the  re- 
rental  of  apartments  as  they  become  vacant  short- 
ly before  the  start  of  renewal   and  relocation. 
The  operating  deficit  Incurred  In   leaving  apart- 
ments vacant  can  be  made  part  of  the  urban  re- 
newal costs.     This  Is  a  major  aspect  of  a  more 
comfortable — for  tenants  and  administration — 
relocation  program  that  could  only  happen  under 
unified  ownersh I p  . 

Objectives  and  Costs 

Since  no  program  of  this  type  has  yet  been  under- 
taken, accurate  cost  data  are  not  available. 
However,  a   1966  study  by  Mobilization  for  Youth 
on  reconditioning  under  community  corporation 
control   provides  some  Indication  of  the  possible 
range  of  costs.     Twenty-six  buildings,  a  repre- 
sentative sample  by  building  type,  structural 
condition,  and  size,  were  examined  by  a  contract- 
or experienced  in  rehabilitation.  Wherever 
possible  a  roof  to  cellar  Inspection  was  con- 
ducted.    Costs  estimates  were  based  on  the  1966 
local  prevailing  costs  of    labor,  materials,  and 


fixtures.     The  anticipated  levels  of  n  • 

wore  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

Habltabl I  I ty 

SnpTTTs  should  make  the  building  sate, 
woathertlght,   free  of  rodents  and  Insects,  and 
ensure  that  the  basic  service  systems  will  func- 
tion  for  the  building's    lifetime.      A  habitable 
building  will  help  ease  tenant  frustration  over 
housing  conditions.     The  major  ropalrs    In  this 
category  will  be  made  In  the  exterior  walls, 
roof,  flro  escapes,  and  the  central  plumbing, 
heating,  and  utility  systems.     In  the  apartments, 
ceilings,  floors,  walls,  windows,  and  heating, 
plumbing,  and  electrical   fixtures  and  Installa- 
tions should  rocelve  attontlon. 

Manaqeab I  I  I tv 

~ The  aim  should  be  to  bring  the  buildings 
to  a  condition  whore  they  can  be  efficiently 
managod  and  maintained  for  tho  woll-belng  of 
tholr  tenants  eftor  reconditioning.     The  Im- 
provements In  this  category  are  In  the  public 
areas  and  servlcos:     building  entrances  (doors, 
mailboxes),  public  passages  (stairways  and  halls) 
apartment  entrancos  (doors,    locks),  and  refuso 
collection  and  Janitorial  services. 

Appearance 

Tenements  botray  tholr  ago  and  accumulated 
mlsuso  at  first  glance  by  tho  drebnoss  of  tholr 
facades  and  by  tholr  unattractive  ontroncos. 
Reconditioning  must  bo  concerned  with  tho  appear- 
ance of  buildings,  both  for  tho  morale  of  tho 
tenants,  who  may  need  rooro  than  basic  ropolrs 
to  overcome  cynicism  and  apathy,  and  for  tho 
neighborhood  as  a  wholo.   In  which  long  ovordue 
changes  aro  noodod   In  the  drab  and  depressing 
physical  atmosphoro.     The  work  hero  would  In- 
clude cleaning  and/or  painting  tho  front  facade, 
fire  escapos,  and  exterior  windows  and  entrancos. 

The  cost  calculations  Includod  tho  following 
Items:     acquisition  of  building,  cost  of  pro- 
cessing, basic  Improvements,  now  flxturos, 
10  percent  contingency  factor,    14  porcent  In- 
flationary factor,  and  builder's  profit  ond 
overhead.     Acquisition  cost,  based  on  prior 
real  estate  studies  and  on  tho  current  market 
rate  of  two  to  two  and  one-half  tlmos  annual 
rental,  was  11,250  to  11,500  por  apartment. 
Construction  costs  for  Improvements,  Including 
new  fixtures,  varied  from  11,350  to  12,550  per 
unit.     The  total  range  of  costs  per  apartmont. 
Including  all  expond  I  turns ,  was  from  $3,500  to 
$5,500.     Assuming  a  40  percent  Incroose  In 
costs  since  1966,  the  current  range  would  bo 
from  $4,900  to  $7,700  per  unit. 

Considering  tho  reasonable  share  of  Incomo 
that  most  families   living  In  tonomonts  «r« 
paying,    It  should  be  posslblo  to  support  those 
costs  mainly  out  of  tenant  payments.  Modost 
subsidies,  which  could  como  In  the  form  of 
tax  abatemont,  grants  to  defer  acquisition 
and  remodollng  costs  and  ront  supplomonts,  will 
still  be  needod  to  mako  tho  vonture  foeslble). 


5.  THE  VEST  POCKET  HOUSING  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY 


Tho  vost-pockot  approach  was  applied  to  the 
Lower  East  Side  primarily  became  of  the 
««™  ihor*a9°  °'  callable  land,  end  the 
enormous  relocation  problem  facing  urban  re- 

R.^lr  tV  d0nS°'r  S#tt,ed  "•'ghJrhood. 
Rather  than  raze  large,  densely  populated  dls- 
IllSJS*    'oav,"9  '^"les  homeless  and  tho 
o?n9^hrM-f  ""^"Pt-tf.    It  -as  decided  to  be- 

f       aU    ,<J  "9   th»  Lower  Eest  Side  on  small 
llrll,,  ?        !S  cor<»,ullV  selected  to  meet 
certain   Important  criteria. 

ing  the  eight  Stage  I  sites  was  done  In  co- 
operation with   local  community  groups  and 

?he '  I!  ,,by/  Pining  Commission  and 

Inn  ?!?      *!  Estimate,  and  lend  acquisition 
and  relocation  procedures  had  begun. 

Vr'V*  ^l,t>8rat*ly  cno"n  ,n  better  areas, 

or  at   tho  edge  of   blighted  areas,    so  that  new 
housing  would  not  be   Immediately  engulfed  by 
adverse  conditions.     Visible  locations,  pre- 
ferably near  other  recent  or  planned  Improve- 
ments    -ere  favored,  to  reinforce  the  resl- 
S?£     /UV   10  th0  CItV'5  commitment,  and  to 
J    "Ua«     nyostment.     Naturally  sites  having 
fewest  fomll  es  or  businesses  to  relocate  were 
most  desirable.     Other  specific  criteria  were 

V°  k,  °  an  acra  05  Possible,  and  have  a  rea- 
sonable cost. 

o?9?tfi0V/he  5'2  St89e    '    S,tos  »  total 

?  «n  ??  *"d  on°-r,olf  roo™  apartments  or 

I, 450  tlvo-room  apartments.     On  Sites  4 
and  5  plans  were  made  to  correlate  with  the 
Cooper  Square  Early  Action  Plan,  which  the  com- 
r^L!}nVh#,r  conSu|tant  have  developed  oveV 
a  porlod  of  years. 

The  Lower  East  Side's  tenements  are  so  over- 

Oenslty  of  R-7  would  mean  a  considerable  loss 
of  apartments     precisely  the  opposite  of  our 
goal.     It   Is  therefore  recommended  that,  to 
the  extent  possible,   rebuilding  take  place  at 
«n?  m2S!   re?,d»nt,a'    Oens.ty%bout  twenty  per- 
cent higher  than  the  present  zoning.     Such  a 

Karh  Extonslon  Urban  Renewal  Project. 

LT^erhEarsnJ°lI(ir?,>IOm,",VO,V<d        «"•««*«  the 
vest-J^Ie  '  0f  COurSo'  relocation.  The 

it  ™^ 0T  Program  has  been  designed   In  close- 
V  coordinated  stages   In  order  to  cope  as  ef- 
fectively and  humanoly  os  posilble  lfh 


situation.     Stage  I  relocatees  will  mostly 
move  to  public  housing;  the  sites  chosen  for 
Stage  I  above  hove  relatively  few  residents 
and  figures  show  that  nearly  all  can  be  ac- 
commodated In  public  housing.     Stage  I  new 
housing  should  be  seen  primarily  as  providing 
housing  for  Stage  II  relocatees. 

Because  the  latter  relocatees  will  have  enough 
new  housing  awaiting  them,    the  range  of  choice 
for  Stage  II   rebuilding  sites,  both  In  size 
and    level   of   density,    will    be  broader   than  It 
was  for  Stage  I.     In  other  words,  by  Stage  II 
the  City  can  begin  making  Inroads   In  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  worst  slum  housing  In  the  area 
and  changing  the  character,  appearance,  and 
spirit  of   the  Lower  East  Side. 


PLANNING  FOR  THE  VEST  POCKET 
PROGRAM. 


Planning  for  the  vest-pocket  program  began 
during  the  summer  of    1968  when  the  consultant 
contacted  almost  one  hundred  separate  organiza- 
tions plus  key  Individuals,  such  as  elected 
officials  and  directors  of   local  service  agen- 
cies.   In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
vest-pocket  program  contemplated  for  the  Lower 
East  Side.     As  Interest  In  the  program  crys- 
tallized,  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  meet- 
ngs   In  various  sections  of  the  community  to 
initiate  the  planning.     At  these  Introductory 
meetings,  attended  by  both  representatives  of 
.organizations  and  Individuals,  the  purpose  and 
th!Pl°  J"S*-Poeket   housing  program  and 

the  des  rablllty  of  other  Improvements,  such 
as  small  parks  and  street  closings,  were  dis- 
cussed.    Although  the  program  was  generally 
well   received,  many  comments  at  these  sessions 
betrayed  an   underlying  skepticism  about  the 
''  !!!°''hVl,»l|  commitment  to  start  re- 
build ng  the  Lower  East  Side.     Other,  more 
specif ic  questions  revolved  around  the  appear- 
ance and  rent  levels  of  the  new  housing. 

Jen™?  T5U'd  66  han<3,e<5  and  on  "h't  basis 

lZt>l  "!U'd  be  sol«cted.  Although  the  city's 
commitment  to  the  Lower  East  Side  was  reUe- 

of  n^nl  "8L°?'r  du:'"9  the  M*«'"9  months 
o     Planning  that  tangible  assurances  and  re- 

:JJ^l5.'"",ri  aCC80tab,«  to  community  groups 


As  a  result  of  the   initial  meetings  In  Sep- 
tember,   1968,  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
second  series  of  meetings  where  the  work  of 
selecting  housing  sites  and  considering  other 
aspects  of  the  vest-pocket  program  would  be- 
.;o  A+  those  m«e+'ngs,  held  during  the  Fall 
of    1968,  community  representatives  and  the 
consultants  settled  upon  a  general  approach 
tor  the  vest-pocket  program  and  criteria  for 
considering  eligible  sites  and  selecting 
specific  locations.     Walking  tours  of  the 
community  and  consideration  of  the  value  of 
numerous   locations  yielded   lists  of  possible 
sites.     These  lists  provided  sites  for  two  to 
three  times  the  number  of  apartments  that 
could  reasonably  be  built,  permitting  review 
and  selection  by  the  community  and  a  wide 
margin  for  discussion  with  city  agencies.  As 
specific  sites  were  reviewed  and  given  tenta- 
tive  local  approval,  they  were  checked  for 
economic  feasibility  with  representatives  of 
the  Housing  and  Development  Administration 
and  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 

By  May,    1969,  an  Initial  set  of  sites  had 
been  carefully  reviewed  tor  locatlonal,  tech- 
nical and  development  feasibility  by  communi- 
ty groups,   consultants  and  city  agencies  and 
forwarded  to  the  Housing  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  formal   submittal   to  the  City 
Plannlno  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
By  March,    1970,  six  sites  (Items  I  to  6  on 
Map  6,   Proposals),   composing  Stage  I 
of  the  vest-pocket  program,  had  been  approved 
and  land  acquisition  and  relocation  proce- 
dures had  begun. 


SELECTING  SITES  FOR  VEST  POCKET 
HOUSING. 


The   Inescapable  reality  of  trying  to  find  land 
for  new  housing  on  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  that 
there  are  few  usable  building  sites.     Map  5 
(Development  Opportunities)  shows  on  a  com- 
posite basis  those  parce I s--vacant   lots  and 
parking   lots,  abandoned,  underused  and  small 
buildings,  and  buildings   In  poor  condition- 
that  could  be  considered  available   land  for 
building.     Although  there  are  many  separate 
scattered  parcels,  only  a   limited  number  can 
be  combined   Into  bulldable  sites.     Also,  while 
there  are   large  blocks  of  housing  In  poor 
structural  condition,  many  of  the  buildings 
are  still    Inhabited,  making  It  Impossible  to 
rebuild  them  without  massive  relocation. 

Despite  the  scarcity  of  bulldable  sites,  some 
discretion  can  be  exercised  In  selecting  lo- 
cations for  a  vest-pocket  housing  program. 
All   the  new  housing  sites,  and  sites  for 
other  Improvements  as  well,  emej-ged  from  con- 
sideration of  the  development  possibilities 
shown  on  Map  5.     Related  criteria,  reflecting 
the  character  of    the  community  and  the  nature 
of  the  rebuilding  process  that  were  used  to 
select  sites  are: 


•  •     General  Location 

Normal ly  sites  should  not  be  In  the  wldst 
of  extensive  areas  of  poor  housing  nor  Iso- 
lated  from  the  mainstream  of   community  life, 
where  they  might  be  engulfed  by    fhe  surround- 
ing conditions.     If  vest-pocket  housing  could 
be  located  within  or  near  tho  few  sound  dr%- 
trlcts  or  along  the  edges  of  blighted  areas, 
It  would  help  Inhibit  the  spread  of  deterior- 
ation and  make  somo  Inroads  Into  areas  of 
poor  housing.     In  some  cases  sites  along  molor 
streots.  such  as  East  14th  Streot,  were  ad- 
vocated so  that  rebuilding  could  start  where 
It  would  be  most  visible  and  help  stlmulafe 
Investment  that  could  benefit  from  local 
strength. 

2.     Relation  to  Other  Development 
Sltos  were  consldorod  particularly  ad- 
vantageous If  they  were  near  other  recent  or 
Impending  community  Improvements,  such  es  new 
housing  or  a  school.     Thus  sites  along  East 
14th  Street  are  next  to  a  new  ml dd I e- I ncomo 
housing  cluster.     The  Intention  was  to  croate 
points  of  rolatlve  stability  and  strongth  by 
associating  new  housing  with  other  public  In- 
vestments . 

3.     Extent  of  Rolocatlon 

Obviously  the  vest-pocket  program  would 
be  self-defeating  If   It  demolished  moro  apart- 
ments than  It  built.     Therefore,    It  was  Im- 
portant to  minimize  relocation  by  selecting 
sites  that  contained  few  families  end  busi- 
nesses. 

4 •     Slfc  and  Configuration  of  tho  Sites 
The  economics  of  housing  construction 
suggested  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
apartments  should  bo  developed  on  each  slto 
which,  at  the  prevailing  zoning,  moant  a  plot 
of  about  an  acre.     Also,  the  most  usablo  slto 
was  rectangular  In  shapo  and  went  through  a 
block  from  street  to  street  or  consisted  of 
tho  end  of  a  block. 

5 .     Land  Costs 

SInco  a   I Imltod  amount  of  city  funds  was 
available  for   land  acquisition,   tho  gonoral 
rule  was  that  the  average  assossod  valuo  for  a 
site  should  not  exceed  $15.00  a  squaro  foot 
for  both   land  and  Improvements. 

6-      Provision    for  Futuro  Dovolopmont 
A  rathor  Important  criteria  was  thot 
sltos  be  chosen  so  thot  Irregular,  unusoblo 
porcels  would  not  remain  on  a  block.  Several 
sites  were  delineated  with  tho  understanding 
that  adjoining  remaining  parcels  would  bo  In- 
corporated Into  the  program  at  later  stages. 

7.     Clustering  of  Sltos 

Insofar  as  possible,  sltos  wore  groupod, 
especially  If  they  were  of  minimal  size. 
Again,  this  would  permit  somo  dlscornlblo  In- 
roads to  bo  made  on  oxlstlng  conditions  and 
lessen  the  choncos  of  the  now  housing  being 
overwhelmed  by  advorso  local  c I rcums t onces . 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  criteria  was 
to  limit  the  seloctlon  of  sltos  to  locations 
along  the  odgos  of  bllghtod  sections  where 
new  housing  could  bo  an  anchor  and  stimulate 
subsequent  stages  of  rebuilding,  and  also  to 
several  scattered  sltos  that  offorod  unique 
opportunities  for  renewal. 


THE  VEST  POCKET  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
STAGE  I 


The  table  below  Indicates  tha  location  chosen, 
sue.  extent  of  relocation  and  the  number  of 
unlt*  •"<=»>  *'te  could  accommodate. 

Slightly  more  then  t.olv.  acres  of    land  on  the 
six  separate  sites  shown  on  Map  6  era  pro- 
posed for  the  first  stage  of  a  vest-pocket 
housing  program.     These  sites  are  now  a  mix- 
ture of  vacant  lots,  vacant  and  underused 
buildings  and  deteriorating  tenements,  plus 
some  sound  buildings  that  were  Incorporated 
to  create  usablo  parcels.     A  total  of  670 
households,  sixty  percent  residing  on  one 
slto,  and  96  small  buslnossos  and  other  non- 
residential occupants   (e.g. .  storefront 
churchos)   will    be  displaced  to  accommodate 
botwoen  1,450  and  1,605  new  apartments,  de- 


pending on  the  average  size  of    the  apartments . 

East  Fourteenth  Street,  the  northern  edge  o» 
*he   Lower  East  Side,    separates   the  community 
from  a  much  more  prosperous  and  stable  neigh- 
borhood typified  by  Stuyvesant  Town,  a  large, 
private,   essentially  white  housing  project 
built  In  the  I940's.     Fourteenth  Street  east 
of  Third  Avenue  Is  a  lively  shopping  street 
for  the  disparate  neighborhoods  north  and 
south  of   It.     Near  Its  eastern  end,  where  the 
shopping  tends  to  fade  out,  are  two  blocks 
extending  south  to   12th   Street  where  two 
sites  have  been  designated. 

Sites   I  and  2:     This  pair  of  sites  occupies 
the  bulk  of  the  two  large  blocks  between  12th 
and    14th  Streets  and  Avenues  B  and  C.  In 
typical  Lower  East  Side  fashion,   the  sites 
are  now  occupied  by  deteriorating  and  dilapi- 
dated residential   tenements   Interspersed  with 
vacant  lots  and  Inhospitable  commercial  ac- 
tivities such  as  trucking.     Many  of  the  com- 
mercial enterprises  occupy  unsound  structures 


TABLE  16 

Vest-Pocket  Homing  Program:      Stage  I 
Site    Information:      Relocation  and  New  Housing 


Re locat Ion 


Slto 

Pes Iqnatl on 


Locat I  on 


Square 
Feet 


East  15  to 
14  St§. 
Aves.   B  to  C 

East  12  to 
13  Sts. 
Aves.  B  to  C 

East  3  to 

4  Sts. 
Ave.  C 

Bowery , 
Houston, 
Chrystle  Sts. 

Bowery , 
Houston, 
Second  Ave. 

Hester 

E I drldge, 
Al len  Sts . 


85,200 


102.900 


52,800 


129,000 


I  I  4,000 


39,500 


Househo I ds 

and 
Individuals 


421 


Non- 
Res  I  dent  I  a  I 


Estimated  Units 
Permitted  by  Zoning 
4    1/2  Rms,  5  Rms. 


26 


23 


260 


315 


160 


400 


350 


120 


235 


285 


145 


360 


315 


I  10 


Totals 


523,400 


I  .605 


end  do  nut  have  adequate  off-street  parking 
or    loading.  " 

Designated  for  low-rent  public  housing,  these 
sites  can  accommodate   520  apartments  averag- 
ing 5   zoning  rooms    (2    1/2  bedrooms)   per  apart- 
ment.     However,    to  meet   the  needs  of    the  many 
large  families  In  the  neighborhood,  efforts 
will    be  made  by  the  Housing  Authority  to 
build   apartments  averaging  5    1/2  zoning  rooms 
or  three  bedrooms.     The  size  of  these  sites, 
their   location  along  a  wide  street  and  the 
high  relocation  burden  are  persuasive  reasons 
for  changing  the  zoning   from  the  present  R-7 
to  R-e.     Closing  a  portion  of   13th  Street  to 
create  a  cu  I  -de-sac  would  make  a  zoning  In- 
crease even  more  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of    land  capacity  and  an  optimal  distri- 
bution of   building  bulk.      Under  this  higher 
density  up  to  855   five-room  apartments  could 
be  bul  It. 

All   recent  new  housing  near  these  sites  has 
been  In  the  m I dd I e- I ncome  range:  Stuyvesant 
Town  across   14th  Street  and  the  new  Haven 
Plaza  east  of  Avenue  C.     Low-rent  accommoda- 
tions are  needed  In  this  neighborhood  for 
families  now  living   In  exceedingly  poor  hous- 
ing,  and  as  an  affirmation  of   the  city's  In- 
tention that  this  desirable  section  of  Man- 
hattan will   continue  to  be  shared  by  the  poor 
and  the  middle-class. 

A  recent  relocation  survey  Indicates  the  ex- 
tent of  deprivation  and  housing  need  on  these 
blocks  and  probably  reflects  conditions  In 
many  of   the  nearby   tenement  blocks.  Over 
half   (55  percent)  of  the  421   families  claimed 
welfare  or  social  security  as  their  main 
source  of   Income.     A  surprising  86  percent  of 
all    families  are  eligible  for  public  housing, 
with  eight  out  of  ten  preferring  to  stay  In 
the  neighborhood.     Quite  a  few  large  and  small 
households  are  eligible  for  public  housing: 
16  percent  have  6  or  more  persons,  and  an 
equal  proportion  are  single  persons  over  50 
years  old.     Almost  all  of  the  latter  group 
are  white  (non-Ruerto  Rlcan),  while  the  larg- 
er families  are  Puerto  Rlcan.     Sixty  percent 
of  the  people  on  the  blocks  are  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  31  percent  are  white. 

If  the  present  schedule  Is  met,    land  acquisi- 
tion will  start  early  In   1970  and  a  bulldable 
site  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Housing 
Authority  a  year    later.      New  housing  will  be 
available  two  years    from  then,   or  early  In 
1973. 

Slte_3:     (East  3rd  to  4th  Sts.,  Ave  C)  This 
s I te  within  the  heart  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
is  now  occupied  by  a  row  of  small,  old  resi- 
dential buildings  (along  Fourth  Street), 
tenements,  an  addiction  services  building,  a 
post  office  and  a  gas  station/parking  lot 
fronting  on   Third  Street.      Low-Income  public 
housing  will  be  built  on  the  site,  specified 
at  145  apartments  averaging  five  zoning  rooms, 
but  likely  to  Increase  to  5  1/2  rooms  to  ac- 
commodate large  families.     As  with  the  pre- 
vious sites.    Increasing  the  zoning  density 
would  permit  more  families  to  benefit  Im- 
mediately from  new  housing  and  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  future  relocation.     This  site  will  be 
developed  simultaneously  with  Sites   I   and  2. 


SI te  4 :      (Bowery.  Houston,  Chrystle  Sts.) 
This  site,  the  largest  piece  of  vacant  (or 
mostly  vacant)    land  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
Is  the  keystone  of  the  plan  for  Cooper  Square. 
Designated  for   low  and  moderate  Incomo  hous- 


ing, the  sit*  will    Include  a  day-care 
center,  shops,  and  possibly  a  saall  K-2  school. 
The  Cooper  Square  plan  Is  self-contained  In 
that  auch  of  the  new  housing  built  In  Stage  I, 
for  which  fewer  than  80  residential  tenants 
will  have  to  nove.    Is  designated  tor  faallles 
moving  during  Stage  II.     As  aany  of  the  dis- 
placed families  will   require  public  housing, 
as  much  public  housing  as  possible  should  be 
built  on  this  site.     Also,  since  aany  of  the 
households   In  the  Cooper  Square  area  are  snail 
(60  percent  contain   I  or  2  persons,  compared 
to  less  than  40  percent  for  tenants  living  on 
Sites   I  and  2),  new  apartments  with  an  average 
of  4.5  zoning  rooms  (two  bedrooms)  should  be 
sufficient.     The  attributes  of  this  slte--lts 
convenient  location,  exceptionally  large  size 
and  blockfront  shape—end  the  prevalence  of 
smaller  families   further  Justify  an  Increase 
In  the  zoning  density. 

Slte_5:     (Bowery.  Houston  and  Second  Ave.) 
This  site,  which  now  has  36  residential 
tenants  and   18  businesses.   Is  designated  for 
350  units  of  housing:     a  mixture  of   low  and 
moderate  rent      As  with  Site  4.    local  housing 
neods  and  family  sizes  are  such  that  apart- 
ments with  an  average  of  2  bodrooms  should  be 
sufficient.     The  zoning  capacity  should  be  In- 
creased to  provide  somo  early  respite  from  the 
community-wide  housing  shortage  and  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  Coopor  Square.     This  de- 
velopment will  also  Include  shops,  public  ser- 
vices and  possibly  the  K-2  school  advocated 
by  many  residents. 

As  the  Cooper  Squaro  sites  hove  boon  cerofully 
considered  for  severol  years,  somo  excerpts 
from  the  Early  Action  Plan  for  tho  aroa  will 
holp  explain  their  concept: 

'A  Joint  development  of  these 
sites  (4  and  5)  may  take 
place  with  coordinated  design 
leading  to  a  mlxturo  of  pub- 
lic housing  and  m I dd I o- I ncome 
housing  both  north  and  south 
of  Houston  Stroot. 

"The  general  design  concopt  to 
be  followed  Is  a  six-story 
development  on  the  periphery 
of  thoso  blocks,  with  towers 
set  back  to  fill  out  the  zon- 
ing envelope  as  needed.  In 
the  Interiors  will  be  under- 
ground parking,  with  decking 
abovo  to  provide  large  Interior 
open  spaces  and  pedestrian 
walks.     A  pedestrian  bridge 
Is  to  link  Sltos  6  end  7  over 
Houston  Street. 

"In  conjunction  with  this  de- 
velopment, space  will  to  pro- 
vided for  a  new  Church  of 
All   Nations  facility,  the 
daycaro  portion  of  which  could 
bo  developed  as  tho  community 
facilities  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic housing.     A  K-2  school 
Is  also  proposed;. ..final  I y , 
shops  ond  other  community 
spaces  are  to  be  provided 
both  north  and  south  of  Houston 
Street  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  bu  I  I d I ngs . 


'"alter  Thablt,  Coopor  Square,  Early  Action 
Plan,  August,  1969. 


l\lZ,bi     f""*?r'  Clfldg.  and  A||.„  sts.) 
Finding  sultoblo  s I  to*    In  tho  T.o  Bridges 
neighborhood  was  oxtreord I  ner  I  I y  difficult 
Ev«n  In  th.  h.evlly  bllght.d  er.e  b.tw.on  ' 
-h-r«  Jk"      •n<)  Str,ot»  <-f  Forsyth  Street 

wnero   there  are  many  vacant  buildings  and 
small    lots.  It  .«»  h8r<J  to  find  sites  of  an 
appropriate  site  and  dimension  where  reloca- 
tion was  not  .xc.sslv..     Aftar  many  slta 
visits  and  hours  of  deliberation  with  the  Two 
Bridges  Neighborhood  Council,  one  site  with 
a  combination  of  vacant  and  underused  buildings 
and  occupied  tenements  was  solected.     It  now 
contains   116  families  and  23  businesses,  and 
-Ml   accommodate  about  120  lo.-r.nt  apart- 
monts      As  tho  site  Is  too  small  to  be  built 
directly  by  tho  Housing  Authority.    It  .1Mb. 
developed   through   the  turnkey  pubic  nous  no 
procedure.     Arrangements  hove  Seen  made  tor* 
a  large  savings  bonk  to  furnish  the  ebhWllc- 

to     J     '""IS  8"d   f°r  th0  H°"*'"9  Authority 
to  purchase  the  completed  project  and  opera?. 
It  os   lo.-r.nt  pubi |c  housing. 

Tho  follo.lng  table  shows  th.  .stlmot.d  costs 


of  Stage  I   for  the  v.st-pockot  program. 

Total   costs  «or  the  1.605  apartments,  assum- 
ing that   the  present  toning   is  not  exceeded, 
will    be  $9,728,000  or   S6.200  per  apartment. 
This  figure  .III  be  brought  down  to  about 
15,400  when  the  proceeds  from  selling  th. 
land  are  deducted. 

As  discussed  earlier,  th.  Lower  East  Side's 
tenement  districts  are  so  densely  built  up 
(net  residential   density  for  the  tenement 
blocks  avoroges  close  to  240  units  per  acre) 
that   long-term  rene.a  I  at  the  prevailing  R-7 
zoning,    .hlch  permits   a  maximum  of    135  two- 
bedroom  apartments  per  acre,  threatens  to 
bring  about  a  messlv.  loss  of  apartments  and 
a  severe  housing  shortage.     In  order  to  avoid 
this  situation  but  also  provide  relief  from 
the  oppressive  densities  that  no.  overwhelm 
the  Lower  East  Side,  the  present  toning  den- 
sity should  be  Increased.     Under  the  R-8  ton- 
ing cotegory  up  to  220  apartments  can  be 
built  on  an  acre,  with  the  maximum  density 
attained  In  a  building  of  about  20  storeys 
This  density  Is  considered  excessive  for  faml- 


Site 

Oes 1 gnatlon 

Acquisition 
(a) 

1 

1  ,530.000 

2 

1  ,635.000 

3 

958,000 

4 

1 .050,000 

5 

1 ,896,000 

6 

810,000 

Totals 

$7,879,000 

TABLE  17 

Vesf-Pockot  Housing  Program:      Stage  I 
Site    Information:  Costs 

Estimated  Costs 

Household          Non-household  Total 
Relocation        Relocation          Demolition  Prolect 
 L£J  Li>  Cost 


421,000  96,000 
62,000  20,000 


116,000  92,000 


(8)  Assumed  at  160  percent  of  assessed  value 

(b)  Assumed  at  $1,000  p.r  family 

(c)  Assum.d  at  $4,000  p.r  establishment 

(d)  Assumed  at   1 0*  of  acquisition  cost 
(o)  Includes  estimate  of  demolition  cost 


3,682,000 
I  ,040,000 


42,000  104  onn 

,ua'000  1.196,000 

36.000  72.000  2,004,000 


I .018,000 


S677'000  1584,000  $788,000         $9 . 728 , 000 (e ) 


ly   living  on  the  Lower  East  Side.     As  Illus- 
trated elsewhere,    a  much  more  tolerable  liv- 
ing situation  can  be  obtained  with  a  density 
of   about    165  apartments  per  acre.  Although 
such  a  zoning  category  does  not  now  exist. 
It  should  be  noted  that   the    large   Seward  Park 
Extension  Urban  Renowal    project    is  bolng  built 
at  about  this  equivalent.     Extension  of  this 
density  to  much  of  the  Lower  East  Side  would 
be  entirely  appropriate  and.    Indeed,   an  almost 
Imperative  expression  of  the  city's  devel- 
opment policy   for  the  community. 


RESIDENTIAL  RELOCATION  :       STAGE  I 


It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
except  for  the  persistent  shortage  of  funds, 
problems  stemming  from  family  relocation  have 
been  the  most  serious  Impediment  to  the  com- 
pletion of  urban  renewal  plans.     In  an  era 
when  all   urban  housing,  and  especially  low- 
Income  shelter.   Is  scarce.    It  becomes  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  carry  out  renewal  plans  that 
are  dependent  upon  finding  "decent,  safe  and 
sanitary"  housing  at  reasonable  rents  for  the 
families  who  are  displaced. 

On  the  Lower  East  Side  the  formidable  task  of 
relocation  Is  compounded  by  the  paucity  of 
vacant   I ond  on  which  new  housing  can  be  built. 
Indeed,  the  difference  between  high  densities 
of  the  tenement  blocks  and  the   lower  zoning 
densities  permitted  for  new  construction  of- 
ten means  that  more  families  will   be  put  out 
of  old  housing  than  can  be  accommodated  In 
new.     Major  public  Improvements  are  also  af- 
fected by  the  scarcity  of   land  and  prevailing 
densities.     For  example,  building  a  much- 
needed  new  school  can  mean  that  several  hun- 
dred families  will  have  to  move  to  other 
quarters  that  will  often  be  hard  to  find,  too 
costly,  or  In  worse  condition  than  those  they 
left. 

To  a   large  degree  It  was  because  of  the  hard- 
ships of    large-scale  relocation  that  the 
vest-pocket  approach  was  conceived.     By  em- 
phasizing smaller,  underused  or  vacant  sites 
for  new  housing.    It  seeks  to  lessen  reloca- 
tion problems  by  matching  limited  displacement 
with  a  ready  supply  of  relocation  housing. 
Nevertheless   It  Is  still  necessary  to  measure 
relocation  needs  against  rehousing  resources, 
because  the  housing  supply   Is   limited  and 
there  are  competing  demands  for  It.     In  order 
to  match  relocation  needs  against  housing  re- 
sources a  three-year  span  encompassing  1970- 
1972  was  used.     During  this  period  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  displacement  and  new  residen- 
tial construction  will   take  place  and  reason- 
ably good  estimates  of  supply  and  demand  can 
be  made. 


What  might  be  termed  the  principal  policies 
or  constraints  of  a  relocation  plan  can  be 
described  as  follows: 


1.  Because  of  the  Inherent  un»u I  fab  I  I  1 1 y 
of  tenement  dwellings,  except  for  the  few  that 
have  been  rehabilitated,  public  housing  Mill 
constitute  the  basic  relocation  resource  tor 
families  end  Individuals  displaced  by  redeve- 
lopment on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

2.  All  site  tenants  who  are  eligible 
for  public  housing  will  hove  priority  for 
existing  public  housing  at   tho  tine  the  City 
acquires  the  dwellings. 

3.  Vacancies  In  existing  public  housing 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  now  units  that  «ro 
comploted  during  tho  relocation  period  will 

be  avalloble  to  relocotees.     Every  effort  will 
be  mode  to  accommodate  tho  specific  project 
preforoncos  of  site  tenants. 

4.  Site  tenants  will  have  first  priority 
for  admission  to  the  new  housing  built  on  tho 
slto  no  motter  whoro  they  move  while  the  now 
housing  Is  bolng  built. 

Tho  Lower  East  Sldo  Is  In  a  fortunate  position 
In  regard  to  using  public  housing  for  relo- 
cation.    Except  for  Rutgers  Houses  all  of  Its 
existing  public  housing  consists  of  older  pro- 
jects where  tho  rents  are  botwoon  III  ond  $17 
a  month  per/room,    Including  utilities.  As- 
suming an  overage  of  $15  a  room  for  4  1/2 
rooms,  the  monthly  rent  would  be  between  $65 
ond  $70,  which  Is  Just  about  the  rent  for  a 
normal   Lowor  East  Side  tenomont  apartment. 
If  families  pay  one-fifth  of  their  Income  for 
rent,  they  should  bo  earning  approximately 
$4,000  a  yoar  to  afford  4    1/2  rooms    In  an  older 
public  housing  projoct.     Slightly  ovor  holf 
of  all   famlllos  on  the  Lower  Eost  Side  are 
estimated  to  have  earned  ovor  this  In  1964. 

Larger,  woge-oornlng  families  with  low  Incomes 
ond  families  depending  on  social  socurlty  or 
pension,  estimated  at  ono-quortor  of  all  Stago 
I   reloceteos,  may  well  hove  difficulty  afford- 
ing oven  the   low  rents  In  existing  public 
housing.     A  shore  of  thorn  may  hove  to  sook 
supplementary  public  assistance  funds  If  they 
are  to  got    Into  public  housing. 

Paradoxically,    famlllos  on  full   wolfaro    (o.g.  , 
A0C)  will    not  have  any  difficulty  affording 
public  housing,  since  payment  of  their  rent 
Is  assured  by  tho  Ooportment  of  Social  Ser- 
vices.    Therefore,  on  economically  workable 
policy  moy  be  to  offor  tho  working  poor  with 
larger  famlllos  ond  elderly  people  oportmonts 
In  the  older,    less  costly  public  housing,  end 
those  on  wolfaro,  estimated  at  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  Stage  I   relocatoos,  quarters  In  the 
newer  public  housing. 

The  noed  for  rolocotlon  resources  ond  tho  pro- 
jected sources  of  Supply  for  Stago  I  11970-72) 
are  estimated  In  the  following  table. 


In  the  oggrogoto   thoro    Is  a  "bolanco"  between 
relocation  noods  ond  resourcos,  with  on  esti- 
mated  375  moro  apartmnnts  being  available  than 
will  bo  noedod.     Howovor,  thoro  are  Imbalances 
In  certain  years  within  income  groups  ond,  al- 
though they  are  not  shown  on  the  Table,  bet- 
ween   family  sizes  and  apartmont  sizes.  Thus 
in  1971   there  will  bo  a  deficit  of  220  low- 
income  apartments  while  In  tho  following  yeor 
thero  will   bo  a  surplus  of   580  units.  Many 
of  the  253  households  who  will  be  seeking 
moderate- i ncomo  apartments  will    be   forced  to 
look  out  of  the  Lower  Eost  Side,  because  the 
existing  (prlvote)  moderote- i ncomo  projects 


A.     Relocation  Needs 


TABLE  18 

Estimated  Residential    R.loretlon  N..d«  ,nd  Resources:      Stage    !  (1970-1972) 


Reason 

tor 

"c  i  'j'.fli  Ion 

Total 
Housoho 1 d 
Re  1  ocat 1  on 

Lo- 

1 ncome 
Group  (a) 
Moderate 

Loo 

1  970 

Moderate 

Lom 

Moderate 

_  ii— 

L0» 

1  972 

Moderate 

Emergency 
move*  (b) 

I.S.  25 

600 
100 

540 

80 

60 
20 

1  60 
60 

20 
20 

1  80 

20 

180 

20 

P.S.  124 

P.S.  142 

Vest  Pocket 
Hous 1 no. 

75 
210 

670 

55 
190 

535 

20 
20 

1  35 

40 

300 

10 
80 

15 
190 

235 

10 
20 

55 

Total 

1655 

1400 

255 

600 

1  30 

620 

105 

1  80 

20 

8.  Rolocatlon 

Resources 

Publ lc  Housing 
Turnover  (c) 

1200 

1200 

400 

400 

400 

Housing  Autho- 
rity; Al  |«n  & 
Stanton  Sts. 

Housing  Autho- 
rity;  East  I  St. 

Sowerd  Park 
Extension  Renewal 
Sltos    IA  and  4A 

Soutnbr I dge 
Tomira  


149 
231 


360 
90 


149 

231 

360 


149 

231 


Total 


2030 


2030 


c-     Balance  of  Needs  and  Resources 
Total  *375  ♦63o 


-255 


400 


-220  -105 


♦580  -20 


ere  eligible  for  public  housing  (I  e       \L  TnJl!!      tk?  t7P°ek6t  S't0S'  80  P"""' 
ceptod  for  all  other  causes  of9r  RlJ,!    e  'emJ"iS  'nC°m8  b^akd0«"  •«  »c- 

-s.umed  that  90  percent  of  the  tlninll "oln ill  mWg.."™*'     "h*r-  '*  "8S 

C6.  Caused  by  fires,  health  hazards,  abandonments,  etc.  EstUeted  at  200  per  year  by  H0A . 
tcJ     Estimated  by  the  New  York  City  Housfng  Authority. 


have  long  waiting  lists  and  new  moderate-In- 
come housing  will  not  be  available  until  1973. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  relocation  problems 
will  be  caused  by  tho  lack  of  correlation  bet- 
weor.  the  sizes   (number  of  bedrooms)  of  the 
available  apartments  and  the  sizes  of  the 
households  needing  them.     For  example,  of  th« 
870  apartments  that  are  expected  to  become 
available   In   1970.  over  500  will  be  effici- 
ency or  one-bedroom  units;   309  of  the  380 
apartmonts   |n  the  two  new  public  housing  pro- 
jects are  doslgned  for  the  elderly  and  40 
£Z?2lSf  !h°  •ft,mat«<*  Public  housing  turn- 

350  „  '  !" C'*S  8150  B*   Sma"    ««ltl.  About 

350  of  the  apartments  will  be  In  the  family 


sizes  (two  or  more  bedrooms)  while  almost  400 
Of  the  displaced    households  will  need  units 
o     this  size.      It  Is  also  likely  that  there 
"Ml   be  o  gap  between  supply  and  demand  for 
the  larger  apartments  of  three  or  more  bed- 
rooms,     few  of   them  become  available  through 
turnover     while  a  sizable  number  of    the  relo- 
catees  will  need  such  apartments. 

The  tight  rehousing  situation  In  1971  can  be 
alley  ated  by  shifting  some  of  the  displace- 
ment    orward  to    1972.      This  can  be  done,  for 
example,  by  staging  relocation  from  Sites  I 
and  2  over  two  or  three  years  and  moving  P.S. 

displacement  Into  the  next  year.  Using 
such  measures  It  should  be  possible  to  execute 


Stage  I  of  The  vest-pocket  program  and  the 
other  scheduled  Improvements  within  o  reason- 
able time  span  and  also  satisfy  relocation 
demands . 

To  some  extent   the   rehousing  program  described 
here  abstracts  the  behavior  of  displaced  fami- 
lies.    Experience  has  shown  that  not  all  fami- 
lies who  are  eligible  for  public  housing  will 
want  to  move  Into  It  nor  will  all   families  want 
to  remain  In  the  Lower  East  Side.     These  un- 
predictable patterns  will   tend  to  lessen  the 
local  demand  for  relocation  resources.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  reasonable  share  of  the  an- 
ticipated public  housing  turnover  and  new 
construction  will    be  used  by   families  moving 
Into  the  Lower  East  Side  from  other  neighbor- 
hoods, thereby  Increasing  the  demand  for  local 
relocation  housing.     For  the  purposes  of  this 
analysis.    It  Is  assumed  that  three-quarters  of 
the  new  apartments  will   be  available  for 
relocation   from  the   Lower  East  Side. 

Most  of  the  96  businesses  and  institutions 
to  be   relocated    (e.g.  ,    storefront  churches  and 
social  clubs)  are  small  and  will   not  encounter 
much  difficulty   In  finding  space  In  the  vacant 
stores  that  abound  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Some  of  the  larger  enterprises  will  also  be 
able  to  locate  space  In  the  neighborhood,  al- 
though It  may  need  renovation.     Others,  such 
as  the  trucking  companies,  may  be  compelled 
to  move  to  more  appropriate   locations  outside 
of  the  residential  community. 


THE  VEST  POCKET  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
STAGE    I  I 


If  the  Stage  I   sites  are  developed  according 
to  the  timetable  and  quantities  described 
above,  there  will  be   1,605  new  apartments 
available  within  the  next  four  years;  about 
1,130  early  In  1973,  and  475  (Sites  2  and  3) 
a  year  later.     About  four  out  of  five  apart- 
ments, an  estimated  1,300,  will   be  low- 
rent  public  housing,    renting  at  about   SIB  to 
$20  per  room  per  month,  while  the  remaining 
apartments,    ail    in   the  Cooper  Square  area,  will 
be  moderate- I ncome  at  monthly  rents  of  $30  to 
$35  a  room.     Any  Increases   In  zoning  density  will 
will,  of  course,  yield  more  than  1,605 
apartments . 

The  first  stage  of  the  vest-pocket  program 
will  consume  most  of  the  desirable  vacant  and 
near-vacant  housing  sites   in  the  Lower  East 
Side.     If,  as   It  must,  rebuilding  continues, 
new  sites  must  be  produced  on  a  regular  basis. 
As  Stage  II  and  succeeding  phases  will  Involve 
extensive  dislocation  from  tenement  blocks 
(recall  the  extremely  high  densities  found  In 
these  districts)  there  must  be  adequate  relo- 
cation housing  available  to  keep  the  rebuild- 
ing cvcle  going.      Housing  built    In   Stage  I 


resource  for  Stage  II  and  other  co««unlty  !■• 
provements,  such  as  schools. 

To  a  large  oxtont,  occupancy  of  Stage  I  hous- 
ing should  take  the  form  of  "controlled  relo- 
cation" from  Stage  II  sites  and  public  pro- 
jects.    In  order  to  capture  as  large  a  share 
as  possible  of  Stage  I  housing  for  Stage  II 
relocation,  the  two  Stages  will  havo  to  be 
closely  coordinated  and,   Indoed,  troated  as 
a  continuous  process.     Idoally,  site  selec- 
tion, designation  and  approval   for  Stage  II 
should  be  completed  early  during  construction 
of  Stage  I.     Acquisition  should  occur  during 
the  socond  year  of  construction,  with  reloca- 
tion commencing  when   Tho  apartments  arc  com- 
pleted.     In  order  to  assuro  a  continuous  and 
controlled  flow  of  dislocated  tenants  end 
available  sltos,  designation  of  Stago  II  sites 
should  start   late  In  1971  and  be  neor  comple- 
tion  towards   tho  ond  of  1972. 

Whereas  Stage  I  sites  woro  carefully  selected 
to  minimize  relocation,  sites  for  Stage  II 
can  contain  a  larger  number  of  families,  as 
relocation  housing  for  thom  will  already  be 
available.     Thoroforo,  since  the  range  of 
posslblo  sites  In  Stage  II    Is  wider.  Inroads 
con  be  made  In  eliminating  blocks  of  bad  hous- 
ing, a  goal  that  was  unattainable  In  Stage  I. 

The  map  of  Development  Program  proposols  de- 
lineates general  districts  within  which  sltos 
for  Stage  II  of  the  vost-pockot  housing  pro- 
gram should  bo  soloctod.     Comparison  of  those 
districts  with  the  Building  Condition  and  De- 
velopment Opportunities  maps  Indicates  that 
during  Stage  II  moasuroble  progress  can  bo 
made  In  eliminating  some  of  tho  worst  housing 
In  the  Lower  East  Sldo.     Particular  circum- 
stances at  the  time  of  site  designation  will 
govern  the  choice  of  specific  parcols  for  now 
hous I ng . 

On  the  following  tablo  tho  Impact  of  a  gono- 
rallzed  Stage  II   for  the  vest-pocket  program 
Is  projected.     It  Is  assumed  that  during 
Stage    II    at    loost  2,000  tenemont  eportmont'. 
should  be  romovod  from  tho  current  housing 
Invontory.      Furthermore,    It    Is  ossumod  thot 
threo-quortors  (1,200)  of  the  1,600  now 
apartments  built   during  Stago    I    can  be 
captured  as   rolocotlon  resources   for  the 
vest-pocket  program. 

In  contrast   to  tho  Stago    I    rolocatlon  cycle. 
In  which  gross  supply  and  demand  were  quite 
closely  balanced,  Stago   II  will  ylold  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of    1,250  aportmonts,  about  one- 
third  low  and  two-thirds  modoroto  Income 
units.     Mainly  as  a  result  of  tho  Soward  Park 
Extension  Urban  Renewal  Project,    1,720  modo- 
rate-lncome  apartments  will  bo  complotod  bot- 
ween  1973  and  1975.     8ut  only  930  of  them  will 
be  needed  by  displaced  families  (Including 
tho  Stago  I  deficit  of  255  modoroto- I ncorao 
apartments),  thereby  crootlng  o  surplus  of 
about  790  apartmonts.     It  can  be  ossumod  that 
the  surplus  will  be  token  by  Lower  East  Side 
families  presently  living  In  tenements  ond 
public  housing,  and  by  families  attracted  to 
tho  community  by  the  prospect  of  now  housing. 

An  estimated  surplus  of   460   low-Income  apart- 
ments should  be  creotod  mainly  through  Stago 
I  of  the  vost-pockot  program  and  turnovor  In 
public  housing.     This  surplus  can  provide  tho 
margin  for  a  varloty  of  additional  actions 
such  as  more  lend  takings  for  open  space  and 
other  neighborhood  foatures  during  Stage  II; 
occoloratod  code  enforcement  In  selected  blocks 


major  community  facilities     and  h     *taQo*  •"«>  veal  that  If  a  significant  Initial  commitment 

replacement  of  the  obsolete  public  I* h     i    *"*  +°  r*bu 1 1 d 1 ng  ls  coordinated  with  subsequent 

that  abound  on  the  Lower  East  Side  4  renewal  end  relocation  plans,  the  stage  can 

be  set  for  the  continuous  reconstruction  of 
General  at  this  analysis  mev  be     it  h„„  th8  Lo»«r  East  Side.     It  Is  the  first  step 

ooes  re-  that  will   set  the  pattern  for  future  efforts. 


TABLE  19 

A       R,  R""1— '   ^'°CM,o  ,  ,...„„...      c  ,,  ... 

*•     Relocation  Needs  

Estimated  Residential    Relocation   by  Income 


JOT0"  HTOt0'h  '"Come 

»..ocat,on  P^^ion  l^uj'A.,u  ,1121 

 ~   Low       -Mo7BratB         Lo,  ^pr,+a 


Emergency 
moves  <b) 


1050 


Seward  Park  Ex- 
tension Renewal  200 

Commun I ty 

facilities  300 

Bowery  Indus- 
trial renewal 
(Blocks  303  and  245 
304  ) 

Seward  Park  High 
School  Annex  | 00 

Vest  pocket 
housing 


2000 


_  Total 


3895 


B-      Relocation  Resources 

Carry-over  from 
Stage   I  Relo- 
cation 

Pub  I lc  Housing 
Turnover   (c)  | 300 

Soward  Park 
Extension  Renowal 1440 

Two  Bridges  Ur- 
ban Renowal 


5  t  root 


Vest-pocket 
nous  I ng 

Addition  to 
Baruch  Mouses 


400 

I  30 
1200 
300 


Total 


5145 


945 
160 
240 

195 

80 
1600 


105 
40 
60 

50 

20 
400 


315 


35 


3220 


675 


630 
1300 
290 
200 

960 
300 


-255 

I  150 
200 
130 
240 


3660  1465 


C-     Balance  of  Needs  and  Resources 

♦1250  +460  +790 


145 

80 
1320 


35 

20 
330 


315 
160 
120 

50 


35 
40 
30 


280 


I860 


420 


925 


630 
400 
170 


-255 


690 


I  30 
170 


450 


200 


200 


260 
300 


I860 


735 


1220 


270 


+  20 


+  315 


315 


120 


435 


450 
120 


460 


♦  295 


+  80 


+  135 


<a>     Seme  Income  breakdown  as  used  for  Stage  I. 


♦  395 


(c)     New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 


6.  TRANSPORTATION     AND  STREETS 


SUMMARY 


Many  of  the  Lower  East  Side's  traffic  and 
transportation  problems  stem  from  Its  geogra- 
phical   location;  the  area  Is  surrounded  by 
active  commercial  and  civic  districts,  and 
serves  as  a  corridor  for  through  traffic.  The 
busy  FOR  Orlve  on  the  east  further  complicates 
the  traffic  situation.     The  area's  streets  can 
be  divided  Into  three  types:  arterial,  collector, 
and   local  streets. 

The  arterlals,  the  largest  streets,  are  -- 
north  to  south  --  First  Avenue,  Second  Avenue 
(and  Its  extension,  Chrystle  Street),  Third 
Avenue,  the  Bowery,  and  Fourth  Avenue.  The 
east-west  arteries  are  14th  Street,  Houston, 
Delancey,  and  Canal   Streets.     The  latter  Two, 
carrying  bridge  traffic,  are  particularly  con- 
gested.    Because  of  the   Inefficiency  of  the 
arterlals,  through  traffic  often  goes  through 
and  disrupts  residential  districts.  Serious 
problems  occur  at  the  conjunction  of  arterlals, 
such  as  the  Bowery  and  Delancey  Street,  end 
at  the  approaches  to  the  Williamsburg  and  Man- 
hattan Bridges. 

The  collector  streets  carry  traffic  moving 
within  the  area;   north  to  south  are  the  FOR 
Drive  service  road  and  South  Street,  the 
lettered  avenues,  and  Columbia,  Pitt,  Clinton 
and  Essex  Streets.     Major  east-west  collectors 
are  Grand  Street,  East  Broadway,  and  Broome 
Street.     Local   streets,  of  which  there  are  an 
unwarranted  profusion  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
provide  direct  access  to  residences  and  busi- 
nesses . 

The  Lower  East  Side  lacks  a  clear  and  systema- 
tic arterial  and  collector  system.  Daily 
congestion   Is  caused  by  the  absence  of  turning 
lanes,  poorly  synchronized  signals,  frequent 
narrowing  of  streets,  and  too  many  Intersections 
with   local  streets.     Trucks,  which  travel 
ponderously  and  often  stop  for   loading  and  un- 
loading, and  buses,  with  their  frequent  stops. 
Impede  the  flow,  as  do  cars  double-parked  for 
shopping.     The  stop-start  traffic  not  only  makes 
travel    frustrating,    but  adds   to  the  already 
high   level  of  air  pollution.     Far  too  much 
land  Is  devoted  to  unnecessary  and  redundant 
local  streets;  as  a  result,  excessive  traffic 
Intrudes  on  residential  blocks. 

A  thorough  systemat I zat I  on  of  traffic  circul- 
ation Is  recommended.     The  area's  street  lay- 
out can  be  seen  as  three  grids:  one  from  14th 
Street  to  Houston  Street;  another  between  Hous- 
ton and  East  Broadway,  and  a  third  from  East 
Broadway  to  South  Street.     A  major  goal    Is  to 
keep  the  Important  arterlals  connecting  the 
grids  --  First,  Second,  and  Third  Avenues  and 


their  southerly  extensions  --  as  clear  and 
rapid  roadways.     Also,   the  four  letter  evenuos 
and  their  extensions  will   be  artlculatod  and 
Incorporated  Into  the  collector  system.  (Map 
7  shows  the  proposed  systom. ) 

Additional    Improvements,    Including  selective 
street  widening,  curb  cuts  for  bus  stops,  signal 
lanes,  clear  route  signs  and  changes  In  flow 
and  direction,  will  help  clarify  and  ease  traffic. 
The  number  of   Intersections  can  be  reduced  by 
closing  certain  local   streets  such  as  Forsyth, 
Allen  and  parts  of  Henry  and  Oliver,  and 
using  the   land  for  community  purposos.  These 
measures  will  also  reduce  accldonts. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  deficit  of  parking 
spaces  will  grow  worse.     New  public  housing 
should  provide  one  parking  space  for  every  four 
units.     The  use  of  valuable  land  for  surface 
lots   Is  wastoful.     Instead,  the  space  under 
the  two  bridge  approaches  should  be  exploited 
for  parking,  as  well  as  underground  and  roof 
space  In  new  housing. 

Although  dependent  on  Manhattan  for  80  per- 
cent of   Its  Jobs,  the  Lower  East  Sldo 
does  not  enjoy  good  transit  connection. 
Trunk  subway   lines  run  along  the  odge  or 
cut  through  tho  corners  of  the  community, 
leaving  about  half  the  population  more 
than  two  long  blocks  from  a  subway  station. 
By  Intent,  the  new  Second  Avenue  subway 
will  do  little  to  remody  the  situation, 
as   It  will  parallel  existing  routes. 
Although  the  now  subway   loop  running 
along  14th  Street,  down  Avenue  C  and  west 
on  Houston  Street  will  provide  Important 
connections  to  other  lines  and  sorve  e 
dense  residential  area,  a  large  section  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  Is  still    left  with- 
out good  subway  service.  Scheduling, 
terminal  and  running  conditions  may  well 
also  keep  tho  loop  from  performing  at  an 
opt  I  mum  I  eve  I . 

Bus  service  may  present  a  more  desirable 
solution  to  local   transit  problems.  Changes 
In  old  routes,  now  routes  end  froe  trans- 
fers could  provldo  the  transportation  flexi- 
bility and  lower  fares  neodod  by  resi- 
dents.    In  any  evont,  considering  the  shifts 
In  work  places  out  of  Manhattan,  Job  hold- 
ers will  also  need  good  transportation  to 
other  boroughs  and  suburbs  If  thoy  are 
to  remain  competitive  membors  of  the  labor 
force . 

Walking  Is  still  the  favored  way  of  travel 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.     Rebuilding  should 
seek  to  link  trafflc-froo  streets,  places 
of  assembly,  parks  and  housing  complexes 
Into  routes  along  which  walking  can  be 
pleasurablo  and  stimulating. 


VEHICULAR  TRAFFIC 


Sid*. 


The  position  of  the  Lower  East  SI  do  within  the 
city  ond  Tho  roglon   Is  highlighted  on  Map  I. 
In  the  metropolitan  context.   It  Is  situated  In 
e  corridor  Joining  the  denso  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial parts  of  New  York  with  tho  eastern  soc- 
tlons  of  Now  York  and  Long   Island.     Viewed  on  a 
smaller  scale,  tho  Lower  East  Side  Is  surrounded 
by   Important  commercial   and  residential  dis- 
tricts  in  Manhattan.     As  a  result  of  Its  loca- 
tion, most  of  tho  vehlclos  on  the  streets  are 
simply  travelling  through  the  community  to  the 
aroas  beyond.     To  a  large  extent,  then,  the 
community's  transportation  problems  can  only  be 
resolved  If  traffic  passing  through  It  Is  re- 
duced and  controlled.     Desirable  as   It  may  be 
to  restrict  vohlcular  traffic  In  Manhattan,  the 
Lower  East  Side,  by  virtue  of   Its   location,  will 
contlnuo  to  carry  a  reasonable  share  of  through 
traffic.     Also,  as  tho  Lower  East  Side  will  be 
rebuilt  gradually,  only  limited  changes  can  be 
made   In  a  foaturo  as  porvoslve  as  tho  street 
notwork.     Thorefore,  many  of  the  existing 
stroets.  especially  major  roads,  can  be  expected 
to  remain  Important  trafflcwoys. 

EXISTING   STREET  SYSTEM 


The  Franklin  0.  Roosevelt  Drive  Is  the  most 
hoovlly  travollod  roadway  In  the  Lower  East 
Side.     Part  of  tho  highway  system  encircling 
Manhattan,    It  follows  tho  East  River  shoreline 
at  grade  along  the  East  River  Park  and  rises  to 
a  viaduct  at  South  Street.     Connections  bet- 
ween tho  Drive  and  the  Lower  East  Side  are 
limited;  only  at  Houston  Street  can  uptown  traf- 
fic entor  and  leave.     Becauso  the  Drive  Is  at 
grodo  for  much  of    Its   length,  downtown  entrances 
ond  oxlts  from  the  sorvlce  road  ere  frequent. 

Othor  streots  on  tho  Lower  East  Side  generally 
fall    Into  one  of  three  catogor I es--or ter I  a  I , 
colloctor,  and  local  streets--w 1 th  the  nature 
and  oxtent  of  use  varying  with  each  type. 

Arterial  Streets 

Tho  main  purpose  of  the  arterlals   Is  to  provide 
tho   larger  capacities  needed  by  traffic  moving 
through  and  to  a   limited  degree  between  sub- 
soctlons  of  the  community.     However,  because  of 
tho  Inefficiency  of  the  arterlals,    through  traf- 
fic often  sooks  other  routes  that  take  It 
Into  residential  districts.     Because  of  geo- 
graphy and  tho  land  development  pattern  the 
north-south  arterlals  are  concentrated  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  community,  namoly.  First 
Avonue  (uptown).   Second  Avenue  (downtown),  and 
Its  extonslon   Into  Chrystle  Street  (two-way), 
and  the  trio  of  Third  (two-way)  and  Fourth 
Avonuos  and  the  Bowery.     Traffic  volumes  on 
those  ortorlos  generally  range  between  18,000 
and  36.000  vehlclos  per  day  with  peak  demand 
between  10  a.m.  and  noon  and   In  tho  afternoon 
rush  hour.     The  Bowery,  which  carries  the  heavi- 
est and  most  continuous  traffic.   Is  the  only 
direct  two-way  connection  between  the  downtown 
civic  and  business  center  ond  east  mldtown.  In 
addition  It  brings     traffic  to  and  from  the 
three  East  River  bridges.     Tho  other  two  routes 
also  servo  tho  Manhattan  and  Williamsburg 
Bridges,   tho  East  River  Drive  via  Houston  Street, 
and  handle  traffic  moving  within  the  Lower  East 


Tho  dominant  east-west  arteries,    14th  Street, 
Houston  Street,  Oelancey  Street  and  Canal  Street, 
ore  more  equally  spaced  than  the  north-south 
routes   and  tend  to  divide  the  community  Into 
mojor  sub-sections.     Volumes  on  these  streets 
range  from  betweon   18.000  and  58.000  vehicles 
per  day  with  peak  travel    occurring  during  the 
regular  morning  and  afternoon  rush  hours.  The 
Importance  of  the  bridges   Is  borne  out  by  the 
feet  that  two  of  the  streets  directly  serving 
them--De I ancey  and  Cana I --hand  I e  the  highest 
lateral  volumes  In  the  system:  29.000  and  58,000 
vehicles  respectively.     Only  the  Bowery,  which 
elso  sorvos  the  bridges  but  In  a  north-south 
direction.   Is  In  the  same  class  with  38,000 
vehicles  a  day. 

Although  all  the  arterlals  carry  large  amounts 
of  truck  traffic.   It  Is  especially  Intense  on 
Oelancey  and  Canal    Streets.     These  streets  are 
prime  routes  for  trucks  moving  between  Long 
Island.   Manhattan  and  New  Jersey   via  the  Williams- 
burg and  Manhattan  Bridges  and  tho  Holland 
Tunnel.     As  the  only  direct  north-south  route 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Manhattan,  tho  Bowery 
also  carries  a  large  volume  of  truck  traffic 
travelling  within  the  borough  and  using  the 
bridges.     Major  traffic  disruptions  along  the 
arterlals  occur  at  points  where  heavy  east-west 
traffic  meets   heavy  north-south  traffic,  such 
as  the  Intersection  of  the  Bowery  and  Oelancey 
Streot;  also,  at  the  approach  to  the  Williams- 
burg and  Manhattan  Bridges  traffic  coagulates 
on  the  surface  streets  as  It  leaves  or  enters 
the  bridges. 

Co  I  I ector  Streets 

Collectors  are  the  main  carriers  for  traffic 
moving  within  the  Lower  East  Side.  Major 
north-south  collectors  are  the  F.D.R.  Drive 
service  road  and  Its  extension.  South  Street, 
the  lettered  avenues,  all  of  which  terminate 
at   1 4th  Street,  and  their  extensions  south  of 
Houston  Street:     Columbia,  Pitt,  Clinton,  and 
Essex  Streets.     Traffic  volumes  on  these  streets 
range  between   4,000  and   8,000  vehicles  dally 
with  peaks  coinciding  with  the  dally  rush  hours. 
These  streets  carry  a  mixture  of  autos,  trucks, 
and  buses.     With  the  exception  of  Clinton 
Street  which   Is  frequently  at  a  standstill, 
traffic  moves  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Important  east-west  collectors   Include  Grand 
Street  and  East  Broadway,   and  the  part  of 
Broome  Street  west  of  Chrystle  Street.  Grand 
Street  ond  East  Broadway  carry  between  6,000 
and    10.000  vehicles  dally,   with  the  highest 
volumes  encountered  on  the  western  sections. 
Peak  volumes  appear  to  be  clustered  around  mid- 
day, possibly  reflecting  the   Importance  of  these 
streets  for  shopping.    In  contrast  to  the  rush 
hour  concentrations  on  the  other  collectors. 
As  the  east-west  collector  system  Is  not  as 
extensive  as  the  north-south  network,  a  good 
deal  of  the  oast-west  traffic  ends  up  using 
local   streets  and  going  through  residential 
b I ocks . 

Local  Streets 

Local   streets  are  the  highly  proliferated  net- 
work that  provides  direct  access  to  the  resi- 
dential areas,  especially  the  tenement  blocks, 
and  the  business  sections.     Oally  volumes  on 
tnese  narrow  streets  range  from  several  hundred 
to  about  2.000  vehicles.     Volumes  tend  to  in- 
fh!r!%!"  the  rlclnltV  of  housing  developments 

.       tKr'gU  Jr  9rl<J  oatt<"-"  has  been  com- 
pressed, thereby   forcing  a  disproportionate 


share  of  traffic  onto  the  remaining  streets. 
Local  streets  carry  a  mixture  of  automobile  and 
light  truck  traffic,  some  of   It  there  to  avoid 
bottlenecks  on  the  collectors. 


TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS 


Hithln  the  context  of  the  existing  street  net- 
work the  most  prominent  circulation  problems  are 
(I)    lack  of  clear  and  systematic  arterial  and 
collector  street  systems;     (2)  an  excessively 
proliferated   local   street  system  resulting  In 
the  Intrusion  of  traffic  Into  residential  areas 
and  the  devotion  of  a  valuable  land  resource 
to  unnecessary  streets;     (3)  serious  traffic 
disruptions  at  specific  points  In  the  system; 

(4)  an  Inefficient  parking  supply   In  terms  of 
the  number  of  spaces,  their  distribution  and 
use,  and  the  enforcement  of  regulations;  and 

(5)  Inadequate  loading  and  unloading  facilities 
for  bus  I nesses . 

Lack  of   a  Systematic  Street  Pattern 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  plans  for  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway  and  the  uncertainty  about 
an  alternate  route,    large  amounts  of  through 
traffic  will  continue  to  use  the  Lower  East 
Side's  surface  streets.     In  addition  to  the 
problems  caused  by  the  sheer  volume  of  traffic, 
the  matter  of  congestion  at  the  Intersections 
of  the  arterial   system  (and  to  a  degree  at  the 
collector  level)  and  at  the  bridge  approaches 
will  also  have  to  be  resolved.     This  resolution, 
which  may  only  be  en  Interim  one,  will   have  to 
rely  upon  the  existing  network.     If,    In  the 
future,  traffic  volumes  can  be  considerably 
reduced  or  redirected   It  would  be  possible  to 
significantly  change  the  main  street  network. 

Ideally,  collector  streets  should  provide  the 
clearest  and  most  rapid  routes  for  traffic 
going  through  the  Lower  East  Side.  Instead, 
such  arterial   streets  as  the  Bowery,  Second 
Avenue  and  Houston  Street  carry  a  mixture  of 
through  and    local   traffic,  faster  moving  auto- 
mobiles and  slower  moving,  ponderous  trucks 
and  buses.     Most  of  the  arterlals  are  Inter- 
sected frequently  by  local  streets,  creating  a 
steady  cross-traffic  that  Interrupts  what  should 
otherwise  be  a  reasonably  even  flow.     Some  of 
the  arterlals  are  too  narrow  to  carry  the  loads 
Imposed  on  them  while  others  have  their  effec- 
tive capacity  reduced  by  curb  parking,  double 
parking,  and  delivery  vehicles.     The  absence 
of  turning   lanes  and  signals  at  Important  In- 
tersections Inhibits  essential  turns  and  blocks 
traffic  on  feeder  streets.     Arterial  traffic 
with  Its  heavy  volumes,  staccato  movement  and 
large  share  of  truck  and  bus  traffic  also  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  miasma  of  air 
pollution  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Proliferation  of    Local  Streets 

From  the  point  of  view  of  systematic  traffic 
flow,  one  of  the  Lower  East  Side's  main  prob- 
lems Is  the  proliferated   local  street  system. 
The  excessive  amount  of   land  devoted  to  streets 
Is  also  a  precious  resource  for  rebuilding.  A 
profusion  of    local   streets,  especially   In  the 
blocks  between  Houston  Street  and  East  Broadway, 
means  that  residential   districts  that  should 
be  tranquil  and  attractive  are  subject  to  the 
Intrusions  of  the  automobile.     Only   In  the 
somewhat  calm  backwater  below  East  Broadway  has 
the  traffic  Infiltration  not  yet  reached  an  un- 
pleasant level.     In  terms  of  renewal   the  re- 
dundant street  pattern  prevents   land  from  being 
assembled   In  parcels  of  the  size  suitable  for 
modern    land  planning  and   construction  methods. 


Local    Ulsruptlons    In  Traffic 

Both  the  arterial  and  collector  systems  are  dis- 
rupted at  specific  points,  the  nost  serious  at 
arterial    Intersections.     The  crossings  of  the 
Bowery  at  Houston,  Oelancey,  Broome,  and  Canal 
Streets,   the  Intersections  at  First  Avenue  and 
Houston  Street,  the  constriction  of  Kenmare 
Street  west  of  the  Bowery,  are  all  points  where 
severe  disturbances    In  traffic   flow  and  acci- 
dents frequently  occur.     (See  Table  21  below.) 

At  many  of  these  Intersections  traffic  becomes 
snarled  because  of  the  absence  of  separate  lanes 

and  signals  for  left-turning  vehicles.  The 
situation  Is  often  compounded  by  poorly  syn- 
chronized signals  along  arterlels,  theroby 
fragmenting  the  flow  of  traffic. 

At  places  such  as  the  Intersection  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Houston  Street,  and  Broome  Street 
between  the  Bowery  and  Chrystle  Street,  tref- 
flcways  are  too  Irregular  or  narrow  to  carry 
the  demands  being  Imposed  on  them.     Other  points 
of    local  conflict  are  shopping  streets  such  as 
Clinton,  whore  moving  and  parked  cars,  buses, 
and  delivery  vehicles  all   competo  for  space 
along  the  narrow  route.     Conditions  on  these 
blocks  and  around  Houston  and  Delancoy,  and  near 
the  Cooper  Squere-St.  Marks  district  ere  In- 
tensified on  wook  ends  when  shopping  Is  heavier. 

Insuf f Iclent  Parking 

Oesplte  the  fervent  desires  of  planners.    It  does 
not  appear  likely  that  public  transit  will  fully 
replace  prlvato  automobiles,  even  In  Manhattan. 
With  growing  personal    Income  end  mobility,  resi- 
dents of  an  area  such  as  the  Lower  East  Side  are 
likely  to  seek  even  greator  use  of  tho  automobile 
for  work  and  leisure.     Nor  Is  the  present  mass 
transportation  system  attractive  enough  to  deter 
prospective  car  ownors.     Hence,  plans  for  the 
Lower  East  Side  must  start  providing,  at  least 
for  the  Immodlate  futuro,  adequate  parking  space. 
The  current  Inventory  of  parking  spaces  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  Is  estimated  as  follows: 


Available  Parking  Spaces.  1969 
On  Street 


Metered 
Unmetered  (a) 

Off  Streot 

Commercial  (b) 
Accessory  (c) 

Total 


I  ,300 
4,500 


I  ,  300 
2,300 

9,600 


(a)  Excludes  curb  spaces  along  which  parking 
has  been  partially  or  completely  pro- 
hibited. 

(b)  Excludes  perking  on  lots  destined  for  Im- 
mediate use  as  building  sltos. 

Cc)  Residential  parking  allied  with  housing 
projects  or  parking  reservod  for  specific 
bus  I nesses . 

Source:     Consultant's  estimates. 


Less  than  6,000  of  these  spaces  are  aval  labia 
on  a  regular  basis  to  residents  as  against  the 
estimated   10,000  households  (1964  Trl-Stato 
Transportation  Committee  Survey)    living  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  who  ownod  automobiles.  Added 
to  this  resident  demand  Is  the  demand  for  severs 
thousand  spaces  by  employees  end  customers  of 
local  businesses  and  Institutions. 


TABLE  21 

Accidents  at  Selected    Intersections.  1968 


Total 
Accidents 


I  ntorsect I  on 

Boxory  & 
Eott  Houston 

Bowory  I  Conol 

Chrystle  I 
Oe I ancoy 

FOR  Orlve  & 
E.  Houston 

Manhattan 
Plaza 

Willi amsburg 
Brldgo 

CI  I nton  & 
Dol encey 

Oolancey  4 
Essex 

Oolancey  & 
Suf fol k 

Oelancey  & 
Norfolk 

Oelancey  & 
FDft  Drive 

Bowery  1 
Oe I ancey 

C  I  I  nton  6 
Willi amsburg 
Br) dge 

Bowery  &  Grand 
Source:     N.Y.C.  Police  Department 


podestrlan 
Ac  E I  dents 


86 
86 
57 

56 
53 
63 

47 

4  I 

33 

30 
27 


26 
24 


fatalities 


46 

21 
18 

27 
12 
40 
15 
27 
14 
I  5 
14 
12 

12 
12 


Persons 
I  n Jured 

69 
21 
39 

40 

20 
63 
19 
30 


21 
18 


25 

14 


Tho  demand  for  accessory  residential  per.klng 
substantial ly  oxceeds  the  supply,  compelling  an 
•xcesslvo  reliance  on  curb  spoces.     And  this 
demand  will  grow  as  curb  spaces  ore  lost  through 
stroot  closings,  and  planned  housing  replaces 
tonomonts.     It   Is  questionable  whether  meeting 
this  demand  by  surfoce  parking,  as  has  been  done 
n  the  past.    Is  the  most  appropriate  use  of  cost- 
ly land. 

With  an  opparont  deficit  of  several  thousand 
parking  spaces  the  situation  on  the  Lower  East 
Sldo  Is  saved  from  totol   breakdown  only  by  a 
series  of  dally  Improvisations  and  adaptations. 
to  a  large  degree  parking  regulations  are  often 
ignored  and  violations  benevolently  overlooked 
Alternato  s I  do  restrictions  are  unevenly  en- 
forced, preventing  the  street  cleaning  they  were 
designed  to  facilitate.     In  other  areas  parking 

s  unnecessarily  restricted  on  lightly  travelled 
local  stroets  that  might  otherwise  be  used  by 
residents  ond  shoppers.     Conversely,  metered 
parking   Is  often  permitted  on  such  streets,  for 
example,  Clinton,  where  It  should  be  prohibited 
to  expedite  trofflc  flow. 

Motered  parking  Is  generally  found  along  the 
arterial  ond  collector  streets.     Yet  many  metered 
spoces  oro  occuplod  all  day  by  merchants  and 
omployoes.  thereby  negotlng  the  me  I n  purpose  of 
curb  metering,  which  Is  to  encouroge  o  turnover 


In  spoces.  Other  sections  of  curb  spoce  where 
porklng  Is  now  prohibited,  most  of  the  time  In 
voln,  could  be  metered  to  stlmulote  turnover. 

Commerclol  porklng  Is  totol ly  hophozord,  ronglng 
from  smoll    lots  on  resldentlol  blocks  rented  on 
o  monthly  basis,  to  a  few  larger  lots  that  will 
eventuolly  be  absorbed  Into  building  sites  or  to 
older  garages  on  the  fringes  of  commercial  areas. 
The  absence  of  a  reosonable  supply  of  off-street 
parking   located  near  commercial   areas  and  priced 
to  encourage  use  by  shoppers  not  only  contributes 
to  the  decline  of  the  Lower  East  Side  as  e  re- 
tell  center  but  o I  so  Increases  street  congestion. 
Itself  a  deterrent  to  shoppers. 

Goods  Movement   for  Business 

As   long  as  the  Lower  East  Side's  business  struc- 
ture Is  characterized  by  many  small  establish- 
ments, each  with   Its  own  schedule  and  procedures 
for  moving  merchandise,  a  large  number  of  trucks 
will   be  on  the  streets.     The  entry  of  trucks  ad- 
versely affects  the  operation  of  the  circulation 
system    In   two  ways:      first,    because  of  slower 
speed  and    lack  of    maneuverability     they  Impede 
the  steady  flow  of  traffic.     Second,  their  (cod- 
ing end  unloodlng  operotlons  block  trofflc  lones 

H«2  ?aUS?  +!,_UPS'  especlolly  on  narrow  collector 
and  local  streets. 
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f8S+5lde  businesses  ere  typically  quar- 
tered    In  old   buildings  that  do  not   provide  any 
off-street  truck  boys  or  parking.     Goods  are 
commonly  handled  at  curbslde.  often  by  double 
parking,  and  moved  across  the  sidewalk.  Inter- 
fering with  pedestrians  and  other  businesses. 
This  situation  reaches  Its  zenith  with  the 
restaurant  equipment  suppliers  along  the  Bowery 
who  often  use  the  sidewalk  for  temporary  storage 
and  as  an  outdoor  workshop  for  repairing  ep- 
pl  lances. 


IMPROVING  VEHICULAR  CIRCULATION 


As  the  use  of  the  anatomical   terms  "circulation 
system     and  "arteries"   Implies,  streets  can  be 
viewed  as  the  notwork  linking  parts  of  the  com- 
munal organism.     As  In  any  organism,  changes 
In  the  circulatory  system  will  affect  vital 
functions,  while  modifications  In  the  structure 
will  affect  circulation.     In  the  case  of  the 
Lower  East  Side,  as  In  any  organism,  circulation 
and  basic  functions  are  Intertwined;  one  cannot 
be  materially  changed  without  Influencing  the 
other.     Thus,    If  vehicular  pollution  levels  are 
lowered  by  reducing  or  rerouting  traffic  there 
should  be  a  beneficial   effect  on  health  and  life 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.     Within  such  a  fabric 
of  Interdependences  this  section  emphasizes 
the  physical  changes  that  will    Improve  necessary 
vehicular  circulation  while  also  lessening  Its 
damaging  Impact.     Many  of  the  changes  are  of  the 
scale  and  character  that  can  be  Implemented 
within  the  six-year  span  of  the  Development  Plan. 
Other  chapters  such  as  those  on  Environmental 
Protection  and  Aspects  of  Rebuilding  also  offer 
Ideas  for  rearranging  traffic  patterns. 

Systematizing  Traffic  Circulation 

Historical   persistence  and  the  location  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  will  maintain  the  status  of  the 
present  arterial  and  many  of  the  collector  streets. 
Although  they  will   remain  Important  roadways,  sig- 
nificant changes  should  be  made  In  the  volumes  of 
traffic  they  handle,  the  quality  of  the  movement, 
and  their  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  system. 
The  Lower  East  Side's  street  layout  can  be  seen 
as  three  adjoining  grid  systems:     one  going  from 
Nth  Street  to  Houston  Street,  a  middle  one  bet- 
ween Houston  Street  and  East  Broadway,  and  a 
southerly  section  from  East  Broadway  to  South 
Street.     To  a   large  extent  these  street  systems 
also  define  the  political  and  social  sub-communi- 
ties of  the  Lower  East  Side.     Only  three  of  the 
streets  connecting  the  three  grids — First,  Second, 
and  Third  Avenues,  and  their  continuations  below 
Houston  Street — are  Important  arterlals.     One  of 
the  main  goals,  therefore,  of  a  circulation  plan 
Is  to  enhance  their  Importance  by  keeping  them 
as  clear,   rapid  connections  between  the  sub- 
sections of  the  Lower  East  Side.     In  addition,  as 
shown  on  Map  7,  Circulation,  the  four  letter 
avenues  and  their  extensions  below  Houston  Street 
will  be  articulated  and  Incorporated  Into  the 
collector  street  system. 

Short  of    limiting  the  amount  of  traffic  In  Man- 
hattan by  regulation  or  user  charges,  numerous 
proposals   Involving  new  roadways  have  been  ad- 
vanced over  the  years  for  relieving  tho  volumes 
of   traffic  funnelling  through  the  Lower  East 
Side.     The   latest  of  these,  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway,   would  have   Introduced  a 
depressed  highway  across  Manhattan  connecting 
the  Holland  Tunnel    and  The  West  Side  Highway 
with  the  Williamsburg  and  Manhattan  Bridges. 
In   1969,   after  many  years  of  active  community 
opposition  and  uncertainty  about  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  highway,   the  plan  was  discarded. 
Another  roadway    solution  now  receiving  serious 


consideration.   Is  the  so-called  "horn  route,." 
This  would  divert  traffic  around  the  lower  end 
of  Manhattan  along  the  path  of    the  existing 
peripheral  highways.     A  rebuilt  and  widened 
South  Street  Viaduct  and  West  Side  Highway,  capa- 
blo  of  handling  trucks,  would  connect  the  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  Bridges  with  the  Holland 
Tunnel.     However,  as  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
could  not  easily  be  linked  to  the  highway, 
through  traffic  would  still  come  Into  the 
neighborhood  across  Oelancoy  Street. 

Assuming  that  the  volume  of  through  traffic  on 
arterial  and  collector  streets  can  be  reduced 
by  the  horn  route  or  an  alternative,  or  user 
restrictions,  a  second  series  of  Improvements 
w III   seek  to  direct  and  clarify  the  remaining 
flow  of  necessary  traffic.     The  most  effective 
way  to  clarify  traffic  Is  by  measures  that  will 
strongly  encourage  the  use  of  certain  routes 
and  discourage  traffic  on  other  streets. 

As  Map  7  shows,  the  proposed  arterial  systom 
adheres  to  the  prosont  pattern  and  In  fact  adds 
to  It  Allen  Street  below  Houston  Streot.  Also, 
with  the  closing  of  Forsyth  Street  and  the  use 
of  the  Sere  D.  Roosevelt  Parkway  for  building, 
Chrystle  Street  will   be  widened  and  made  south- 
bound.    At  Its  southern  terminus  It  will  lead 
to  an  Improved  surface  connection  to  the  Man- 
hattan Bridge  via  Division  Street  and  tho  Bowory. 
Other  existing  collector  stroets,  such  as  Grand 
and  East  Broadway,  will  bo  rotalned.  Above 
Houston  Stroet,  trofflc  will  be  concentrated  on 
five  of  the  thirteen  crosstown  streets,  with  two 
of  them--East  4th  and  East   I Oth--des I gnatod  as 
rapid   two-way  routes  across  the    Island.  Plans 
for  these  stroets  typify  tho  desired  balance  of 
actions:     through  travol  will  bo  expedited  by 
banning  curb  parking  and  standing,  and  providing 
curb  cuts  for  buses.     Most  of  tho  remaining 
crosstown  streets  will  be  closed  to  all  but 
emergency  traffic  by  converting  them  Into  build- 
ing sites,  play  streots  or  street  parks.  Spe- 
cific measures  that  will  help  Improve  and  sys- 
tematize vehicular  traffic  are  descrlbod  below. 
Action  on  most  of  thorn  can  bo  startod  within  tho 
Development  Plan  period. 

I •      Enforcing  parking  roqulations. 

Parking  regulations  that  will   fad  I Itate 
traffic  movement  on  deslgnatod  streets  should 
be  established  and  enforcod.     This  Includes 
proscribing  curb  parking  on  such  stroets  as 
Clinton  above  Oelencey,  banning  double  parking 
end  limiting  loading  and  unloading  at  buslnossos 
during  rush  hours. 

2.  Seloctlve  stroot  widening. 

In  order  to  concontroto  and  ease  traffic 
movement,  some  stroets  should  be  wldenod.  Chief 
among  these  are  Kenmare,  Clinton,  and  Broomo 
Streots.     Kenmare  Street,  a  major  route  botwoon 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and  the  west  sldo  nar- 
rows from  four  to  two  usable  lanes  west  of  tho 
Bowery.     Because  of  this  constriction  and  Il- 
legal parking,  traffic  Is  often  backed  up  as 
far  as  Essex  Stroet  and  sometimes  to  tho  Brldgo. 
Sidewalks  along  Kenmaro  Street  are  sufficiently 
wldo  to  yield  ono  additional    lane  and  another 
one  can  be  galnod  by  enforcing  parking  restric- 
tions.    Clinton  Streot,  an  Important  community 
shopping  street,  carries  a  mlxturo  of  trucks, 
buses,  and  cars.     Meterod  parking  on  both  sides 
limits  traffic  to  one  lane.     Ultimately  the 
street  should  be  widened  by  at  least  two  lanas. 
Until  then,  parking  should  be  banned  on  one  side 
to  permit   two  moving  lanes. 

3.  Facilitating  bus  traffic. 

As  Map  9,  Surface  Transit  System,  shows, 
all  the  erterlals  and  many  of  the  collectors 
hove  bus  traffic.     When  buses  stop  In  a  moving 


iJtVxl   .     ?     !  c°n*'derobly   Impeded.     This  |s 
particularly  true  on  n.rro.  streets  .h,rg  buses 
JfLS  !"   trof,,c-     Curb  cut,  should  be  pro- 

vided for  buses  end  the  drivers  compelled  to 
VXrliTi,  ?        "  °'  ltopP|n9  fo--  P«s«ng.rs  In 
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J?     Proper  signal I  z  a  1 1  o  n  and  traffic  lan... 
4       ,At  key   intersections  lof>-turn  signals  and 
turning   lanes  would  facilitate  turn  I ng  movements 
and  help  prevent   left  turns,  especially  multtole 
ones      rom  blocking  .11  traffic'     Theyare  es- 
pecially needed  at  the  Delancey  Street  Inter- 

"h  rh"  !    Vh°  B°Wory'  Gran*'  Ess«*'  Allen, 
and  Chrystlo  Streets.     Harked  turning  ones 
would  help  sort  out  traffic.     Also,  synchronized 
and  progressive  traffic  lights  should  b.  In- 
stalled on  the  avonuos  where  appropriate. 

9.      Proper   route  signs. 

tm«t?««!°fS'9nS   ln?,CBT,n9  directions  end  des- 
tinations (o^.  uptown,   downtown)  should  bo 
Installed  01  on  ad  to  motorists  along  arterial 
streets  and  especially  the  bridge  portals 
Those  should  help  drivers,  particularly  those 
unfam  Nor  with  the  roads,  to  find  the  most  ex- 
peditious routo  through  the  neighborhood. 

*•     Changes   In  traffic  flow  and  direction. 

0"  some  streets,  such  as  Chrystle  Street" 
Introducing  a  ono-way  flow  will   help  move 
traffic  to  specific  dost  I  net  I ons-- I n  this  case 
an  Improved  approach  to  the  Monhattan  Brldqe. 
This  measure  can  divert  trofflc  from  nearby 
overcrowded  routes  and  make  them  more  efficient 
corr lers . 

Reducing  the  number  of  Intersections. 
Ono  of  tho  principal    Impediments  to  arteri- 
al ond  collector  traffic  flow  Is  the  excessive 
number  of    local   street   Intersections.     As  shown 
or.  Map  7,  many  of  the  Intervening   local  streets 
■M     oventuolly  be  closed,   reducing  the  number 
of   Interruptions   In  the  trofflc  flow  and  lessen- 
ing tho  delaying  effoct  of  cross-traffic.  The 
other  aim  of   tho  systemat I iat I  on  program  Is  to 
actively  discourage  use  of    local   streets  for 
Typos  of  trofflc  that  ought  to  be  using  the 
arterial  or  collector  routes. 

9-     Street  closlnos. 

This   effoctlve  devlco  con  range  from  simply 
closing  a  street  to  through  trofflc  at  various 
'ours  and   using    It   for  a  play   street,    to  abollsh- 
ng  the  stroet  altogether  and  using   It  permanent- 
ly  in  onother  fashion.     In  practice,  a  street 
might  go  through  several    stages,  starting  with 
temporary  closing,  before  It  would  be  re-used. 
In  any  ovent.    the  message  of    the  closing  should 
Be  obvious  to  tho  motorist:     the  street   Is  to 
bo  avoided  for  anything  but  access  to  buildings 
on  that  block.     Tho  next  sub-section  specifies 
usos  to  which  closed  streets  could  be  put. 

9-     Relocating  activities. 

As  a  rosult  of  custom  and  a  general  lack 
of  concern  for  the  llvoblllty  of  a  poor  neigh- 
borhood, many  rother   Intrusive  Activities  (latter- 
doy  zoning  exports  would  call  there  "nonconforming 
uses")  are  locoted   In  the  raldst  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  s  rosldentlol  blocks.     These  Activities, 
such  os  food  processors  ond  trucking  terminals, 
attract  a  lorge  amount  of  noisome  trofflc.  Re- 
locating the  offending  activities  through  re- 
development would  remove  traffic  that  does  not 
belong  on  streets  where  people  live. 

Recapturing  Redundant  Streets 

The  benefits  thot  con  bo  gained  by  tho  relative- 
ly simple  oxpedlent  of  closing  streots  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  Is  a  good   Illustration  of  the 


Interdependences  outween  circulation  and  func- 
tion.    At  least  three  distinct  benefits  can 
result  from  street  closings:     clarification  of 
the  community's  circulation  system,  the  release 
of   land  for  more  productive  uses,  and  a  lessen- 
ing of   the  unhealthy  and  disruptive  Intrusions 
of  traffic  Into  residential  areas.     This  sub- 
section will  be  concerned  mainly  with  benefits 
to  the  clrculotlon  system;     re-use  of  the  street 
land  and  the  enhancement  of  neighborhood  life 
are  dealt  with  In  other  chapters. 

Hap  7  shows  that  the  grid  will   remain  the  basic 
circulation  pattern  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  Two 
of  the  three  grids  above  Houston  Street  and  below 
East  Broadway  are  composed  of  rather  large  units-- 
either  large  city  blocks  or  super-block  housing 
projects.     Host  of  the  streets  In  these  grids 
have  a  clear  purpose  and  continue  past  the  bor- 
ders of  the  neighborhood.     In  contrast.  In  the 
middle  grid,  between  Delancey  and  East  Broadway, 
west  of  Pitt  Street,  the  basic  block  Is  small, 
running  150'  x  400'    (and  less   In  many  cases), 
and  most  of  the  streets  terminate  within  or  at 
the  boundaries  of  the  neighborhood.     As  the  out- 
moded development  pattern  Is  changed,  many  of 
the  streets  can  be  eliminated  and  put  to  a  more 
productive  use. 

In  this  middle  area  most  of  the  local  streets 
are  dispensable  and  can  be  closed  without  any 
serious   loss.     The  collector  streets  can  also 
be  closed  as  trafflcways:     Forsyth  Street,  which 
will  be  combined  with  Sara  0.  Roosevelt  Parkway 
and  used  for  building  sites,  and  the  eastern 
roadway  of  Allen  Street.     In  the  latter  case 
the  rather  useless  median  masquerading  as  a 
park  can  be  absorbed  as  building  sites  together 
with  the  eastern  roadway  of  Allen  Street  and 
the  narrow  block  between  Allen  and  Orchard  Sts. 

While  many  of  the  streets  can  be  recaptured, 
those  that  remaln--such  as  Clinton,   Essex,  and 
Grand  Street--wlll   have  to  be   Improved  and 
clarified   If  they  ore  to  handle  the  demands  that 
will  be  Imposed  on  them.     These  Improvements,  sue! 
as  street  widening  and  enforcement  of  parking 
regulations,  will   enable  a  selective  network  of 
orterlals  and  collectors  to  move  traffic  that 
now  Indiscriminately  filters  along  most  neigh- 
borhood streets.     As   local  access  In  this  rebuilt 
section  will  be  In  an  east-west  direction,  the 
present  east-west  collectors,  such  as  Stanton 
and  Rlvlngton  Streets,  will  be  retained,  and, 
in  tact,  will  have  to  be  widened  slightly  to 
absorb  the  additional    local  traffic. 

In  contrast  to  the  proliferation  of    local  north- 
south  streets  below  Houston,    It  Is  the  east- 
west  streets  that  are  excessive  above  Houston. 
Reflecting  the  strong  traffic  currents  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  all   the  north-south  avenues 
In  this  section  will  be  retained.     Six  of  the 
"K°f?I?Wn  stree+s  C8n  be  closed,  creating  new 

building  blocks"  equivalent,  for  the  most  part, 
to  Two  of  the  existing  blocks.     The  actual 
right-of-way  might  well   remain,  but  It  would 
be  closed  to  all   but  emergency  traffic,  and  new 
DU I   dings  could   be   related  to    It   In  a  way  that 
would  de-emphasize  Its  purpose  as  a  corridor. 
Illustration  I  shows  an   Intermediate  step  In 
VltAll  'Id0!?*  these  "»""dlng  blocks."  Some 
streets   In  this  area,  such  as  5th  Street,  have 

JiwSX*.*""  ll°Se<S        P|aces;   'uture  closings 
can  continue  the  pattern  already  established! 

sT?ream6ofbtl0:^aS^8r0adWay   'S  °utslde  the  main 
It  a  i+  0,Ltraf,lc  fl°"  because  of   Its  location 
h«v„  I?,     !W6k  Str0et  9rid-     Several  super-blocks 
and   thl         V  ?6e?  CreaTod    through  redevelopment 
Mmltod.      Outside  of   the  Two  Bridges  Urban  Re- 
newal Plan,  which  win  obsorb  several  street 


segments,  only  sections  of  Monroe  and  Hater 
Streets  should  be  closed.     A  section  of  Henry 
Street  and  all  of  Oliver  Street  could  be  con- 
verted Into  a  pleasant  street  for  walkers. 

Local    Improvements  to  the   Traffic  System 

In  addition  to  the  more  Inclusive  changes  that 
will    redress   the  balance  between    I  I  vab  I  I  I ty  and 
mobility  In  the  Lower  East  Side,  there  are  nu- 
merous  smeller  scale    Improvements,   which  If 
taken  together,  could  make  the  vehicular  circula- 
tion system  work  better.     These  are  discussed 
briefly  below  and  keyed  Into  Illustration 

I  •      Widening  Broome  Street. 

A  considerable  amount  of   traffic,  much  of 
It  trucks,  travels  south  on  Chrystle  Street  and 
turns  right  on  Broome  Street  heading  west  to 
the  Holland  Tunnel  and  the  West  Side  Highway. 
Broome  Street  between  Chrystle  Street  and  the 
Bowery  Is  narrower  and  off-set  from  Broome  Street 
west  of  the  Bowery.     At  least  as  an  Immediate 
relief,  Broome  Street  should  be  widened  between 
Chrystle  Street  and  the  Bowery.     This  will  per- 
mit two  lanes  of  moving  traffic  to  feed  direct- 
ly without  Jogging  over  Into  Broome  Street  west 
of  the  Bowery.     Parking  along  Broome  Street  may 
also  have  to  be  restricted  to  permit  a  steady 
two  lanes  of  traffic.     When  the  Bowery  Is  re- 
built a  more  durable  solution  might  be  found  for 
the  flow  of  traffic  across  the  Broome  Street 
Intersection . 

2.  Access  to  the  Manhattan  Bridge- 
Vehicles  coming  off   the  Manhattan  Bridge 

now  have  a  choice  of  three  surface  routes:  Canal 
and  Chrystle  Streets  and  the  Bowery,  so  that 
Inbound  traffic  Is  not  often  congested.     On  the 
other  hand  outbound  traffic  coming  across  Canal 
Street  or  along  the  Bowery  can  often  become 
severely  congested.     The  ramp  Joining  the  Bridge 
and  the  South  Street  Viaduct,  as  part  of  the 
horn  route  alternate  to  the  Lower  Manhattan  Ex- 
pressway, will  divert  a  considerable  amount  of 
traffic  that  would  otherwise  use  surface  streets 
going  to  and  from  the  Bridge.     Therefore,  uptown 
traffic  on  Chrystle  Street,  most  of   It  from  the 
Bridge,  could  be  removed  and  the  street  made  a 
one-way  southbound  feeder  Into  the  Bridge.  Al- 
terations In  the  abutments  at  the  foot  of  Chrystle 
and  Forsyth  Streets  and  the  provision  of  two 
moving   lanes  along  Division  Street  should  permit 
the  Chrystle-01 vl slon-Bowery  route  to  work  as 
an  effective  loop  feeder  Into  the  Manhattan 
Bridge. 

3 .  Houston  Street. 

At  peak  hours,  week  ends  and  on  holidays, 
traffic  frequently  becomes  snarled  along  Hous- 
ton Street.     This  congestion  Is  most  Intense 
where  Houston  crosses  the  Bowery,  Second  Avenue, 
First  Avenue,  and  Avenue  A.     At  each  of  these 
Intersections  the  sheer  volume  of  moving  traf- 
fic combined  with  left  turns  can  easily  back 
up  traffic  on  the  north-south  streets  and  Immo- 
bilize Houston  Street. 

At  the  worst  Intersection,  Houston  and  Second 
Avenue-Chrystle  Street,  the  traffic  cannot  flow 
freely  because  Second  Avenue  and  Chrystle  Street 
are  somewhat  offset  to  each  other.     This  can  be 
corrected  and  the  streets  aligned  by  taking  a 
small  silver  of   land  from  the  block  west  of 
Chrystle  when  It  Is  developed  during  the  vest- 
pocket  program.     Traffic  can  be  expedited  at 
the  other  troublesome   Intersections  along  Hous- 
ton Street  by  synchronizing  traffic  lights. 
Installing  left-turn  signals,  and  establishing 
I ef  t-turn   I  anes . 


Reducing  Traffic  Accidents 

Not  surprisingly,  as  shown  on  the  earlier  Table, 
accidents  occur  most  frequently  at  the  major  In- 
tersections where  traffic  volumes  are  heavy. 
TD[*eI-  ?!  vehicles  are  turning,  and  signalling 
Is  often  Inadequate.     These  dangerous  Intersec- 
tions are  concentrated  along  the  Bowery  and 
Oolancoy,  two  of  the  most  heavily   travelled  ar- 
teries on  the  Lower  East  Side.     Measures  dis- 
cussed earlier-- the  Installation  of  left-turn 
signals  and   lanes,   the  prohibition  of  double 
parking     and  the  use  of  pull-outs  at  bus  stops-- 
Should  all  contribute  to  Increased  safety  for 
both  drivers  and  pedestrians. 

At  particular  Intersections  even  minor  changes 
can  be  used  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  accl- 
donts.     For  example,  at  Chrystle  and  Delancey 
Streets,  a   longor  delay  between  red  and  green 
signals  would  allow  the  Intersection  to  clear, 
thereby   lessening  the  congostlon  from  vehicular 
movements   and  pedestrian  crossings.  Similarly, 
at  Oelancey  and  Clinton  Streets,  Installing 
warning  signs,  making  the  traffic  lights  more, 
visible  for  traffic  coming  off  the  bridge,  and 
resetting  the  pedestrian  signals  on  Clinton 
Street,  could  help  make  this  hazardous  Inter- 
section safer. 

Although  It  Is  not  reflected  In  the  list  of  se- 
ected  hazardous  crossings,  many  eccldonts  caus- 
ing personal    Injuries  occur  along  the  local  resi- 
dential streets  and  at  their    Intersections  with 
other  routes.     Reducing  the  number  of  local 
streets  and   lessening  their  use  for  through  travel 
should  result  In  fewer  accidents  to  podestrlans 
and  property  In  residential  districts. 

Adequate  Parking  Facilities 

As  noted  above,  the  Lower  East  Side  has  an  Im- 
mediate shortage  of  several  thousand  parking 
spaces  for  residents  and  transients.  Theso 
needs  may  not  be  readily  apparent  as  most  motor- 
ists are  skillful  and  manago  to  find  a  space, 
either   legal  or  Illegal.     Howevor,  these  Improvi- 
sations often  compromise  circulation  and  live- 
bill  ty--doub  I  o  parking  along  heavily  travelled 
streets.    Infringements  on  altornete  sldo  park- 
ing (with  consequent  Interruptions  In  stroot 
cleaning),  the  use  of  bus  stops  as  perking 
spaces.     It  Is  only  because  regulations  are  less 
than  zealously  enforced  that  tho  parking  situa- 
tion has  not  reached  a  critical  stage. 

While  the  situation  for  transient  parking  will 
Improve  somewhat    In  tho  coming  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  construction  of  municipal  parking 
garages,  the  deficit  of  spaces  for  residents  Is 
expected  to  rlso.     Several   factors  will  contri- 
bute to  the  worsening  situation:     the  loss  of 
curb  spaces  because  of  street  closings,   tho  use 
of  parking  lots  for  housing  sites,  and  a  higher 
Incidence  of  automobllo  ownership,  combined  with 
slight  gains  In  tho  Lower  East  Sldo's  population. 
Unless  the  demand  for  resldontlal  parking  Is 
diminished  by   Imposing  general   restrictions  on 
automobile  ownership  and  uso,  the  outlook  for 
providing  the  needed  supply  of  spacos   Is  quite 
bleak.     Although  random  vacant  lots  and  "dead" 
spaces,  such  as  under  the  bridges,  plus  a 
dwindling  number  of  curb  spaces,  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  parking,  eventually  there  will 
have  to  be  a  systematic  solution  to  the  parking 
needs  of  residents. 

Considering  tho  rol lance  on  auto  travel,  the  pre- 
vailing allocation  of  parking  spaces  to  dwell- 
ing units  In   largo  housing  developments  Is  un- 
realistic.    Tho  city's  Zoning  Resolution  spe- 
cifies that  accessory  off-street  parking  In  the 
R7-2  zone  that  covers  most  of  tho  Lower  East 


SI<Jo  should  bo  provldod  for  fifteen  percent  of 
the  apartments  In  new  public  or  similar  low- 
Incomo  housing,  and  for  half  tho  apartments  In 
modarata-l ncomo  housing.     As  most  of  tha  de- 
velopment housing  In  the  community  pre-dates 
these  requirements     the  actual   ratios  for  such 
housing  Is  much  lower,  running  about  one  space 
to  ten  apartments   In  public  housing  and  one  to 
five  In  moderate-Income  housing. 

Over  the  long  run  both  ratios  should  change  to 
satisfy   local  conditions  and  the  realities  of 
auto  use.     A  reasonable  overall  goal  would  be 
ono  space  to  between  four  and  five  units  In  pub- 
lic housing  and  one  spaco  to  about  three  units 
In  moderate-cost  housing.     Therefore,  the  cur- 
rent ratio  should  be  Incroased  for  new  public 
housing  and  decreased  for  apartments   In  new 
moderate- I ncome  units.      In  order  to  meet  the 
deficit   In  spaces  for  existing  housing  and  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  street  spaces,  addition- 
al accossory  parking  should  bo  provldod  In  cen- 
tral structures,   such  as  under  tho  bridge  ap- 
proaches and   In  largo  renewal  projects. 

Heating  these  parking  needs  on  surface  lots  Is 
both  a  costly  and  a  wasteful   use  of    land.  Most 
largo  now  parking  roserves  should  be  In  struc- 
tures that  oro  developod  concurrent  with  the 
rebuilding  of  rosldontlal   blocks.     As  Illus- 
trated  In  tho  discussion  of  the  reconstruction 
plan  for  the  nine-block  ereo  In  Chapter  3.  the 
form  of  those  geragos  could  be  a  one-story 
structure,   tho  top  of  which  would  be  devoted  to 
play  and  open  spaco  for  the  housing  residents. 
The  costs  of  tho  parking  should  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  capital  costs  of  the  housing  and  repaid 
to  the  extent  possible  by  renting  tho  spaces  to 
T ©  no  nt  %  . 

Several  of  the  Lowor  East  Side  commercial  con- 
Tors,  such  as  the  Orchord  Street  market  or  the 
St.  Marks  Place-Cooper  Square  areas,  are  depen- 
dent on  a  clientele  that, lives  outside  the  com- 
munity.     If  theso  centers  are  to  flourish  they 
need  a  modicum  of  convenient  parking  tor  visit- 
ors.    As  of  now  thoro  ore  not  enough  parking 
spaces  available  to  commercial  establishments. 
Tho  larger  parking   lots  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
commercial  districts,  the  few  private  garages 
aro  not  goo rod  to  short-term  parking,  and  metered 
spaces  aro  too  often  haphazardly  allocated  and 
Inadoquately  policed.     A  commercial  parking 
policy  for  the  Lower  East  Side  should  Include  a 
reasonable  number  of  new  off-street  spoces  and 
a  rational   use  of  metered  curb  spaces.  Garage 
spacos  should  be  priced  to  encourage  short-term 
shopper  parking  rather  than  all-day  worker  use. 
Additional   curb  spaces  could  be  gained   In  the 
Oelancoy  and  Grand  Streets  shopping  areas  by 
motoring  streets  along  which  parking  Is  now 
arbitrarily  restricted  or  totally  banned.  Natural- 
ly any  reliance  on  metered  parking  presupposes 
edoquoto  and  efficient  enforcement  to  encourage 
a  steady  turnover. 

Presently  there  are  no  municipal  parking  garages 
on  tho  Lower  East  Side.     Plans  call   for  the  con- 
struction of  at   leost  two  municipal  parking  gar- 
ages:    one  between  Essex  and  Ludlow  Streets 
above  Doloncoy  Street  for  390  cars,  and  the  other 
near  Grand  and  Allen  Streets,  with  a  slightly 
larger  capacity.     The  Essex  Street  garage  Is  In 
tho  doslgn  stage  and  construction  should  begin 
this  year;     the  site  for  the  Grand  Street  struc- 
ture has  not  yet  boon  approved. 

The  Essox  Street  garage  Is   located  within  an  Im- 
portant shopping  area  that   lacks  substantial  off- 
street  parking.     It  will  alleviate  some  of  the 

normal"  congestion  but  Its  offoct  on  weekend 
Traffic   and    lllogal    parking  will    be    limited.  In 
'act,  woekend  traffic  congestion  could  be  In- 


tensified by  outos  entering  and   leaving  the 
garage.     A  Grend-Allen  Street  location  does  not 
seem  as  appropriate  tor  the  second  garage,  which, 
although  serving  a  less  active  commercial  area 
than  the  first.    Is  planned  for  a  larger  capacity. 
If  the  garage  were  moved  westward  to  Forsyth 
or  Chrystle  Streets    It  could  serve  not  only  Grand 
Street  but  also  the  commercial   districts  along 
the  Bowery  and  Canal  Street.     If  renewal  of  the 
Bowery  starts  soon  the  garage  could  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  first  new  Industrial   space  bet- 
ween Canal   and  Grand  Streets,  where  It  would  be 
central  to  numerous   Industrial  and  commercial 
estab I  I shments . 

There  Is  one  resource  that  could  provide  addi- 
tional off-street  parking  for  both  residents 
and  transients — the  space  under  the  Manhattan 
and  Williamsburg  Bridges.     (Part  of  the  space 
under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Is  already  Intelligent- 
ly  used   by  automobiles:      abandoned  cars  destined 
for  the  scrap  yard.     Noise  and  air  pollution 
emanating  from  car,  truck,  and  train  traffic 
make  service  stations,  parking,  and  storage 
probably  the  most  logical  uses  for  this  space. 
Now  all   the  parking  Is  at  ground    level.  But 
considering  the  available  height  under  the  bridges 
as  they  ramp  up  towards  the  river,  multi-story 
parking  garages  could  be  built  under  the  Williams- 
burg and  Manhattan  spans.     The  area  under  the 
bridges  Is   110  feet  wide,  enough  for  four  lanes 
of   angle  parking.      Allowing  ten   feet  per  parking 
floor  and  ten  feet  clearance  under  the  bridge, 
garages  as  high  as  five  stories  could  be  built. 
It  Is  estimated  that  800  cars  could  be  accom- 
modated under  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and  almost 
400  under  the  Manhattan  Bridge.     These  attended 
garages  could  be  used  by  shoppers  and  workers 
during  the  day  and  by  residents  at  night. 

Parking  regulations  on  the  Lower  East  Side  are 
In  need  of  a  thorough  reassessment,  with  the 
goals  of  minimizing  parking  on  arterial  routes, 
at  loast  during  the  hours  of  peak  use,  while 
relegating  parking  to  streets  which  are  not  heavl 
ly  travelled.     In  commercial   areas  these  streets 
should  be  metered,  and  In  residential   areas  al- 
ternate side  regulations  should  prevail. 

Ot  course,  any  reassessment  of  regulations  will 
be  ineffective  without  a  program  of  strict  en- 
forcement, which  might   Include  establishing  tow- 
away  zones  on  the  heavily  travelled  traffic  ar- 
ter I es . 

Enforcement  of  parking  regulations  Is  particular- 
ly  Important   In  the  Oe I ancey-Houston  Street 
shopping  district  where  shoppers   frequently  doublfc 
and  triple  park  on  weekends,  reducing  traffic 
to  a  single  lane  and  backing  It  up  In  both  di- 
rections on  Houston  Street  and  often  on  the  side 
streets  as  well.     At  these  times   It  can  take  bet- 
ween 30  and  45  minutes  to  travel  between  Broad- 
way and  the  FDR  Drive.     The  parking  garage  at 
Essex  and  Delancey  Streets  and  the  new  spaces 
under  the  bridges  will   relieve  some  of  this 
pressure  . 

"No  standing"  regulations  should  also  be  en- 
forced.    A  standing  vehicle  Is  just  as  much  of 
an  Impediment  to  the  free  flow  of  traffic  as  a 
parked  one.     Bus  stops  should,  where  possible, 
be  cut  Into  the  sidewalk  to  avoid  blocking  traf- 
fic while  taking  on  and  discharging  passengers. 
This  Is  particularly  necessary  where  routes  ter- 
minate, as  several  vehicles  often  remain  stand- 
ing for  a  period  of  time  before  starting  out  on 
the  route  again. 
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MASS  TRANSIT 


TRAVEL  PATTERNS 


Available  Information  on  travel  patterns 
only  describes  the  transportation  planners 
favored  datum:     the  journey  to  worR. 
Although  mass  transit  Is  heavily  usod  for 
shopping,  education  and  recreation, 
these  pursuits  are  not  evident  In  the  re- 
porting of  transit  usage  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Figures   from  the    I960  Census  highlight  the 
reliance  upon  mass  transit;  37  percent  of  the 
workers  used  the  subway  to  go  to  work,  27  por- 
cent  relied  mainly  upon  the  bus  and  only  6  per- 
cent used  orlvate  cars.     An  additional    16  per- 
cent  walked  to  work,  reflecting  the  Importance 
of  the   lower  Manhattan   Industrial  and  business 
districts.     Current  figures  would  probably  find 
fewer  walkers  as   there  are  fewer  Jobs  within 
walking  distance  and  greater  use  of  the  sub- 
way for  the  Industrial  Jobs  that  tend  to  be 
moving  out  of  Manhattan. 

In  regard  to  destinations,  the  TrlState  Trans- 
portation Committee's  Home   Interview  Survey 
showed  that  79  percent  of  the  work  destinations 
were  In  Manhattan,    10  percent  In  Brooklyn,  4 
percent  In  Queens,  3  percent   In  the  Bronx  and 
less  than  5  percent  outside  of  New  York  City. 
Among  the  lowest  Income  households,  84  percent 
of  all   work  destinations  were  In  Manhattan 
and   less  than  2  percent  outside  of  the  city. 
Only  among"  househo I ds  earning  between  $4,000 
and  $6,000  a  year  was  the  attraction  of  Man- 
hattan  lessened,  with  74  percent  of  the  Job 
destinations  still    In  that  borough.     Among  this 
group,  Brooklyn  still  was  the  second  most  popu- 
lar  locale,  with   12  percent  of  the  destinations. 
Within  Manhattan  the  lower  West  Side,  specific- 
ally the  garment  area  and  the   loft  district 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  Island,    Is  the 
site  of  the  largest  share  of  the  Jobs,  with 
32  percent  of  the  destinations.     About  a 
quarter  were   In  mldtown.  7  percent  on  the 
upper  east  and  west  sides,  and   14  percent  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,    Including  the  loft  district 
west  of  the  Bowery.     Less  than  5  percent  of 
the  jobs  are  In  the  nearby  downtown  financial  and 
business  sections. 


SUBWAY 

Six  out  of  seven  Lower  East  Side  households  do 
not  have  an  automobile.     Hence,  they  are  de- 
pendent on  mass   transit   for  going  to  and  from 
work  and  much  of  their  travel    for  shopping, 
recreation  and  visiting. 

As  noted  earlier,  because  of  the  anomoly  of 
geography  and  the  history  of  Manhattan 
development,  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  not  astride 
the  major  north-south   transit  trunk  lines. 
Although  as  shown  on  Map  8  several  transit  lines 
Me  close  to  or  penetrate  the  community,  the 
most  Important  of  these  lines   (6.B,  and  0) 
serve  mostly  the  western   fringes  of   the  community 
or  the  nearby   Industrial   areas,  while  the  lines 
that  cut  through  the  area  are  feeder  routes  and/ 
or  do  not  serve  the  places  to  which  many  resi- 
dents wish  to  travel.     Bus  service  tends  to 
reinforce  the  rigidities  of  the  subways,  either 
serving  as  feeders  or  providing  parallel  north- 
south  service  on  the  main  streets.  Travel 
to  nearby  sections  of  Manhattan,  such  as 


the    lower  West    Side  and  nldtoan,    share  Over 
half  the  labor  force  works.   Involves  two 
faros  In  each  direction  and  a  t Ime-consual ng 
transfer.     A  recent  report  summed  up  the 
si tuat Ion : 

The  Lower  East  Side,  while  within 
Manhattan  and  served  by  soveral 
bus    lines  penetrating   the  Manhattan 
contral  business  districts  has 
•  lerge  area  which  Is  wore  than 
walking  distance  from  a  subway 
station.     Therefore  to  reach  the 
west  side  of  Manhattan  conveniently 
or  any  other  borough  from  the  Lower 
East  Side,  two  fares  are  required. 
The  Lower  East  SIdo  may  have 
poorer  transit  service  to  the 
central  business  district  than  do 
such  farther  out  areas  as  Coney 
Island,  Van  Cortland  Park,  or 
Jamaica? 

Trunk  subway  lines  servo  tho  periphery  of 
tho  Lower  East  Stdo.     Manhattan's  main  oast 
side  route,  the  Lexington  Avonuo  line,  shown 
as  routes  4,5,  and  6  on  Map  8,  skirts  the 
edge  of  tho  community,  slightly  west  of  the 
Bowery.     In  this  part  of  Manhattan  It 
serves  mainly  areas  whore  people  work  rather 
than  resldonttal  sections.     Thus  at  tho 
Spring  and  Sleeker  Stations  during  the  morning 
rush  hours    (7  to-10  AM)  an  average  of  only 
800  and  1,100  people  (presumably  residents) 
enter  the  stations  respectively,  whllo  In  the 
evening  hours    (4   to  6  PM )   almost   3,000  and 
4.100  people  go  through  the  turnstiles  on 
their  way  homo.     Tho  othor  renin  routes,  tho 
B,0,  and  F  lines,  cut  through  tho  corner  of 
the  Lower  East  Sldo  clearly  avoiding  the 
residential  heartland.     Even  at  the  Oelancoy- 
Essex  Streets  Station,    In   tho  hoart  of  the 
residential  community,  morning  passongers 
exceeded  homobound  workers  only  by  900:  4,300 
as  against  3,400  persons.     Tho  14th  Street 
Canarsle  line  (LL)  whllo  potentially  valu- 
able as  a  crosstown  connection  to  soveral 
north-south  trunks,  runs  along  tho  oxtromo 
northern  edge  of  the  neighborhood  before" 
It  disappears  Into  Brooklyn.     Two  other 
lines,  the  M  and  QJ ,  provide  sorvlco  to 
sections,  downtown  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
that  do  not  attract  Lowor  East  Sldors.     In  fact 
one  wonders  about  the  utility  of  a  station 
such  as  the  Bowery  which  collocts  fores 
from  only  about   1,000  pooplo  a  day.  Much 
could  bo  done  to  make  the  area  surrounding 
tho  Bowery  a  place  for  work  and   living  and 
to  dovolop  Jobs  In  parts  of  Brooklyn  and 
downtown  Manhattan,  places  that  ore  more 
accessible  from  the  Lower  East  Sldo  than 
many  sections  of  Manhattan. 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  half  of  tho  almost 
190,000  pooplo  on  tho  Lowor  East  Side  live 
more  then  two  long  blocks  (a  reasonable 
standard  for   lower  Manhattan)  from  a  subway 
Station.      Tho  major  new  subway  Improvement 
schoduled  for  Manhattan,  the  Second  Avenue 
line  running  from  tho  Bronx  and  upper  Man- 
hattan to  Broad  Street  at  the  tip  of  the  Island, 
will  not  really  provide  sorvlco  for  any  of 
these  pooplo.      It  will  essentially  duplicate 
existing  routes  by  giving  about  20,000  pooplo 
convenient  access  to  another  route.  This 
fact  was  rocognliod  by  the  Metropolitan  Tren- 
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sit  Authority,  the  agency  responsible  for 
rapid  tronslt.    In   Its  assessment  of  tho  new 
lines   It   Is  planning  In  the  city. 

"The  new  routes  m I  I  I  serve  largely 
to  Improve  tho  quality  of  service  to 
present  rapid  transit  users  rathor  than 
to  genorate  new  rapid  transit  commuters; 
Thoy  will  bring  about  a  relatively 
small    Increase   In  total  rldershlp."* 

In  describing  the  Second  Avenue   line,  a  city 
report  noted  that: 

'•'It  will  provide  a  now  link  between 
Mldtown  and  Downtown  Manhattan,  serve 
the  burgoonlng  office  developments 
along  or  near  Wator  Street,  accommodate 
the  growing  East  Side  residential  areas 
below  34th  Street,  and  provide  a  fast 
cllroct  route  to  lower  Manhattan  for 
Queens  trains."** 

Responding  to  criticism  that  the  Lower  East 
Sldo  wos  bolng  noglected  by  tho  new  Second 
Avenue   lino,   the  Authority  has  advanced  (and 
tho  city  has  opprovod)  an  additional  route. 
As  shown  on  Map  8,  the  supplementary  loop 
route  using  a  combination  of  existing  and 
new  trackago,  will  extend  from  Second  Avenue 
and  Houston  Street  eastward  to  Avenue  C  and 
thon  north  to  14th  Street  to  Join  up  with 
tho  14th  Stroot  Crosstown  Canorsle  line  and 
wost  on  theso  tracks  to  Eighth  Avenue.  The 
loop  will   have  a  stop  at  Avenue  C  and  7th 
Stroet.     Two  kinds  of  service  will   be  available 
on  the  new  route:   a  shuttle  running  between 
Second  Avonuo  and  Houston  Street  on  one  end 
to  Eighth  Avenue  and   14th  Street  on  the  other, 
and  Sixth  Avonue  trains  that  will  Join  the  loop 
at  Second  Avenue  and  Houston  Street,  swing 
around  to  14th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  and 
thon  return  on  this  route. 

Projocted  peak  hour  service  on  this  rather 
complex  systom  If    Indeed  It  Is  built.   Is  12 
trains  an  hour  In  each  direction;   six  shuttle 
trains  and  six  through  (Sixth  Avenue)  trains. 
Thus,  the  welt  at  peak  hours  will   be  ten  min- 
nutos  botween  through  trains,   certainly  not 
a  high   level  of  service  and  possibly  fifteen 
minutes  at  off-peak  times.     However,  there 
may  ovon  be  probloms  In  attaining  these  levels 
of  service.     Tho   14th  Street-Conors  I e  line, 
along  which  the  loop  trains  will   run,  nowcarrle 
18  trains  an  hour  at  peak  times.  Although 
the  theorotlcol  capacity  Is  30  per  hour  (the 
18  currently  run  plus  the  12  new  trains  on 
the  loop)   It  may  be  Impossible  to  achieve  this 
levol   bocause  of  tormina!  and  switching  pro- 
blems at   tho  terminal    In  Brooklyn.  Moreover, 
It  Is  uncertain  whether  the  Sixth  Avenue  line, 
which  will   bo  coming   In  at  minimum  headways 
from  Brooklyn  during  the  peak  hours,  will  be 
ablo  to  handle  tho  new  trains  assigned  to  the 
loop.     Projectod  service  levels  may  also  be 
offectod  by  the  curves  on  the  loop  at  the 
ends  of  Avenue  C,  where  trains  will  hove  to 
slow  down  and  mechanical   failures  are  more 
I Ikoly. 

Although  tho  Avenue  C  loop  will  go  through  the 
heart  of  the  denso  Lower  East  Side  and  will 
pormlt  a  tie-In  with  the  Important  Sixth  Ave- 
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nue  line.    Its  utility  may  be  considerobli 
limited.     Thousands  of  families  living  In  the 
southern  port  of  the  community  will  still  not 
be  near  a  subway  station.     The  one  station 
plannod,  at  Avenue  C  and  Seventh  Street,  will 
restrict  the  oftectlve  service  of  the  loop. 
However,  additional  stops  will  be  hard  to 
emplace;  they  cannot  be  built  too  near  14th 
Street  or  Houston  Street  where  the  tracks  curve 
while  the  distance  between  Avenue  C  and  First 
Avenue  where  the  Second  Avenue  station  has  an 
entrance  Is  too  short  for  another  stop.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  loop  will   turn  out  to  be 
a  $50  million  placatlon  for  the  Lower  East 
Side,  providing  a  lower   level  of  service  than 
should  be  available  to  the  community.  A 
diversion  of  the  Second  Avenue  line  along 
Avenue  A  would  have  cost  only  about  $5  million 
more  than  the  loop  and  would  have  offered 
direct  trunk  line  service  at  several  stations 
along  a  route  cleaving  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Many  people  will   still  need  to  take  a  bus  and 
subway  to  get  out  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 
For  a  regular  worker,  this  comes  to  six  dollars 
a  week,  or  as  much  as   10  percent  of  gross  wages 
at  the  minimum  wage  level. 

In  discussing  the  economy  Chapters  II  and  12 
note  that  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  Jobs 
that  much  of  the  Lower  East  Side's   labor  force 
holds  are  leaving  Manhattan.     If  residents  are 
to  hold  these  Jobs  they  will  have  to  be  able  to 
get  to  the  dispersed  locations  In  the  other 
boroughs  and  even  the  Inner  suburbs,  where  they 
are  moving.     Rapid  transit  connections  such  as 
the  loop  will  provide  to  the  older  manufacturing 
areas  of  Manhattan  will  not  be  sufficient; 
residents  will   have  to  be  able  to  get  to  Brook- 
lyn, Queens,  and  parts  of  New  Jersey.     For  examp 
the  14th  Street  Canarsle  line  along  the  edge  of 
the  community  serves  many  of  the  Industrial 
areas  In  Brooklyn,    Including  the  new  Flatlands 
Industrial  Park.     Clearly,  economic  develop- 
ment and  transit  planning  must  be  connected  to 
enable   lower  Income  residents  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  to  share  In  the  Job  opportunities 
that  are  opening  up  outside  of  a  changing 
Manhattan . 

BUS 

As  Map  9  shows,  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  criss- 
crossed by  a  multitude  of  bus  lines,  with  a 
good  number  terminating  In  the  area.     The  basic 
pattern  of  bus  service  Is  north-south  along  the 
number  and   letter  avenues  end  their  continu- 
ations below  Houston  Street.     Several  of  these 
lines  and  some  of  the  east-west  lines  serve 
as  feeders  to  the  subway  stations,  such  as 
Union  Square  and  Astor  Place.     Although  the 
most  rapid  and  complete  bus  service  Is  north- 
south,  judging  from  the  I mportance  of  the  west 
side  and  mldtown  as  work  places,  many  people 
would  benefit  by  more  frequent  and  direct  ser- 
vice west  and  northwest  out  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  bulge.     Thus,  the  map  shows  proposals 
for  at   least  three  new  bus  routes  that  would 
compensate  for  the  gaps  In  east-west  travel. 
One  of  these  routes  Is  a  low  fare,  frequent 
service   loop  running  along  Oelancey  and  Houston 
Streets  to  serve  the  commercial  center  of  the 
Lower  East  Side. 

As  subways  will   apparently  not  meet  the  Lower 
East  Side's  transit  needs,  other  types  of  solu- 
tions are  required.     The  flexibility  of  the  bus 
the  relatively  short  distance  of  many  trips 
by  residents,  and  the  advantages  of  a  rearranged 
street  system  (see  other  parts  of  this  Chapter) 
strongly  suggest  that  surface  transit  could 
handle  much  of  the  community's  travel  demands. 
New  well-planned  routes  (combined  with  rearrange- 
existing  routes).    Improved   levels  of  service. 


free  trensfors  betweon  but  and  subway  and  bet- 
tor Information  for  riders  could  provide  good 
transit  for  the  Lower  Eost  Side.     Even  such 
problems  as  elr  pollution  could  be  partly  re- 
solved by  use  of  the  propor  bus,  such  as  on 
electrically  powered  vehicle. 

It  can  be  suggosted  that  the  150  million  the 

'»  9<>lng  to  spend  on  a  circuitous  loop 
subway  might  be  better  spent  on  a  superior  bus 
system  for  tho  Lower  Eost  Side.     Added  to  the 
present  system,  such  an  expenditure  could  pro- 
vldo  the  needed  flexibility  and  coverage.  If 
up  to  $50  million  were  Invested,  enough  vehicles, 
personnel  and  freo  transfers  for  a  local  bus 
system.    In  addition  to  tangible  economic  gains 
for  the  community,  could  result. 


score  of  tasks  associated  with  city   life.  A 
good  number  of  people  even  walk  to  work.  As 
Important  as  subways,  busses  and  autos  are,  most 
Journeys  outside  the  home  are  on  foot.  This 
report  offers  many  Ideas  for  making  walking  more 
refreshing  and  pleasurable,  ranging  from  simple 
things   like  cleaning  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
to  more  momentous  tasks,  such  as  removing  through 
traffic  from  many  residential  blocks  and  devo- 
ting certain  shopping  streets  to  strolling  and 
common  pleasures. 


In  a  city  neighborhood  where  thoroughfares  are 
so  frequent  It  would  be  a  relief  to  have  some 
streets  and  common  spaces  set  aside  and  malntalne 
as  places  for  people  to  walk. 


WALKING 


Walking  Is  still  tho  main  means  used  by  Lower 
East  Slders  to  shop,  go  to  school  and  do  the 


Illustration  8  suggests  the  beginnings  of  such 
a  plan.     Streets,  parks  and  paths  through  housing 
projects  ere  organized  and  articulated  as  places 
where  walking  might  be  made  especially  pleasant. 
The  streets  may  be  those,  such  as  St.  Marks  Place 
and  Orchard,  along  which  things  happen  and  people 
are  to  be  seen;  the  parks  are  the  more  Important 
places  of  assembly,  such  as  Tompkins  Square. 
These  In  turn  can  lead  to  paths  through  housing 
complexes,  which   In  turn   lead  to  bridges  over 
FOR  Drive  and  to  an  East  River  Park  that  Invites 
and  delights.     A  variety  of  means  can  be  used 
to  define  and  attract  along  the  paths:  other 
people,  walking,  playing  or  sitting;  shops  and 
places  where  people  gather;  the  life  of  the 
street  and  architectural   treatment.     The  Lower 
East  Side  offers  much  to  begin  with  In  the  way 
of  street   life  and  events  to  make  walking 
pleasant.     Every  act  of  rebuilding  snould  help 
quicken  this  spirit. 


"7.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 


SUMMARY 


The  Lower  East  Side  Is  pert  of  a  city  and  re- 
gion that  produce  and  are  subject  to  Intense 
environmental  despoliation.     Within  the  city, 
the  Lower  East  Side   leads  other  neighborhoods 
In  having  the  highest  air  pollution    levels.  In 
other,  unmeasured  categories  of  pollution,  such 
as  noise  and  refuse,  the  Lower  East  Side  also 
doubtless  ranks  high.     If  It  Is  to  survive  eco- 
logically, along  with  the  other  parts  of  tho 
metropolis,   fundamental  changes  In  Individual 
behavior,  political  and  social  values,  end  col- 
lective practices  will  be  needed.  Nevertheless, 
a  considerable  share  of  the  pollution  that  af- 
flicts the  Lower  East  Side  Is  of   local  origin 
and  can  be  relieved  by  rather  moderate  measures 
such  as  regulatory  safeguards,  economic  charges, 
and   legal  prohibitions. 

Air  pollution  on  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  caused 
mainly  by  old  and   faulty  heating  systems  and 
Incinerators  In  tenements,  and  by  an  excess  of 
vehicular  traffic.     The  types  of  air  contamina- 
tion that  are  prevalent  have  been  chemically 
proven  to  be  dangerous  to  health,  particularly 
In  older  people,  and  to  be  closely  associated 
with  respiratory  and  cardiac  diseases.  The 
uniform  height  of  the  tenements  tends  to  trap 
the  air  In  the  narrow  dividing  spaces  and  In- 
tensify the  degree  of  pollution. 

The  noxious  fumes  from  tenement  buildings  should 
be  diminished  by  a  far  larger  number  of  Inspec- 
tors, by  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  land- 
lords to  repair  or  replace  heating  equipment, 
and  by  special  city  loans  for  such  repairs  or 
rep  I acements . 

The  Lower  East  Side  Is  a  major  corridor  for 
Interborough  traffic,  with  three  major  bridges 
constantly  feeding  a  steady  stream  of  cars  Into 
the  area.     Major  changes   In  traffic  patterns 
ere  recommended  to  reduce  the  flow  of  vehicles. 
Certain  streets  should  be  closed     to  traffic, 
end  parking  and  other  traffic  regulations  should 
be  more  strictly  enforced.     Tolls  might  be  Im- 
posed on  the  bridges  to  further  reduce  the  traf- 
fic flow,  and  the  possibility  of  closing  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  might  even  be  considered. 

Noise,  water  pollution,  and  an  abundance  of  re- 
fuse are  the  other  major  pollutants  of  the  at- 
mosphere.    The  overwhelming  clatter  In  the  nelgh- 
borhood--caused  primarily  by  heavy  stop-start 
traffic,  the  screech  of  the  elevated  subways  on 
the  bridges,  construction,  and  the  clamor  of 
garbage  cans  and  trucks--cou I d  be  remedied  by  a 
reduction  of  traffic  flow,  and  by  the  relative- 
ly simple  means  of  requiring  less  noisy  equip- 
ment for  construction  and  sanitation  workers. 
Reduction  of  water  pollution  (In  the  East  River) 


Is   rather  more  complex,   and  would  require  parti- 
cipation at  various  government  levels   In  the 
construction  of   Interceptor  lines,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  so  forth. 

Ubiquitous  garbage  Is  tho  most  serious  problem 
after  air  pollution,  end  though  It  Is  less 
lethal.   Its  oftoct  upon  the  spirit   Is  certain- 
ly deadonlng.     The  tenement  buildings  are  hard- 
ly designed  to  accommodate  the  vest  amount  of 
refuse  produced  In  today's  consumer  society. 
Although  theoretically  a  s I x-day-a-week  collec- 
tion schedule  Is  maintained.   In  actual  practice 
this  is  rarely  true.     In  an  area  like  the  Lower 
East  Side  even  more  frequent  collection  Is 
needed,  perhaps  twice  dally  (but  not  during 
nighttime  hours,  as  happens  often  now,  waking 
residents  with  clattering  noise).     An  educa- 
tional program  for  tonants  end  superintendents, 
strosslng  the  hours  of  collection,  would  help, 
as  would  a  menpowor  recrultmont  campaign  In 
the  neighborhood  Itself. 

Aside  from  theso  forms  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion, the  neighborhood  suffers  from  e  prevail- 
ing ugliness,  caused  by  dirty  facades  of  tene- 
ments, abandoned  cars,    littered  vacant  lots, 
and  offensive  dog  excrement.     AM  of  these 
could  be  Inexpensively  remedied  by  such  measures 
as  more  efflclont  car  removal,  city  loans  for 
cleenfng  and  painting  the  outside  of  buildings, 
the  use  of   lots  for  parking  or  vest-pocket 
parks,  and  spoclally  designated  dog  runs.  The 
barring  of  new  Industries  that  would  cause  In- 
creased truck  traffic  and  offensive  odors  Is 
also  suggested. 

Many  recent  environmental    laws  have  been  enacted, 
but  their  ef f oct  I  venoss  depends  on  public  edu- 
cation and  the  degree  of  enforcement.  Since 
present  enforcement  measures  are  obviously  In- 
adequate,   It  Is  proposod  thet  a  special  environ- 
mental police  force  be  established,  with  local 
residents  as  officers  empowered  to  serve  sum- 
monses for  violations;   this  force  would  bring 
cases  to  a  spoclal   tribunal,  which  would  avoid 
the  backlog  at  the  criminal  courts  and  deal 
only  with  environmental  offonders.     Since  the 
problem  Is  so  extremo,  such  e  solution  would 
be  the  only  effectual  means  to  restore  some 
degree  of  attractiveness  and  hoalth  to  the 
commun I ty . 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 


Caut|Q"=  Living  on  the   Lower   East   Side  may  Da 

hazardous    to  your  health]  1  

Life  on  the  Lower  East  Sldo,  whether  one  lives 
in  a  crowded  tonoment  or  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment building.    Is  a  constant  assault  on  the 
sensos  and.    In  many   respects.    Is  a  hazard  to 
hoalth--phys!cel  and  psychological.     The  air 
that  overyone  breathes  Is   literally  poisoned. 

The  roar  of  traffic,  the  scream  of  sirens,  tho 
clanging  of  garbage  cans,  tho  whine  of  garbage 
trucks,  and  tho  goneral   clamor  from  the  street 
distract  and  overwhelm  the  mind.     The  drearl- 
noss  of  garbage-strewn  tonomont  blocks  and  mono- 
tonous housing  projects  dopressos  the  eye  and 
opprosses  tho  spirit. 

Abating  and  evontuelly  romovlng  tho  many  pollu- 
tants that    Impair   tho  quality  of    life  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  aro  essential  parts  of  community 
rebuilding.     The  kinds  of  pollution  that  plague 
the  Lower  East  Sldo--alr,  noise,  and  water,  and 
a  certain  kind  of  visual   dopress I on--ore  common 
to  many  densoly  settled  urban  districts.  But 
boceuso  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  one  of  Now  York 
City  s  oldest  soctlons,  as  well  as  one  of  Its 
most  crowdod,  heavily  travelled,  and  poorest, 
the  oxtent  of  pollution  Is  particularly  acute. 

This  chaptor  exploros  the  most  blatant  forms 
of  pollution  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  offers 
rocommondot Ions  for  restoring  a  degree  of  en- 
vironmental hoolth. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Studios  conducted  by  the  city's  Department  of 
Air  Pollution  Control  as  far  back  as  the  1930's 
rovoel   that  continuing  air  pollution  levels  on 
tho  Lowor  Eost  Sldo  are  among  the  very  highest 
In  the  City  of    Now  York.      Since  Now  York  City 
Is  goneral ly  rocogn I zod  to  be  the  most  polluted 
city    In  the  country,    rosldonts  of   the  Lower 
East  Side  hovo  valid  cause  for  alarm. 

Rathor  than  bolng  Imported  from  Industrial  plants 
In  Now  Jersoy  and  othor  parts  of  the  city,  most 
of  tho  pollution  In  the  Lower  East  Side's  air 
Is  locally  gonoratod  by  hoatlng  systems.  Incin- 
erators, and  vehicular  traffic.     Although  Con- 
solidated Edison  and  other    Industrial  sources 
Inside  and  outside  tho  neighborhood  also  produce 
a  significant  amount  of  pollution.   It  Is  esti- 
mated to  bo  less  than  the  combined  emissions 
from  local  sources.     To  a  considerable  extent, 
thorofore.   tho  quality  of  the  air  In  the  Lower 
East  Sldo  con  be  controlled  by  octlons  taken 
In   tho  community,    such  as  upgrading  hoatlng 
systoms   and  directing   traffic  away    from  resi- 
dential blocks. 

Heating  Systems   and  Inclnorators 

The  concentration  of  sulphur  dioxide,  ono  of 
the  most   doadly  agents  of   air  pollution  on  tho 
lowor  East  sldo.    Is  consistently  the  highest 
In  the  city  by  a  wldo  margin.      Pollution  from 
sulphur  dioxide  and  other  closoly   rotated  com- 
pounds comes  primarily.    In  the  case  of  this 
oroe,    from  the  burning  of   coal    and  oil    In  resi- 


dential  heating  systems.     Even  after  residual 
fual    (No.   6  oil)  sold  and   used    In  the  city  had 
been  limited  to  a  I  percent  sulphur  content 
Cby  Octobor  I,    1969),  the  sulphur  dioxide  read- 
ing during  the  1969-70  heating  season  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  averaged  .16  parts  per  million 
Ippm)  and  at  times  reached  hourly  peaks  of  .82 
ppm.     For  94  percent  of  the  time  the  readings 
were  In  excess  of  the  New  York  State  Ambient 
Air  Quality   Standards   for  sulphur  dioxide  (.10 
ppm  dally  average).      In   the  month  of  January, 
1970,  all   tho  readings  exceeded  the  permissible 
dolly  average,  with  a  dally  average  reading  of 
.19  ppm,  or  close  to  twlco  the  standard  sot  by 
the  state. 

In  addition,  the  Lower  East  Side  leads  the  city 
In  two  other  forms  of  air  pollution:  smoke- 
shade  and  suspended  particulate  matter.  Smoke- 
shade  Is  a  measure  of  tho  total  dirt  content 
In  the  air  without  differentiating  Its  compo- 
sition.    Particulate  matter  can  be  tiny  aero- 
sols, either  tine  or  solid,  or  liquid  particles, 
that  may  be  small  enough  to  remain  suspended  In 
the  air  until    dispersed  by  rain,   wind,  or  In- 
halation,  or    large  enough  to  settle  to  the 
ground.     Particulate  matter  may  be  harmful  If 
Inhaled,  and  Is  especially  harmful    If  inhaled 
when  mixed  with  other  polluting  agents  such  as 
sulphur  dioxide. 

The  Lower  East  Side  had  the  highest  readings  In 
the  city  for  settleable  particulate  matter  In 
1969,  with  an  average  reading  of   1.39  or  over 
twice  the  basic  standard  sot  by  the  state.  New 
York  State's  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  re- 
quire,  on  a  30-day  sampling  basis,   a  reading 
of    less  than  .60  half  of  the  time,  and  a  read- 
ing of   less  than  .90  for  84  percent  of  the  time. 
The    1.39  reading    Is  derived   from  30-day  averages 
for  the  year. 

The  significance  of  the  above  levels  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  particulate  matter,  according  to 
current  knowledge.    Is  that  the  two  pollutants, 
either  alone,  together,  or   In  combination  with 
moisture  such  as  the  fog  or  drizzle  common  to 
New  York,  create  particularly  dangerous  human 
health  conditions,  especially  for  the  sick  and 
elderly.      Prolonged  exposure  to  relatively  low 
levels  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  particulate  mat- 
ter has  been  associated  with  Increased  cardio- 
vascular morbidity    in  older  persons.      The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has  reported  that 
adverse  health  effects  have  been  observed  when 
the  annual  mean  level  of  sulphur  dioxide  ex- 
ceeded a  mere  .04  ppm,  or  one-quarter  of  the 
average  reading  In  the  Lower  East  Side  during 
the  1969-70  heating  season!       Prolonged  expo- 
sure to  higher  concentrations  of  pollutants 
has  been  associated  with  an  Increase  In  respi- 
ratory disease  death  rotes.     In  other  studies 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  annual  Inci- 
dence of    respiratory  disease  was  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  annual    sulphur  dioxide  levels. 

The  sources  of  the  high  levels  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide In  the  Lower  East  Side  are  almost  cer- 
tainly the  thousands  of  residential   heating  sys- 
tems In  old  law  tenements  and  housing  projects, 
and  to  a   lesser  extent.    Industrial  Installa- 
tions, both  within  and  outside  the  area.     It  Is 
likely  that  the  Consolidated  Edison  generating 
plants  along  the  East  River,  which  are  often 
upwind  of  the  Lower  East  Side  and  at  a  proper 
distance  to  have  an  effect,  produce  some  of  the 
locally  measured  sulphur  oxides.     However,  be- 
cause the  Lower  East  Side  Is  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  of   the  city  and  has  a 
large  concentration  of  the  older,  poorly  main- 
tained and  operated  heating  plants,  the  greatest 
Share  of    the  sulphur  oxide  pollution    Is  produced 
by  residential  oil  burners. 


Thousands  of   Tenement  structures  give  the  Lower 
East  Sloe  an  unusually  even  five  and  six-story 
profile.     Girding  the  edge  of  the  area  froa 
14th  Street  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  along  the 
East  River  and  spotted  through  the  Interior 
are  taller  modern  apartment  buildings.     It  has 
been  observed   in  the  course  of  pollution  stu- 
dies In  the  Lower  East  Side  that  the  nearly  uni- 
form height  of  the  tenement  buildings,  crowded 
together  on  narrow  streets    In  a  repetitive  pat- 
tern, tends  to  trap  the  air.     Airborne  pollu- 
tion from  both  vehicles  and  furnaces  settles 
and  often  remains   In  the  narrow  spaces  between 
the  tenements.     In  contrast  to  other  neighbor- 
hoods where  varying  building  heights  and  tex- 
tures create  air  flows  that  dispel  pollution, 
the  air  masses  near  the  ground  In  this  neighbor- 
hood tend  to  remain  static.     This  phenomenon, 
when  combined  with  the  thousands  of  heating 
and   Incinerating  plants,  reinforces  the  high 
concentration  of  aerial  pollutants. 

Further  reduction  of  the  sulphur  content  In 
heating  fuels  may  bring  local  sulphur  oxide 
levels  down  to  maximum  permissible  levels.  By 
1971  a  reduction  of  the  sulphur  content  to  .37 
percent  has  been  mandated  by  the  state.  In 
light  of  the  high  sulphur  oxide  levels  persist- 
ing In  the  Lower  East  Side  and  other  neighbor- 
hoods  It  might  be  advisable  for  the  city  to  ex- 
pedite the   reduction  to   .37  sulphur  content 
prior  to  the   1970-71   heating  season.  After 
this,  the  state  and  the  city  would  then  be  able 
to  determine  whether  the  .37     sulphur  level  Is 
sufficient  to  bring  New  York  City  and   Its  more 
seriously  affected  sub-areas  down  to  safe  levels. 

Certain  problems  arise  with  respect  to  the  re- 
duction of   particulate  matter  and  smokeshade. 
The  various   large  housing  projects,  where  It 
Is  easier  to  enforce  the  standards,  have  or 
hopefully  will   soon  have  conformed  to  the  new 
standards  for  heating  systems  and  refuse  dis- 
posal.    A  different  situation  pertains   In  the 
tenement  buildings  which  produce  the  major  share 
of    local    non-vehicular  air  pollution.  Visual 
Inspections  of  the  tenement  areas,  especially 
during  the  winter  heating  months,  reveals  nu- 
merous tell-tale  black  plumes  rising  above  the 
rooftops.      It    Is  also  known  by  virtue  of  the 
age  of  the  tenements  and  the  care  they  custom- 
arlly  receive,  that  their  boilers  and  Inciner- 
ators (If  any)  are  usually  quite  old  and  Inef- 
ficiently operated  and  maintained. 

Most  tenements  In  the  Lower  East  Side  use  No.  4 
oil  burners  which  are  not  required  to  be  up- 
graded or  Inspected  under  Local   Law  14.  Also, 
the  No.   4  burner  does  not  require  a  full-time 
superintendent  and  Is  only  checked  once  a  week. 
Under  the  Air  Pollution  Control    Law,  burners 
using  No.  6  oil  must  be  upgraded  or  converted 
to  No.  4  oil.     (No.  4  oil  has  slightly  less 
than  I  percent  sulphur  content  and   Is  accep- 
table under   the  present    law.)     All  upgrading: 
and  conversions  must  be  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Pollution  Control  and  a  certificate 
of  operation  obtained.     But  tenements  already 
using  No.    4  oil    will    continue  to  do  so  without 
benefit  of  a  new  Inspection  or  certificate  of 
operation.     Consequently,  old  and  Inefficient 
No.    4   burners    In   the  tenements  will  continue 
collectively  to  foul    the  air.      Furthermore,  In- 
cinerators which  have  not  been  upgraded  or  dis- 
continued will   keep   In  opera 1 1  on- - un I  ess  the 
violations   are  spotted  by    Inspectors   from  the 
Department  of  Air  Pollution  Control.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  solution  to  a  large  part  of  the  air 
pollution  problem   In  the   Lower  East   Side  will 
depend  upon  strict    law  enforcement  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  owners  actually   repair  or  replace 
defective  boiler  systems  and  repair  or  elimi- 
nate   illegal    Incinerator  systems. 


Several    recommendot I ons  are  offered  to  achieve 
the  desired  goals.     The  number  of  Inspectors 
must  be  Increased  to  realistically  handle  the 
air  pollution  problem  over  the  city.     It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  at  least  ten  times 
the  present  force  of  60  Inspectors.     Of  equal- 
ly great  Importance  Is  a  realistic  program  to 
seo  that  landlords,  particularly  tenement  own- 
ers, can  and  do  comply  with  the  law.     If  ex- 
perience with  Building  Code  enforcement  Is  any 
guide,  the  present  formula  for  enforcing  the 
air  pollution  control    laws.   Involving  notice 
of  violation,  summons,  fine,  and  <at  least 
theoretically)  J» J |  terms,  will  not  work.  Vi- 
olations will  be  Ignored;  Judges  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  Impose  Jail  sentences,  and  fines  will 
be  relatively    I Ight. 

In  coses  whore  correction  of  a  violation  might 
require  a  new  burner  or  boiler,   landlords  al- 
ready In  a  precarious  financial  situation  might 
decide  Instoad  to  abandon  tholr  buildings.  Fines 
and  criminal  sanctions  are  raroly  successful 
In  compelling  compliance  In  matters  of  this 
kind.      The  solution  to  tho  enforcement  dilemma 
might  be  a  program  doslgnod  to  provldo  small 
low-lntorost  rate  loans  to  owners  of  othorwlso 
reasonably  sound  buildings  to  allow  thorn  to 
make  the  necossary  repairs  or  rop I oeemonts . 
The  special  program  could  bo  attached  to  tho 
present  municipal    loan  program  or  set  up  Inde- 
pendently since  It  Is  of  such  a  spoclolljod 
and   limited  nature.     Without  special  financial 
assistance  many  tenement  owners  will  not  bo  able 
to  afford  the  necessary    Improvements.      In  some 
cases  the  city  might  simply  do  the  Job  Itself, 
as  It  does  In  the  emergency  repair  program,  and 
take  a  lion  on  the  property. 

Tho  relationship  between  dilapidated  housing 
and  health  should  provldo  a  furthor  Incentive 
to  replace  these  tonomonts.     When  planning  now 
structures,  howovor,  the  fact  that  air  pollution 
levels  con  also  be  reducod  by  the  woy  buildings 
ore  deslgnod  and  constructed  should  bo  kept  In 
mind.     It  Is  now  known  thot  variations  in  tho 
height  of  structuros,  ground  mossing,  config- 
uration and  the  disposition  of  open  space 
create  air  turbulenco  ond  breezo  patterns  In 
and  around  buildings  thot  will    Inhibit  tho 
formation  of  static  air  masses  and  tend  to 
dispel   polluted  air.     Tho  use  of   porous  or 
nonporous  materials  and  heat-absorbing  or 
reflecting  motorlals  end  colors  can  also  have 
an  effect  on  m I cro-c I Irea t I c  air  flow  and 
pollution   levels.     As  large  quantities  of  new 
housing  will  soon  be  built  on  tho  Lower  Eost 
Side,    the  rolotlon  betwoon  building  form  and 
materlols  and  tho  climate  noor  tho  ground 
should  recelvo  very  close  ottontlon. 

Vohlcular  Emissions 

The  other  major  cause  of  air  pollution  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  is,  as  almost  everywhere  else, 
the  motor  vohlcle.     The  situation  Is  Intensi- 
fied on  the   Lower  Eost  Side  by  a  combination 
of  factors.     First,  much  of  the  area  Is  a  cor- 
ridor for   traffic  going   Into  end  out  of  and 
through  Manhattan.     As  discussed  elsowhore,  the 
Williamsburg,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Bridges 
food  enormous  numbers  of  possonger  vehicles 
and  trucks    (large  ond  small)    through  tho  neigh- 
borhood's mo  I n  and  secondary  streots.  Secondly, 
tho  orchalc  street  pattern  originally  deslgnod 
for  a  modest  flow  of  horse-drown  vehicles  doos 
not  efficiently  meet  modern  traffic  domandt. 
Heavy  volumes  of    traffic,    tho  existence  of  three 
distinct  but  not  always  continuous  stroot  pat- 
terns, and  a  profusion  of  short  blocks  and  nar- 
row local   streots  creoto  almost  Ideal  conditions 
for  high   levels  of  vehicular  pollution.  Much 
of  the  traffic  moving  on  the  Lower  East  Side's 


streets  Is  of  the  slow,   stop-start  variety,  »|th 
a  good  deal  of  englno  Idling  at  froquenr  Traf- 
fic lights. 

The  pollutants  associated  with  tho    Intornal  com- 
buslon  engine  arc  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons , 
and  nitrogen  oxide.     When  theso  are  dlschergod 
In  a  given  eroe,  pollution   Is  proportional  to 
the  efficiency  of  combustion,   the  fuel  content, 
tho  number  of  vehicles,  and  tho  time  vehicles 
spend   In  fhe  area.     If  vohlcular  pollution  Is 
to  be  reduced,  these  factors  must  bo  changod. 
With  respect  to  fuel  content.   It  Is  hoped  that 
appropriate  stops  will  be  taken  by  the  foderal 
government   to  roduco  the    lead   content   In  gaso- 
line.    The  State  of  Now  York  should  require  ex- 
haust control   systems  In  now  automobiles  and  ex- 
amination of  tho  crank  caso  vontllator  and  ox- 
heust  control    systoms  of    vohlcles  as  pert  of  the 
state  automobllo  Inspection  program. 

As  to  tho  number  of    vohlcles    In   the  neighbor- 
hood,   It  would  soom  ontlrely  reasonable   In  light 
of  tho  suvoro  traffic  congestion  In  lower  Man- 
hattan, tho  recognlzod  pollution  throat  and 
othor  adverse  offocts  caused  by  traffic,  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  vehicles  travelling  In  the 
area.     Considering  the  Lower  East  Side's  role 
as  a  gateway  to  Manhattan,  e  borough-wldo  traf- 
fic corridor,  and  a  through  route  to  New  Jersey, 
If  tho  number  of  vohlcles  on  Its  streets  Is  to 
be  reducod.    It  will  hovo  to  bo  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehonslvo  plan  for  restricting  and  redirecting 
traffic.      Among   Idoos   now  bolng  discussed,  one 
which  limits  vehicular  use  In  mldtown  and  down- 
town Manhattan  would  also  roduce  the  deleterious 
Impoct  of  traffic  In  tho  Lower  East  Side. 

Porhops  tho  most  eftoctlvo  way  to  control  ve- 
hicular traffic  on  Manhattan  streets  would  be 
to  limit   Its  ontry  Into  tho  borough.     In  regard 
to  tho  Lower  East  Sldo,  this  could  bo  accom- 
plished by  Imposing  tolls  on  tho  East  River 
bridges.     Such  tolls,  ospoclally  If  they  were. 
In  tho  cose  of  automobiles,  based  on  the  number 
Of    possengors   and   the   1 1  mo  of    day,   could  con- 
siderably roduce  tho  number  of  passenger  ve- 
hicles on  the  Lowor  East  Sldo's  main  routes. 
Along  with   limitations  on  automobile  entry  and 
uso,    It  would  bo  necessary  to  upgrade  service 
on  tho  subway  and  bus  linos,  to  offer  travel- 
lers an  attractive  and  relatively  Inexpensive 
eltornato  moons  of  travel.     In  an  Integrated 
end  bolancod  transportation  system,  the  bridge 
tolls  could  bo  used  to  help  finance  a  proper 
Improvement  of  tho  bus  and  subway  lines.  Trucks 
on  their  way  to  Now  Jorsey  might  also  be  en- 
couraged to  uso  the  Vorazzano  Narrows  Bridge 
Instood  of   tho  Manhattan  routes. 

If  traffic  could  bo  sufficiently  reduced  through 
tolls  and  othor  restrictions  and  the  "horn" 
routo  oltornatlvo  to  tho  Lower  Manhattan  Ex- 
pressway edoptod,    It  might  then  be  possible  to 
consider  closing  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  to  ve- 
hicular traffic.     As  outrageous  as  It  may  seem 
at  first  glance  to  closo  a  major  Interborough 
brldgo,  rational   traffic  considerations  may 
well  Justify   It.     Tho  Williamsburg  Bridge  Is 
poorly  sltuatod  for  travel   to  almost  any  place 
In  Manhattan.     On  tho  Brooklyn  side,    Its  main 
valuo  Is  as  a   link  to  tho  Brook  I y n-Queens  Ex- 
pressway, a  virtue  that   Is  duplicated  by  the 
Brooklyn   and  Manhattan  Bridges  and   the  Queens- 
Mldtown  Tunnol.      The  brldgo    Itself    Is  an  es- 
pecially dlsruptlvo  feature,  penetrating  Into 
the  Lowor  East  Sldo  along  Oolencey  Street, 
splitting   local  rosldontlol   communities  and 
croetlng  a  noisome  zone  of  visual,  aural  and 
respiratory  contamination. 

In  order  to  civilize  the  Lower  East  Side's 
stroets,    It  will   not  only  bo  necessary  to  con- 


trol the  basic  volumes  of  traffic  but  to  alter 
the  flow  of   the  romalning  essential    traffic  by 
concentrating  It  on  designated  main  carriers 
(arterial  end  collector  streets)  and  In  turn 
docreose  It  on  local   residential  streets.  The 
most   Important  rosult  of   improving  traffic  flow 
will  be  the  freeing  of  residential   streets  from 
vehicular  pollution  and  even  making  them  almost 
livable  once  again.     Often,    facilitating  the 
movement  of  traffic  has  the  perverse  consequence 
of   attracting  vehicles,   until    the  new  system 
Itself    Is  Incapable  of  handling  the  Increased 
burdens  and  a  higher    level   of    traffic  disrup- 
tion and  pollution  Is  created.     Therefore,  no 
major   new  roads  through  the   Lower  East  Side  or 
Manhattan  are  advocated.     Instead,  circulation 
Improvements  of    a   relatively  modest  nature  which 
Improve  the  flow  of  a  regulated  and  decreased 
amount  of    traffic  are  recommended.     As  detailed 
In   the  chapter  on  Transportation  and  Streets, 
these  measures  Include  not  only  changes  In  the 
roadways  but  also  a  systematic  program  of  clos-  " 
Ing  unnecessary    local    streets,   enforcing  traf- 
fic and  parking  regulations  and  meeting  parklnq 
needs. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 


There  Is  a  remarkable  amount  of    loud  and  dis- 
turbing noise    In  tho   Lower  East  Side.  The 
racket  produced  by  motor  vehicle  traffic  Is  the 
prime  cause  of  the  high  noise  level.     This  kind 
of  pollution  Is  particularly  acute  because  of 
tho  congested  stop-start  traffic  which  creates 
a  cacophony  of  roaring  engines,  screeching 
breaks,  strident  police  whistles,  blaring  horns 
and  even  shouting  motorists.     Another  aspect  of 
traffic-produced  noise  pollution  Is  the  racket 
Of   the  elevated   subway   trains  on  the  Williams- 
burg and  Manhattan  Bridges. 

Other  sources  of  noise  pollution  are  construc- 
tion, with   Its  Jackhammers  and  air  compressors, 
and  garbage  collection — often   late  at  nlght-- 
brlnglng  the  primeval  whine  of  the  grinding  ma- 
chine and  the  clang  and  clatter  of  cans  and 
I  Ids. 

Another  local   kind  of  aural  nuisance  Is  the  In- 
cessant nighttime  drumming  In  Tompkins  Square 
Park  during  the  warmer  months.     There  Is  also 
noise  of  a  kind  reminiscent  of  passages  In 
Henry  Roth's  Ca I  I    It   SI  Bee: 

Here  In  9th  Street   It  wasn't  the 
sun  that  swamped  one  as  one  left 
tho  doorway.    It  was  sound — an  ava- 
lanche of  sound.     There  were  count- 
less children,  there  were  countless 
baby  carriages,   there  were  count- 
less mothers.     And  to  the  screaks, 
rebukes  and  bickerings  of  these, 
a   seemingly  endless    file  of  huck- 
sters joined  their  bawling  cries. 
On  Avenue  0  horse-cars  clattered 
and  banged.     Avenue  0  was  thronged 
with  beer  wagons,  garbage  carts 
and  coal    trucks.     There  were  many 
automobiles,  some  blunt  and  rangey, 
some  with  high  straw  poops,  honking. 

Traffic  restrictions,  mentioned  earlier  as  a 
means  of  reducing  vehicular-produced  air  pollu- 
tion, would  also  relieve  the  eardrums.  Techno- 
logical   Improvements  that  would  reduce  construc- 
tion noise  may  only  come  about  If  there  Is  a 
strongly  enforced  noise  abatement  code  that 
will  compel   builders  to  use  quieter  machinery 
on  job  sites.     Mandatory  use  some  type  of 
non-clattering  trashcans  for  rubbish  would 
eliminate  much  noise  from  this  source.     In  addl- 


tlon  To  being  quieter  to  handle,   these  con- 
tainers do  not  dent  or  rust  and   are  easier  to 
clean.     Collection  of  these  quiet  containers 
should  be    limited   to  normal    .eking  hours,  per- 
haps  between  6  a.m.    and    10  p.m. 

The  Department  of    Sanitation's  practice  of  as- 
signing a  third  collection  shift  In  the  -Inter 
from    II    p.m.    to  7  a.m.    for  snow  removal  along 
residential  streets  must  be  discontinued  when 
there   Is   no  snow  to  be  removed,    in  the  Interest 
of  peace  and  quiet  for  all  citizens  of  the  city. 
Nighttime  collections  on  the  lower  East  Side 
during  1969  and   1970  duplicated  collections 
made  during  the  doy  and   produced  many  complaints 
from  residents  awakened  at  all   hours  of  the 
night  and  early  morning. 

The  clatter  of  the  elevated  subways  on  the 
Williamsburg  and  Manhattan  Bridges  could  be  re- 
duced by  re-instal I  log  the  train  tracks  on  solid 
rubber  ties.     Initially  this  should  be  done  as 
a  matter  of  course  whenever  tracks  or  ties  are 
removed  or  replaced.     The  vehicular  noises  from 
the  bridges  could  also  be  lessened  by  partly 
filling  in  the  walls  along  the  bridge  sidewalks 
with    insulating  material. 

Laws  against  disturbing  the  peace  should  be  en- 
forced to  eliminate  drumming  and    loud  music 
making  In  the  parks  and  elsewhere  after  a 
reasonable  hour,  perhaps  10  p.m.     This  Is  es- 
pecially   important    In  the  summer  when  windows 
are  open  and  street  noise  Is  more  objectionable. 


WATER  POLLUTION 


The  Eest  River,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of    the  area.    Is,    as    Is  well-known,  exceptionally 
polluted.     At  present  it  is  of  no  use  to  resi- 
dents other  than  to  provide  some  relief  from  the 
monotonous  vista  of  tenements  and  to  serve  as  a 
foreground  across  which  can  be  seen  the  smoke 
(polluting  of  course)  from  the  factories  on  the 
Queens  and  Brooklyn  shores.     Proposals  for  re- 
generating East  River  Park  presented  In  the  next 
to  the  last  chapter  will  at  least  make  the 
shoreline  more  accessible  to  residents.  Clean- 
ing the  waters  (might  they  ever  be  available  for 
swimming  once  again?)  will  require  large  expen- 
ditures and  city,  state  and  federal  cooperation 
In  the  construction  of   Interceptor   lines,  and 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  the  control  of  In- 
dustrial pollutors  along  the  abused  shoreline. 

REFUSE  0ISP0SAL 


Next  to  air  pollution,   refuse  disposal    Is  the 
most  serious  environmental    problem  confronting 
the  Lower  East  Side.     In  the  long  run,  of  course, 
air  pollution  Is  a  more   lethal  problem,  but  It 
can  be  said  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that 
the  most   unpleasant  aspect  of   dally    living  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  tor  most  residents  Is  the 
sight  and  smell  of  refuse  almost  everywhere  al- 
most all  the  time.     Rotting  garbage,  assorted 
street  litter.    Including  furniture  and  mattres- 
ses and  canine  excrement,  are  found  In  plentiful 
supply  on  the  neighborhood's  streets  and  vacant 
lots.     This  Is  particularly  acute  In  the  summer- 
time when  the  streets  become  a  communal  living 
room.      Tenement   buildings  were  simply  not  de- 
signed with  provision  for  collecting,  storing 
and  disposing  of    the    large  quantities  of  refuse 
that  our  consumer  society  discards.  8asements, 
staircases  and  streets  become  the  depot  for  gar- 


bage awaiting  tr>*  too   Infrequent  collection  by 
The  City. 

Serious  thought  nust  be  given  to  new  ways  of 
collecting  and  disposing  of  refuse  In  crowded 
City  blocks.      This  wight   fake  the  for*  of  locel 
colloctlon  hoppers,  compaction  equipment,  con- 
tainers serving  several  buildings,  or  simply 
more   frequent  day   time  refuse  collection.  Even 
now,  periodic  Inspections  should  be  «ade  to  In- 
sure that  each  building  has  en  adequate  number 
of  garbage  cans.     There  should  be  enough  cane 
to  hold  three  days'  occumu  I  ot I  on .     Both  resi- 
dents and  building  superintendents  should  be 
urged  to  use  plastic  trashcan  liners. 

This  practice  as  well  as  the  use  of  other  sani- 
tary disposal  procedures  should  be  advocated 
part  of  on  environmental   education  program.  A 
good  place  to  launch  such  en  educational  effort 
would  be   In  tho   supermarkets  and  other  food 
stores  whoro  much  of  the  matorlal   that  ends  up 
as  rofuse  originates.     Of  course,  abotlng  the 
the  refuse  ot  Its  source,  for  exomple,  by  re- 
placing the  disposable  containers  with  return- 
able ones,  would  be  a  far  more  effective  measure 
than  cleaning  up  the  neighborhood  after  It  has 
been  misused. 


The  sanitation  workers'  strike  In  1968  demon- 
strated how  dependent  the  Lower  Eost  Sldo  Is  on 
regular  end  frequont  garbage  collection  to  moln- 
toln  even  a  somblance  of  street  cleanliness. 
Although  there  Is  supposed  to  be  a  slx-doy-a- 
week  residential    refuse  pickup    In   the  Lower  East 
Side,  the  schedule  Is  ofton  not  malntalnod.  It 
may  well  be  that  an  old,  crowded  district  needs 
more  frequent  sanitation  sorvlco  then  othor 
neighborhoods.     Such  differential   needs  should 
then  be  built  Into  municipal  servlco  and  opera- 
tion patterns.     Inadoquato  refuse  collection 
can  be  a  result  of    Insufficient  manpower  and/or 
poor  mechanical  equipment.     According  to  rocont 
reports,  tho  Sanitation  Department  Is  consider- 
ably undermanned.     In  fact.    It  was  tho  only  mu- 
nicipal agency  exempted  from  o  recent  "freoze" 
on  hiring  employees.     Tho  manpower  shortage 
might  be  rellevod  and  Jobs  oponed  up  to  ghetto 
residents  If  the  Sanitation  Deportment  act  I ve I y 
recruited  In  areas  such  as  the  Lower  Eost  Side 
where  refuse  colloctlon  Itself   Is  substandard. 
The  pressing  need  for  now  (and  quletor)  equip- 
ment and  better  maintenance  for  tho  existing 
fleet  Is  Indicated  by  the  consistent  difficulty 
the  Sanitation  Oepertmont  has  In  keoplng  oil  Its 
oqulpment  on  the  streets.     On  o  rocont  day  In 
one  of  tho  two  Lower  Eost  Side  sonltotlon  dis- 
tricts,   14  of  tho  31  collection  trucks  were  not 
usoble  becouso  of  mechanlcol  failure. 


Street  cleonlng  Is  closely  ossoclatod  with  th« 
enforcement  of  parking  restrictions.     In  order 
to  cleon  the  gutters  end  streets,  especlolly  In 
the  moro  crowded  tonomont  blocks,  olternote  side 
of  the  street  parking  should  be  strictly  onforced 
If  ticketing  does  not  detor  violators,  pornops 
cars  will  hove  to  be  towed  owoy.     Slnco  mochonl- 
col  sweepers  connot  got  ot  heovy  cotch  basins, 
men  with  barrels  ond  brooms  should  be  assigned 
to  these  blocks.     This  might  be  a  tosk  for  a 
neighborhood  Environment  Corps  thot  could  offer 
port-time  work  to  youngsters  during  the  school 
year  ond   full-time  work  during   the  summers.  As 
port  of  the  campaign  against  looso  street  debris, 
landlords  must  bo  compelled  to  keep  the  sidewalks 
In  front  of  their  buildings  swept  and  free  of 
refuse  as  required  by  law. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  UGLINESS 


The  sight*,   sound*  and  smolls  of  o  neighborhood 
con  have  a  subtle  but  pervasive  offect  on  the 
spirit  of    It*  people  end  tho  quality  of  neigh- 
borhood  life.     The  cumulative  effoct  of  foul  air 
unp  eosant  noise  and  visual  ugliness  can  mate- 
rially Influence  one's  state  of  mind  and  ability 
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city  life.  There  are  a  number  of  environmental 
factors,  some  of  which  have  already  been  cltod, 
That  collectively  contribute  to  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  ugliness  and  neglect  on  the  Lower  East 
S  I  de. 

The  most  obvious  source  of  visual  of  fens  I veness , 
at  noted  above.    Is  the  refuse,  and   litter  that 
covers  streets,  sidewalks  and  vacant  lots  and 
never  seems  to  diminish  no  matter  how  many 
"clean-up  campaigns,"  "accelerated  pick-ups"  or 

educational   programs"  are  organized.  Maybe 
people  who  are  constently  reminded  that  they  are 
tenants   In  a  deprossed,  second-hand  place  and  who 
must  struggle  to  melntaln  even  a  bare  level  of 
existence,  connot  be  expected  to  take  much  pride 
In  tho  appearance  of   their  block  and  neighbor- 
hood.    Other  envlronmentol    Intrusions  ore  the 
Abandoned  structures,  vocont  storefronts,  Aban- 
doned autos  ond  obundancy  of  canine  excrement. 
Even  the  grayness  ond  occumulatod  grime  cover- 
ing the  facades  of   tenements  ore  an  affront  to 
tho  senses  end  o  reflection  of  the  more  lasting 
neglect  those  buildings  ond  their  Inhabitants 
suf  for. 

Most  of   the  meosuros  discussed   In  the  section  on 
pollution  would  elso  serve  to  Improve  vlsuol  es- 
pocts  of    life  on  the  Lower  East  Side.     The  fol- 
lowing specific  recommondot I ons ,  briefly  noted, 
will  also  help  relieve  "vlsuol  pollution." 

Streets  end  sidewalks  should  be  repolred  ond  re- 
paved  when  patching  has  raised  the   level  of  the 
streot  so  that  the  gutter  no  longer  works  es  a 
chonnol    for  woter.     This  would  help  keep  debris 
ond  water  off  the  sidewalk.     Public  trash  bas- 
kets should  be  placed  on  every  corner.     If  ne- 
cessary they  should  be  stationary  and  equipped 
with  removable  llnors.     Superintendents  and 
rosldents  should  bo  odvlsed  when   large  discarded 
Items  (I.e.,   furniture)  may  be   left  on  the  streets 
for  col lect Ion.     Signs   In   local   stores  or  on 
stroot  poles  end  bl-llngual   signs  In  each  build- 
ing would  be  effectlvo. 

Because  of    Its  population  density,   the  necessary 
rol lance  on  used  cors,  ond  Its  apparent  popula- 
rity os  on  outo  dumping  ground,  the  Lower  East 
Sldo  Is  o  cemetery  for  on  Inordinate  number  of 
abandoned  cors.     Despite  new  procedures  for  tow- 
ing away  abandonod  automobiles,  such  vehicles 
continue  to  romaln  on  the  streets  for  a  very 
long  porlod  of   1 1  mo ,  often  months.     More  equip- 
ment Is  neodod  to  handle  the  task.  Communica- 
tion between  the  Department  of  Sanitation  and 
the  prlvato  towing  contractors  should  be  Im- 
proved so  that  all  abandoned  cars  ore  removed 
within  a  wook.      Other  measuros,    such   as  building 
a  dlsposol   bounty   Into  the  purchase  price  or 
requiring  proof  of    legol   dlsposol   when  register- 
ing o  new  automobile  might  also  be  useful. 

Since  vacant  lots,  many  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  city,  tend  to  become  garboge  dumps,  and 
parked  cars  Impede  propor  street  cleaning,  theso 
lots  could   be  used  as   neighborhood  parking  lots 


on  a  troo,  first-come  flrst-sorvod  non-attended 
basis.  The  city  could  also  lease  privately 
owned  lots  for  a  small  sum.  No  preporotlon  of 
lots  Is  octuolly  necessary  other  than  clearing 
away  tho  rubble  and  broken  glass.  Even  a  nar- 
row tenoment  lot  could  probably  provide  enough 
space  for  at   least  one  row  of  angle  parked  cars. 

A  year-round  (not  Just  summer)  after-school  Job 
program  should  be  organized  for   teen-aged  boys 
who  would  serve  as  clean-up  and  maintenance 
squods  for  streets,  paths,  and  vacant  lots. 
Such  squads  should  be  able  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Sanitation.     They  and  other  groups 
such  as  church  and  youth  clubs,  could  be  pro- 
vided with  materials  to  build  vest-pocket  parks 
ond  temporary  play  areas  on  suitable  vacant  lots 

A  one-time  tox  credit  that  could  be  used  only 
to  clean  up  and  paint  the  facades  of  tenements 
should  be  granted  by  the  city.     The  costs  of 
this  would  be  returned  many  times  over   In  bright 
or  and  more  ottroctlve  street  frontoge.     In  o 
further  attempt  to  brighten  an  otherwise  dreary 
neighborhood,  the  city,   through  the  Parks  De- 
partment, or  the  Board  of  Education,  should  make 
materials  available  for  wall  painting  to  pro- 
perly supervised  groups  of  children.     In  addi- 
tion,  the  city  might  commission   large  profession 
al   wall  paintings,  which  have  boen  rather  well- 
received  and  have  brightened  many  dull  vistas 
In  other  neighborhoods. 

In  order  to  discourage  the   lingering  presence 
of  abandoned  buildings,   the  city  should  expe- 
dite Its  acquisition  methods.      In  those  areas 
where  rehabilitation  Is  feasible,  abandoned 
buildings  should  be   legally  taken  over  by  the 
city  and  reused  quickly  with  funds  made  avail- 
able to  capable  local   groups  for  rehabilitation 
Into   low-rent  units.     Where  rehabilitation  Is 
not  slated,  such  buildings  should  be  acquired 
and  cleared  by  the  city  much  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  now. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  renovate  vacant  larg- 
er storefronts  for  use  as  community  centers  and 
block  day-care  centers.     Perhaps  these  could  be 
rented  by  the  city  and  then  subleased  to  local 
social,  civic,  and  recreational   groups  which 
have  made  acceptable  proposals  for  community  use. 

The  establishment  of  new  businesses  that  pro- 
duce truck  traffic  noise  and  unpleasant  odors 
should  be  prohibited,  by  rezonlng  If  necessary. 
In  the  Interior  residential   blocks  of  the  Lower 
East  Side.     The  city  should  assist  existing 
firms  of  this  type  to  relocate  In  more  approp- 
riate sections  of  the  city  or  along  the  peri- 
phery of    the   Lower   East  Side. 

No  activity  Involving  many  people  In  a  dally 
working  or  living  situation  should  be  located 
under  the  Williamsburg  and  Manhattan  Bridges, 
because  of  noise,   vibrations,  and  pollution. 
Playgrounds  do  not  bolong   In  such  an  Inhospi- 
table setting  and  should  be  removed.  These 
areas  are  essentially  appropriate  for  their 
main  current  use:  bulk  storage  and  parking. 

Although  seemingly  trivial,  one  of  the  truly 
unpleasant  aspects  of  dolly  life  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  as  elsewhere   In  New  York  Is  the  ubi- 
quity of  canine  excretion  on  sidewalks,  streets 
and    In  the  parks.      To  accommodate  a    large  and 
growing  dog  population  (many  acquired  for  pro- 
tection by  residents),  spaces  In  public  parks 
or  vacant  lots  should  be  reserved  as  dog  runs. 
These  areas  would  be  partly  filled  with  sand 
ond  set  oft  so  that  they  could  be  periodically 
disinfected  and  cleaned  by  park  attendants. 
Similar  smaller  stations  might  be  Installed 
along  sidewalks  out  of  the  way  of  pedestrians. 


If  dog  o.ners  could  be  persuaded  to  see  that 
their  pets  used  these  facilities  <perhaps  by 
means  of  public  education  and  a  more  liberal 
distribution  of   summonses),    the  condition  of  the 
sidewalks,  parks  and  streets  would  be  greatly 
Improved. 

As  of  now  dogs  have  taken  over  most  of  the  open 
grassy  places    In   Tompkins  Square  Park.  Child- 
ren are   restricted   to   the  hardtop  play  spaces 
and  pathways  (liberally  covered  with  broken 
glass  most  of  the  time)  while  dogs  romp  mena- 
cingly through  the  large  open  areas.     This  Is 
particularly  unfortunate  In  the  case  of  the 
central  open  space  containing  the  famous 
Hovlng's  Hill:     a  large  mound  of  earth  left 
over  from  the  park  renovation  that  had  been  a 
favorite  spot  for  children.     One  hopes  that 
modest  changes  could  be  made  to  restore  a  bal- 
ance In  the  park  between  pets  and  people. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
LEGISLATION 


PROTECTION 


With   the  growing  awareness  of    the  many  ways  In 
which  the  environment  can  be  contaminated,  new 
legislation  has  been  enacted  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion and  restrain  violators.     Success   In  pre- 
serving a   livable  environment  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  will    depend   upon   the  enforcement  of  more 
stringent  ant  I -po I  I ut I  on  regulations,  severe 
penalties  for  violators,  more  funds  for  enforce- 
ment and.    If  necessary.    Incentives  to  government, 
utilities  and  private  enterprise.     Public,  busi- 
ness and  government  apathy  and  stinginess  will 
also  have  to  be  overcome  if  the  environment  and 
Its  Inhabitants  are  to  survive. 

A  large  public  Information  campaign  on  environ- 
mental protection  has  recently  been  undertaken. 
Success  will  depend  as  much  upon  enforcement  as 
upon  public  education.  The  prospect  for  the 
successful  enforcement  of  environmental  protec- 
tion legislation  is  rather  bleak.  The  Inability 
of  the  city  to  seriously  enforce  Its  parking 


regulations,  housing  maintenance  code  and  even 
the  brief  unsuccessful  effort  to  enforce  air 

pollution  control    legislation,  should  cast  se- 
rious doubt  on  value  of  the  present  enforcement 
system.     Certain  basic  probleias  are  cannon  to 
the  enforcement  of  environmental  protection 
legislation  where  there  may  be  numerous  In- 
stances of  violation.     First,   there  are  too  few 
Inspectors  on  the  streets  citing  violators. 
Second,  the  cases  are  heard  In  the  city's  crim- 
inal   court  which  has  an  estoundlngly  over- 
crowded docket.     Finally,  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lations, abuse  of  something  as  universal  and  In- 
tangible as   the  environment,    are  often  derogated 
In  a  court  that  Is  oriented  to  the  redress  of 
specific  wrongs  against  people.  Consequently, 
a  now  approach    Is  suggosted   That   could  make  the 
enforcement  and  prosocutlon  of  environmental 
laws  and  regulations  more  effective.     An  envi- 
ronmental police  force  could  be  set  up  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Administration.     The  officers  would  be  empowered 
to  Issue  summonses  and  would  be  hired  from  the 
local    communities  most    In  neod  of   env I ronman t a  I 
maintenance.     Each  officer  would  bo  assigned  to 
a  small    district  within  which  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  environmental    law  enforcomont 
activity.     The  offlcor  would  serve  summonses 
for  violation  of  altornate  side  of   the  street 
parking  regulations,  entl-llttor  ordinances, 
air  pollution  controls  and  other   laws.  Including 
street  refuse  and  canine  llttor.     He  could  re- 
port abandoned  cars  to  fho  police  and  see  that 
they  are  towod  away  quickly;   roport  heavy  accu- 
mulation of  trash  to  tho  Department  of  Sanita- 
tion;  roport  abandoned  buildings  to  the  Housing 
and  Oevelopmont  Administration,  which  could 
start  proceedings  to  acquire  them  for  rehabili- 
tation or  demolition.     Cltlzons  groups  porhaps 
In  the  form  of  a  Sanitation  Community  Council 
could  cooperate  with  district  onv I ronmont a  I  po- 
Mce  and  with  tho  regular   local  operations  of 
tho  Environmental  Protoctlon  Administration. 

Also  supporting  the  environmental  pollco  would 
be  a  special  administrative  tribunal   to  hear  vio- 
lations and  a  special   section  of  the  District 
Attorney's  office  to  prosocute  thorn.     The  entire 
record-keeping  procodure  from  Inspection  through 
note  of  violation  to  ultlmato  disposition  could 
be  computerised  to  avoid  tho  backlog  and  evasion 
problem  common  In  parking  and  housing  code  vio- 
lations. 

Such   an  approach  would  obviously   require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  planning  and  coordination, 
not  to  montlon  new   legislation.     However,  In 
light  of  the  Imparativo  naturo  of  environmental 
protection,  enforcomont  of  the  laws  which  will 
determlno.    to  a  groat  dogroo,    tho  quality  of  the 
lite  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  tho  city  a*  • 
whole  should  be  approechod  In  an  Imaginative 
fash  Ion. 


s-  HEALTH   AND    MEDICAL  SERVICES 


SUMMARY 


It  has  boon  sold  that  while  the  United  States 
Is  probably  tho  best  country  In  the  world  In 
which  to  have  a  serious   Illness,    It  Is  one  of 
the  worst  In  which  to  suffer  from  minor  dis- 
orders.    Dosplte  major  advances   In  American 
medlcel   technology,   flftoen  countries  have 
longer   life  expectancies,  and  the  Infant 
mortality  rato  Is   lower  In  fourteen  other 
nations.     Meanwhile  tho  cost  of  health  care, 
Inadequate  as   It  often  Is,  has  spiralled.  In 
the  year  ondlng  Septembor  30,    1969,   the  con- 
sumer price   Index  for  the  region   Increased  6 
porcent.     The  medical   cero  component,  however, 
wont  oven  higher,   rising  9.4  percent.      In  the 
United  Stotos  medical   care  Is  a  middle-class 
luxury   Item;   the  poor  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
are  victims  of  tho  medical   care  system  as  they 
are  of  tho  dilapidated  tenements  that  contri- 
bute to  their  health  problems.     Even  the  prime 
causes  of  deeth    In  the  area  —  cancer  and  heart 
dlsooso---  are  lllnosses  where  early  detection 
by  regular  visits  can  help;    It   Is  precisely 
thoso  habits  of  regular  care  that  the  poor 
cannot  afford. 

In  a  predominantly  poor  areo  the  problem  of 
cost  Is  magnified  and  the  crisis   Is  compounded 
by  tho  combination  of  already   Insufficient  ser- 
vices and  the  health  problems  aggravated  by 
povorty.     Even  tho  prosonce  of  clinics,  health 
confers  and  hospitals   Is  no  guarantee  of  good 
health  core.     Peoplo  must  be  Informed  about 
hoalth  care  mattors  and  be  willing  to  use  the 
sorvlcos,  which  must  be  reasonably  convenient 
to  roach.     More  Important,  health  care  must  be 
financially  obtainable.     The  varieties  of  ser- 
vices offored  and  tho  way  they  are  offered  must 
bo  appropriate  to  the  community's  needs. 

By   1975,  with  tho  continued   Immigration  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  construction  of  additional 
now  housing  through  urban  renewal  and  the  vest- 
pocket  program,  tho  Lower  East  Side  population 
Is  expoctod  to  be  almost  200,000.     The  white 
population,  tho  group  probably  most  able  to 
meet   Its  hoalth  needs,  will   drop  to  less  then 
half  the  total,  while  the  Puerto  RIcon  and 
non-whlto  segments,  tho  groups  with  the  greatest 
unmot  hoalth  noods  end  the  least  ability  to 
pay,  will  grow. 

The  mojor  obstacles  thot  must  be  overcome  In 
ordor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
population  foil    Into  three  categories:  acces- 
sibility, cost,  and  delivery.      In  addition,  the 
Lower  East  Side   Is  faced  with  more  unique 
probloms  that  result  from  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  elderly,  Chinese  end  Puerto  RIcon 
persons,   the  high   Incidence  of  drug  addiction 
and  alcoholism,  and  environmental    factors  such 


as  air  pollution  and  squalid  housing.  The 
chapter  below  on  Health  Services  discusses  in 
some  detail    the  particular  problems  of   each  of 
these  groups,  and  evaluates  the  nature  and 
Impact  of  the  three  major  obstacles  to  good 
health  care . 

The  people  of  the  Lower  East  Side  have  avail- 
able to  them  numerous  hospitals,  clinics,  end 
other  facilities,  although  the  annual   rate  of 
medical   visits  per  patient  (2.3)   Is  far  lower 
than  It  should  be.     Bellevue  Hospital  Center, 
though  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Lower  East 
Side,  serves  a  great  many  of  Its  Inhabitants, 
who  are  generally  not  too  pleased  with  the 
attention  they  receive.     Use  of  services  at 
Bellevue  has  decreased  In  recent  years  as  It 
has  at  other  municipal   hospitals,  probably  be- 
cause of  Medicaid  cutbacks.     Only  the  emer- 
gency room  has  treated  more  cases  recently,  in- 
dicating that  those  In  need  of  medical  care 
are  tending  to  put   It  off  until  a  crisis. 

Beth   Israel  Medical  Center   Is  the   largest  fa- 
cility located   In  the  Lower  East  Side  and  has 
Increased  all    Its  services  over  the  past  few 
years.     Beth  Israel's    two  af f I  I  I ates ,  Gouverneur 
Health  Services  Program  and  Judson  Health  Center, 
provide  satisfactory  wide-ranging  out-patient 
and  emergency  medical  care  to  70,000  Lower  tasT 
Side  residents.     The  Gouverneur  has  an  organi- 
zational   framework   In  which   local  people  can 
participate  In  operation  and  policy  making, 
and  which  doubtless  contributes  to  its  success 
and  the  community's  positive  feelings  about  the 
p  rogram. 

The  North  East  Neighborhood  Assoclati  on  (NENA) 
Health  Center  Is  a  unique  clinic,  with  a  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  program,  stressing  preven- 
tive medicine.     NENA  was  planned  and   Is  run  by 
a  coalition  of  community  groups,  and  Is  one  of 
the  few  such  clinics   In  the  country. 

Remedying  the  health  situation  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  will   require  a  many-pronged  effort 
on  city,  community  and  administrative  levels. 
It  need  not  require  any  significant  physical 
expansion  or  encroachment  on  the  tight  land 
supply  of  the  area,  but  rather  a  reorganization 
of  programs,  maximizing  the  use  of  existing 
facilities,  and  setting  up  small   service  cen- 
ters patterned  after  the  NENA  model.     (A  simple 
measure  like  keeping  clinics  open  day  end  night 
could  substantially  raise  the  number  of  annual 
patient   visits   towards  the  goal   of   six.)  The 
concept  of  a  small   neighborhood  health  center, 
perhaps  operating  out  of  an  apartment  and  servln 
8,000  to   10,000  patients  with  wide  referral 
services.    Is  recommended.     This  would  help 
solve  the  accessibility  problem  and  relieve  the 
load  on  existing  clinics. 

The  need  for  community   Involvement   In  planning 
and  executing  health  programs  must  be  recognized 
and  provided  for  at  the  outset.     Training  pro- 
grams for  health  workers  would  serve  the  triple 
purpose  of  providing  jobs  for  local  people. 


freeing  doctors  To  spend  more  Time  on  strictly 
medical  maTTers,  and  enhancing  The  communlTy's 
sense  of    InvolvemenT    In   The  program. 

HealTh  programs  aT  all    large  facilities  should 
Include  special  divisions  To  serve  The  area's 
special   needs  menTloned  above.    I.e.  gerlaTrlc 
clinics,    drug  addlcTlon  TreaTmenT,  alcoholism 
TreaTmenT,  eTc.     Two  ouT-paTlenT  operaTlons 
ere  being  planned  for  ChlneTown,  which  should, 
when  compleTed,  provide  cenTers  for  rallying 
communlTy   supporT  To  help  solve  en v I ronmenTa I 
problems   linked  To  healTh. 

Plans  for  The  New  Gouverneur  Hospital,  sched- 
uled for  June,    1971,   Include  using  116  of  the 
206  new  beds  for  long-term  In-patient  care. 
This  is  not  reasonable  in  the  light  of  figures 
on  In-  and  out-patient  needs.     The  planned  dis- 
tribution should  be  re-examined  with  a  view  to 
making  Gouverneur  a  center   for  day-to-day 
community  health  needs,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
obligation  In  a  poor  neighborhood  to  stress 
preventive  medicine. 

Environmental  health  hazards,  of  which  the  most 
menacing  are  air  pollution,    lead  poisoning,  and 
rats,   are  among  the  most  tragic  and  unnecessary 
dangers  of   living   In  sub-standard  housing. 
(The  problem  of  air  pollution  Is  treated  ex- 
tensively In  the  chapter  on  Environment.)  They 
would  disappear  If  every  Lower  East  Side  family 
lived  In  a  decent  building.     Meanwhile,  the 
laws   requiring    landlords  to  sheath  the  offend- 
ing walls  must  be  strictly  enforced.  Education 
for  tenants  both  on  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
lead  poisoning  and  on  rat  control    is  badly 
needed . 

No  Improvement  of  health  facilities  will  be 
successful   unless  the  services  can  be  paid  for, 
which   Is  presently  not  the  case.  Medicaid, 
which  for  a  short  period  offered  the  hope  of 
adequate  services  to  the  poor,  has  been  drasti- 
cally cut  back.      A  pre-paid  health  Insurence 
program  should  be  formulated  for  the  erea, 
with  premiums  adjusted  according  to  Income, 
public  funds  provided  for  those  unable  to  pay. 
In  this  way,  health  care  could  be  obtained  on 
a  regular  basis  as  needed,  rather  than  In  the 
prevailing  erratic  way. 


PROBLEMS     AMD  ISSUES 


SPECIAL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 

Besides  being  subject  to  the  normal   range  of 
health  problems  of   any   urban  community,  the 
Lower  East  Side  has,   for  various  reasons,  cer- 
tain  unique  problems   that   should  be  explored 
In  order  adequately  to  project  The  healTh  ser- 
vices needs  of  The  communlTy.     Because   It  Is  a 
slum  area  with  a  large  proportion  of  sub- 
standard TenemenT  unlTs,   I Ts  resldenTs  are 
suscepTlole  To  The  diseases  and  InflrmlTles 
caused  by  raTs,  poor  heaT,  and   lack  of  suffi- 


cient apace,   light,  and  air.     its  children  face 
the  dreadful   consequences  of   lead  poisoning. 
Moreover,  exhaust  emissions  from  a  huge  volune 
of  vehicular  traffic,  the  effusions  from  In- 
efficient heetlng  plants,  and  other   less  fully 
understood  factors  give  the  Lower  Cast  Side  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  The  most  severe 
al r-pol I utlon  problem  In  New  York  City.  The 
heelth  hazards  of  air  pollution  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  explored,  and  deserve  further  re- 
search,  but  They  are  an  elemenT   TheT  can  only 
aggravaTe  The  already  serious  heelth  situation. 

Drug  addiction,  prevalent  In  the  Lower  East 
Side  es  In  other   low-Income  areas.    Is  a  serious 
condition  for  both  eddlcts  and  their  victims. 
And  the  alcoholics  who  live  along  the  Bowery 
end  nearby  streets  not  only  have  serious  psycho- 
logical and  social  problems  requiring  civic  at- 
tention, but  are  themselves  o  problem  for  a 
residential   community.     Added  to  these  are  the 
high  ratio  of  elderly  people  on  the  Lower  Cest 
Side  (12  percent)  whose  health  problems  are 
specialized  (and  certainly  not   Improved  by  the 
slum  conditions  mentioned  above)  and  also  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  Chinese  groups  whose  language 
barrier  often  hinders  their  receiving  adequate 
health  care. 

Obviously  a  health  situation  of  this  kind  needs 
an  exemplary  health  program,    located   In  the  com- 
munity and  designed  to  meet   Its  special  needs. 
The  facilities  and  sorvlcos  available  at  pre- 
sent    as  will  be  seen   later,  do  not  begin  to  do 
the  Job. 

Elderly  People 

The  Lower  East  Side  numbers  among  Its  residents 
a   large  proportion  of  elderly  people.     They  heve 
greoTer  unmet  medical  noods  than  other  segments 
of  The  populaTlon  beceuse  They  have  emoTlonel 
problems  and  suffer  from  chronic  Illnesses,  In 
addlTlon  To  The  normal  dlsablilTles  of  old  age 
Itself.     The  over-65  population  of  the  area, 
now  numbering  some  22,000  Is  large.  The 
number  of  non-whlto  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  over  65.  while  low  at  the  moment 
(see  Chapter  2)    Is  expocted  to  Increese. 
These  are  tho  elderly  persons  most  In  neod 
of  health  care. 

othhersth?h:,'::!rtn<'8? mor°  m«<,icai 

doet  ««♦  quallTy  of  care  ThaT  clinics  offer 
does  noT  encourage  frequent  visits.  There  ere 
long  periods  of  waiting  for  appointments  fhl 
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Chinese  Residents 
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!-?*!■       tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  and 
addiction,   Thoro  ara  now  no  health  cantar  fa- 
cilities In  tha  Chinatown  araa.     At   last  count 
there  wore  only  22  Chinese  physicians  (most 

lL  *"lr,*Z«l~f,?m>  t0  "rvo  0  Population  of 
about  40.000.     Tha  provision  of  adequate  health 
sorvices   Is  made  mora  difficult  by  tha  fact 
that  many  of  the  residents  speak  little  or  no 

t ng I  I sh . 

The  elderly  and  other  persons  whose  English  Is 
poor  are  reluctant  to  venture  outside  the  China- 
town area  to  seek  medical  assistance.  Neverthe- 
less    because  of  the  rapid  rate  of   Increase  of 
tho  downtown  Chinese  community  <4,000  to  5  000 
persons  eech  year),  the  percentage  of  Chinese 
among  new  patients  at  Gouverneur  and  Judson  has 
?'*°  r***n  ,rom  1  ■*  Percent  of  the  total  In 
In    1967  P«"-cent   In   1966  and   17.8  percent 

An  unpublished  study  by  the  Community  Service 
Society   In   1962  concluded  that  health  services 
to  the  Chinese  community  ware  disorganized  and 
limited   In  quality  as  wall   as  quantity.  "Dif- 
ferent ago  groups  and  health  conditions  are 
treetod  In  different  settings  with  little 
thought  given  to  coordination  of  services."  the 
report  stated.     "As  a  result  a  patient  may  be 
known  to  several   different  doctors  affiliated 
"  ™  50v0Tal  ,<JI,,oron+  'acuities,  each  unaware 
of  the  other's  Interest  In  the  case." 

Vital  Statistics 

Statistics  on  the  causes  of  death  of  Lower  East 
Side  residents  underscore  the  Importance  of 
early  detection  and  preventive  medical  care. 
As   In  the  city  at   large,  the  two  leading  causes 
of  deeth--cancer  and  heart  disease—are  ailments 
that  can  bo  abated  by  early  treatment.      It  Is 
Just  theso  forms  of  medical  practice  that  the 
community   Is  particularly  lacking. 

In   1967  (the   last  full  year  for  which  statistics 
ere  aval  labia)  the  doath  rate  from  various  forms 
Of  cancer  was  more  than  4   1/2  percent  higher 
for  tho  Lower  East  Side  than  for  the  city. 
(Tho  Manhattan  rate  was  7  percent  hHgher  than 
the  city  rate.)     The  rate  of  deaths  caused  by 
noort  and  kldnoy  ailments  was  almost   17  percent 
higher  for  tho  Lower  East  Side  than  for  the 
entire  city. 

lowor  East  Sldo  residents  are  also  more  likely 
to  die  from  communicable  diseases.  Tuberculosis, 
a  disease  historically  associated  with  congested 
Slum  conditions,  claimed  three  times  as  many 
Lower  East  Sldo  residents  as  It  did   In  the  en- 
tire city.     While  the  area  contained  about  II 
porcont  of  Manhattan's  population   In   1967,  25 
percent  of  the  borough's  reported  tuberculosis 
casos  originated  In  the  Lower  East  Side.  This 
•as  almost  10  percent  of  all   the  cases  reported 
In  the  city.     The   Incidence  of   venereal  disease 
also  tonds  to  be  high   In  the  Lower  East  Side: 
moro  than  5  percent  of  the  city's  reported  cases 
and  close  to   13  percent  of  tho  borough's  cases 
originated   In  the  area.     (These  figures  are 
probably  the   least  reliable  because  many  cases 
are  unreported,  particularly  by  physicians  who 
troat  weelthlor  patients.) 

Alcoholism  and  Homeless  Men 

A  fairly  detailed  study  of  alcoholism  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  primarily   In  the  Bowery  dis- 
trict, will  be  presented  here  for  a  number  of 
reasons.     New  York's  "skid  row"   Is  a  classic 
case;   any  reasonably  thorough  analysis  of  Its 
problems  and  suggestions  for  their  solution 
can  serve  as  a  prototype  for  similar  areas  In 
other  cities.     Extensive  and  useful   data  on  the 


Bowery's  homeless  men  Is  available,  as   it  Is 
not,    for  example,   on  drug  addicts.      In   this  age 
when  narcotics,   overpopulation,   and   the  psycho- 
logical  and  physiological  results  of  growing  up 
In  poverty  are  the  major  afflictions  of  a  slum 
area,  the  homeless  men's  predicament  Is  almost 
anachronistic.     New  York  City  has  probably  con- 
cerned  Itself  more  with  this  problem  than  any 
other  large  city;     the  Department  of  Social 
Services    Includes  a  special    division  devoted 
to  services  to  homeless  men.     Nevertheless,  the 
problem  remains,  and  as  other  Chapters  note. 
It  Is  unrealistic  to  conceive  plans  for  a 
rehabilitated  neighborhood  while  Ignoring  It. 

Homeless  persons  can  be  quite  simply  defined 
as  those  who,  because  of  psychological  prob- 
lems and/or  alcoholism,  are  unable  to  maintain 
a  stable  home  in  an  apartment  or  even  a  rented 
room,  and  who  are  therefore  led  to  seek  out  the 
Bowery  where  their  subsistence  can  be  provided 
for  and  their  way  of   life  accepted.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  not  all  the  Bowery's  home- 
less men  are  alcoholics.     Many  suffer  from 
schizophrenia  or  brain  damage.     Some  have  a 
drinking  problem  as  well  as  severe  mental  dis- 
orders.    The  Department  of  Social   Services  di- 
vides the  homeless  population  into  three  groups 
by   Income:     I.     Unskilled  full-time  workers  and 
elderly  pensioners  whose  Income  or  pension  pro- 
vides maintenance  at  the  Bowery's  low  standards 
of    living.     2.     Those  who  work  Intermittently 
at  menial   Jobs  but  need  help  when  out  of  work. 
3-     Those  who  work  or  panhandle  to  buy  alcohol, 
where  drinking  has  become  the  primary  goal. 

Until    1968  the  Bowery  population  had  declined 
over  a  twenty-year  period  from  over   13,000  to 
about  5,000.     During  the   last  two  years,  however, 
the  decline  has  stopped,  and  the  figures  have 
held  steady.     Skid  Row  population  figures  usu- 
ally fluctuate  with  the  national  economy;  in 
periods  of  prosperity  they  decline,  while  In 
periods  of  recession  they  tend  to  rise.  If 
economic  trends  continue  as  they  are  at  present, 
there  might  be  a  considerable   Influx  of  home- 
less men   to  the  Bowery. 

At  present  there  are  more   lodging-house  beds 
than  needed  to  serve  the  homeless  population. 
Nearly  all   are   located  on  or  near  the  Bowery, 
and  their  accommodations  are  fairly  uniformly 
unpleasant.      If  the  8owery  population  Increases 
over  the  next  few  years,  however,  even  these 
minimal   quarters  will  be  Insufficient.  More- 
over,   If  the   lodging  houses  should  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  building  speculators,  the  homeless 
men  could  be  quite   literally  homeless. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Man's  Shelter.  January  22, 
1968.  supplies  plentiful  data  on  who  the  home- 
less men  are.     Slightly  more  than  half  are  bet- 
ween 40  and  59  years  of  age.     The  only  change 
In  age  distribution  from  1963  to  1968  Indicates 
a  slight    Increase  In  the  numbers  of  younger  men 
(20  to  29)   frequenting  the  Bowery,  a  depressing 
sign.     Almost  90  percent  are  or  were  unskilled 
or  seml-skllled  workers.     The  men  were  found  to 
have  had  a  history  of  Irregular  jobs  patterns 
at  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  levels.  Education 
data  correlates  with  these  facts.     Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  men  completed  only  one  to  three  years 
of  high  school,  often    less.     Slightly  over  a 
quarter  of  the  men  studied  were  married;  fifty- 
six  percent  were  single,  and  the  remainder  were 
widowed  or  divorced.     Furthermore,  over  half 
had  no  contact  or  very   little  contact  with 
their  families.     The  composite  picture   Is  of  a 
group  very  much  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  ties 
of   family,   friends,  or  society,  with  little 
educational  or  professional   resources,  little 
or  no  money,  and  the  victims  of  psychological 
Illness  and/or  alcoholism.     It  Is  very  much  a 


vicious  cycle,  one  of  the  most  difficult  social 
or  medical  problems  to  treat. 

The  range  of  services  offered  by  the  Bureau  of 
She  ter  Services  of  the  City's  Oepartment  of 
Social  Services   Is  designed  to  correspond  to 
the  varied   range  of    responsiveness   to  treatment 
of  the  group  of  5,000  or  so  homeless  men.  While 
a  certain  portion  of  the  population  can  only 
benefit  from  food  and  shelter,  others  have  vary- 
ing degrees  of   capacity   for    Improvement,  and 
still  others  can  be  rehabilitated  and  return 
to    normal"  life  In  society.     Of  course  there 
is  a  difficulty   In  knowing  the  potential  of  each 
case.     Some  of  the  "hopeless"  cases  might  Indeed 
respond  to  treatment  were    It  available    In  the 
type  of  residential  therapeutic  environment 
that  would  be  Ideal    for  their  problem  and  which 
Is  currently  unavailable.     Treatment  Is  not  so 
much   Inadequate  as   It  Is  Intermittent  and  epi- 
sodic.    A  man  may  benefit  from  treatment  at 
any  one  of  the  various  facilities  operated  by 
the  city  or  private  groups,  but  when  he  returns 
to  the  Bowery  atmosphere  he  may  find  It  over- 
power I  ng . 

The  Bureau  of  Shelter  Services  Is  composed  of 
several    component  units,  each  of  which  supplies 
services  to  the  homeless;     they  Inevitably  over- 
lap.    The  Shelter  Care  Center  for  Men  Is  the 
central   reception  and  Intake  center  for  all 
homeless  men  seeking  assistance.     The  Shelter 
provides  food  and  lodging  for  short  periods, 
and  refers  clients  to  specialized  and  appropri- 
ate services. 

Camp  La  Guardla  Is  a  residential  center  outside 
the  city  and  provides  care  primarily  for  elder- 
ly clients   and  men  who  simply  are  not  up  to 
city    life  on  the  Bowery  any  more.      At   the  moment 
Camp  La  Guardla  Is  being  enlarged  to  accommo- 
date  1,500  rather  than  1,000  patients.  Men 
can  avail   themselves  of  medical  and  related 
services,  and  generally  seek  respite  from  the 
harshness  of  their  lives  for  as   long  as  they 
choose,  but  Camp  La  Guardla  does  not  engage  In 
Intensive  rehabilitative  work. 

The  Shelter  Care  Treatment  Center  (formerly 
Operation  Bowery)   determines   potentiality  for 
treatment,  provides  ambulatory  care  and  voca- 
tional and  other  rehabilitative  services,  and 
makes  referrals  to  appropriate  services  and 
does  follow-ups.     The  Shelter  Care  Center  for 
Women  (presently   In  the  Pioneer  Hotel  but  soon 
to  move  to   Improved  quarters)   provides  basic 
care  and  referral   for  treatment  services. 

The  Manhattan  8owery  Project  (presently  In  Its 
third  year  of  operation)   Is  a  private  Institu- 
tion supported  by  public   funds,    and  working 
closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Shelter  Services. 
Its  primary  aim  is  to  offer  medical   aid  and  re- 
ferral services  to  aftercare  agencies  to  al- 
coholics whom  its  rescue  teams  bring  In.  Ac- 
cording to  Project   records,  70  percent  of  the 
men  on  the  street  will   accept  some  form  of  help, 
and  60  per  cent  of  those  go  through  the  course 
of  detoxification  and  will  then  accept  referral 
to  other  Institutions.     The  Manhattan  Bowery 
Project  has  not  only   demonstrated  that  men  on 
the  Bowery   are  more   responsive  to  help   than  was 
commonly  realized,  but  has  provided  an  effect- 
ive and  centralized  means  of  matching  these 
men  with    Institutions   providing  the  proper 
care. 

Although  the  City  evidently  provides  a  great 
many  services  to  the  homeless  population,  still 
more   Is  needed,  and  more  must  be  forthcoming 
If  the  men  are  to  be  salvaged  from  their  present 
life,  and  If  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  envisaged 
as  a  pleasant  future  residential  area. 


A  possible  approach  advocated  by  people  working 
In  the  field  of  services  to  the  homeless   Is  to 
house  alcoholics  In  a  residential  setting,  part 
of  a  hospitable  therapeutic  community,  rather 
than  the  distasteful  commercial    lodging  houses 
now  available.     Such  an  environment,  providing 
not  only  basic  services  but  psychletrlc  counsel- 
ing, vocational   training,  and  other  rehabilita- 
tive services  In  an  Intensive  way,  would  ac- 
complish more  than  the  existing  system.  Such 
a  therapeutic  community  could  be  on  the  Bowery 
or  elsewhere,  out  of  the  city,  but   In  any  case 
would  hopefully  offer  an  environment  strong 
enough  to  counteract  the  negative  force  of 
street  life. 

Tho  halfway-house  has  also  been  suggested  for 
the  homoless.     Under  this  arrangement  a  man 
could  go  to  a  Job  during  the  day  and  return  to 
the  halfway-house  at  night.     This  service  might 
be  combined  with  a  workshop  providing  treatment 
and/or  training  In  manual  skills. 

Some  kind  of  small  scale  medical   facilities  are 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  many  related 
medical  problems  which  afflict  alcoholics. 
These  could  function   In  storefronts.     They  could 
also  be  Included  within  a  more  broadly  function- 
ing medical    facility  such  as  the  Gouverneur 
Health  Services  Program,  or  any  of  the  hospitals 
serving  the  Lower  East  Side. 

More  funds  for  detoxification  centers  such  as 
that  run  by  the  Manhattan  Bowery  Project  would 
be  helpful,  as  well   as  additional   funds  for 
the  Project  Itself,  so  that  It  could  expand 
Its  services.     A  crucial  aspect  of  detoxifica- 
tion and  rehabilitation  Is  finding  the  men  when 
they   are  young,    before  they   have  become  perma- 
nent "fixtures"   In  the  Bowery  scene.  Expan- 
sion of  the  present  program  could  Implement 
th I s  aim. 

Oruq  Addiction 

Drug  addiction  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  danger- 
ous health  condition  on  tho  Lower  East  Side. 
Not  only  does   It  causo  personal   tragedy,  but  It 
destroys  the  fabric  of  family  llfo  and  of  the 
neighborhood.     If,  from  the  complox  web  that 
makes  up  community  life  In  the  area  one  could 
Isolate  a  critical  eloment  that  would  most  re- 
new It,    It  would  be  relief  from  the  menaco  of 
the  drug  culture.     Compared  to  the  efforts  that 
are  needed  to  redirect  the  addicts  themselves 
and  restore  their  families  and  community,  the 
resources  offered  here  soom  hopelessly  Inade- 
quate. 

Accurate    statistical    data  on  the  Incidence  of 
drug  addiction  on  the  Lower  East  Side  ts  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain,  though  thoro  Is 
no  doubt  that  it  Is  one  of  the  city's  most  af- 
flicted areas.     Tho  association  between  chronic 
poverty  and  high  addiction  rates  can  be  Illus- 
trated.    In  January,    1966,  elono,  the  three 
precincts  covering  the  Addiction  Service  Agen- 
cy s  Lower  Manhattan  area,  the  Fifth,  Seventh, 
and  Ninth,    listod  114  narcotics  complaints. 
Of   these.    80  originated    In  the  Ninth  Precinct, 
covering  the  povorty-str I ckon  area  east  of 
Tompkins  Square  Park.     That  was  the  third  high- 
est figure  for  a  single  precinct  In  New  York 
City;     two  Harlem  precincts  were  tho  only  ones 
reporting  higher   figures.     Of   course   the  num- 
ber of  addicts  Indicated  by  official  complaints 
are  only  a  very  small    portion  of    the  total. 

In   1969,  Or.  Efram  Ramirez,   former  Commissioner 
of  Addiction  Services,  estimated  that  there 
-ere  at   least  6,000  heroin  users  on  the  Lower 
East  Side.     This  estimate  was  derived  In  part 
from  the  City  Oepartnent  of  Health's  Narcotics 
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u»in+A  l°n  Pro9rams  Provided  are  Methadone 

Maintenance  Treatmont  (MMT),  Orug  Addiction 
Service   (DAS),  and  Phoenix  House.     MMT  Is  a 
threo-pheso  operetlon  providing  a  maximum  of 
ambulatory  and  out-potlent  care.     About  675 
patients  participated  during  1968.     More  than 
400,   however,  ere  still  welting  to  enter  the 
program.     The  Orug  Addiction  Service,  a  three- 
woek  withdrawal  program,  cared  for  9,118  pa- 
tients    n  1968;     969  are  on  the  waiting  list. 
Bernstoln  Is  also  the  site  of  Phoenix  House. 
f^Tl^T  8*s,st?nc,»  ond  therapeutic  program 
llLll.'iVWl     P?rt  °*  th0  Cltv's  Human  Re- 
sources Administration,  Phoenix  House  functions 

th*"?,,!?'3*?110?  centor  1or  Patients  entering 

,        ,c*,on   Services  Agency's  clty-wlde  re- 
habilitation program.     Patients  participate  In 
orlontatlon  and  motivation  sessions,  perhaps 
for  up  to  throo  months,  after  which  those  who 
are  considered  "ready1   proceed  to  one  of  Phoe- 
nix House's  therapeutic  residential  facilities 
in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Odyssey  House,  on  East  6th  Street.    Is  e  resi- 
dence differing  from  most  others  In  that  It 
will  admit  any  addict  who  appears  for  treat- 

St     ?U  undar9°  an  orientation  program, 
followed  by    Intensive   and  highly-organized 
programs  of  group  therapy  for  about  18  months, 
at  which  time  they  are  expected  to  be  able  to 
rosume  life  on  the  outs  I de. 

Daytop  VI  I lege-Spen.  at  176  Chrystle  Street, 
ihoutniJ30"!?"fiVa  d0V  caro  cent°r.  handling 

U  d       '"onts  8  d»V-     Of  these,  almost  half 
,Zr  1     fl"      .°  C°m°   r«9"larly   for  three  to 
four  months,   for  group  sessions,  seminars,  and 
me   like,  and  then  move  on  to  one  of  Oaytop's 
residence  centers  for  further  treatment. 

rUn^T  E°,St  Sld*  ""^motion  and  Service 
llV  or!°L Nor"t,cs  Addiction,    165  East  Broad- 
8  '       ovi  "  diagnosis  and  treatment  without 

c  S5S  8  ;r«.patl,nt' mostly  ,rom  the  Avenue 

Horizon  Project   Is  the  Addiction  Services  Agen- 
vlces  on  ,KdCrnt  aded,t,0"  to  the  range  of  se'r- 
«        «  £0St  S,de-     Parted  In  1969 

M.I?th   Mv°:va»r  N«tlonal    Institute  of  Mental 
Sr-i  n|9t       :     °r"°n  Pr°J°ct  »  broad  pro- 

gram of  treatment  and  prevention.  Eighty-five 

IVSVtl  11™  I"   'tS  th^»P-t«c  residence  on 
till  4tr\stroot.  and  many  more  visit  the  dey- 
P?o!.ctnI?L8t  71   E,drld9°  Street.  Horizon" 
Project  also  now  runs  the  Addiction  Services 

?h*«CVK,/0Uth  Cent°r  8t   184  bridge  Street. 

P^oaram    aach*Vra,n,n9  and  ,ts  Y°'th  Or  e« 
Program  the  project  attempts  to  reach  young 

°      J!;  0  Ver9B  °'  '"'ctlon,  or  who  m?ght 
be  tempted  by  drugs.     By  June,    1971.  Horizon 

s  b?v  In.,000"  MVO  m0r°  *"■•.»**••»*  centers  pos- 

rLVtl  T     "l  8  r°-*ntrv  center  (for  petlents 
fhrll     °  retUr"  t0  th°  cornmuolty  on  ?he  I  r  own) 

three  day-care  centers,  and  three  youth  centers. 

0Hv?i'Sl?ft,fOr  ?ddlct,on  services    In  the 
thl \™  96I    '*   :8l8t'vely    low   compared  to 
IlTstlnS  sar,ousn«"  of  the  problem.  The 

ousting  programs  are  effective,  but  reach  only 


e  small   percentage  of  those  needing  help.  With 
drug  addiction  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an 
expression  of  social   and  psychological  diffi- 
culties rather  than  as  a  legal   problem,  many 
more  treatment  centers  and  effective  ways  of 
stopping  addiction  are  needed  In  the  area. 
Whereas  community  participation  Is  an  Important 
factor  In  ell  health  services.    In  the  realm  of 
addiction   It  Is  especially  vital.     It  has  been 
found  that  when  a  community  actively  engages 
In  raising  funds     providing  housing  and  equip- 
ment, and  staffing  for  treatment  centers,  their 
effectiveness   Is  significantly  enhanced. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  conditions  of 
poverty  contribute  much  to  addiction;  young 
people  with  desperate  living  conditions  and  no 
prospects  for  an   Improved  future  are  very  like- 
ly to  turn  to  drugs.     This   Is  more  true  than 
ever  now  that  drugs  are  so  readily  available 
In  high  schools  end  even  Junior  high  schools. 
But  since  many  middle-class  youngsters  have 
lately  been  found  to  be  addicted,  obviously  not 
poverty  alone,  but  a  home  environment  lacking 
parental  concern  —  no  matter  what  the  level  of 
physical   comfort--ls  a  major  factor.     Some  form 
of  massive  education  program  of  parents,  as 
well  as  their  children,  should  be  undertaken  to 
demonstrate  the  Importance  of  the  family  to 
the  potential  drug-user. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  use 
of  methadone  to  combat  addiction.     While  metha- 
done, which   Is  now  available  at  several  cen- 
ters, the  Bernstein   Institute  among  them.  Is 
socially  useful   since   It  helps  curb  addicts' 
criminal   tendencies  by  relieving  them  of  the 
need  to   steal.     It  does  not  deal  with  the  basic 
psychological   causes  of  their  addiction,  and 
in  fact  only  substitutes  addiction  to  a  less 
dangerous  drug.     (Recently  the  harmlessness  of 
methadone  has   Itself  come   Into  question.)  It 
seems  reasonable  that  whatever  method  has  been 
found  to  work,  whether  It  be  methadone  or  group 
therapy  or  a  combination  of  these,  should  be 
continued.     Nevertheless  the  partial  success 
Of  these  methods  should  not  blind  the  city  as 
a  whole  to  the  fact  that  addiction  can  be 
stopped  only  by   remedying   the  deprivations  In 
the   lives  of  the  addicts,  which  means  not  only 
attention  to  the  physical   aspects  of  the  com- 
munity but  also  an  attempt  to  re-educate  and 
change  the  values  and  attitudes  of    Its  resi- 
dents.    One  way  to  do  this   Is,    In  any  form  of 
environmental  change,  to  allow  community  mem- 
bers to  function  as  active  agents  of  Improve- 
ment rather  than  as  passive  victims  of  bureau- 
cratic decisions. 


Lead  Poison  I 


na. 


Up  until  World  War   II   the  use  of  paint  with  a 
high  proportion  of    lead  was   legal.     As  a  result 
many  tenements  still  have   layers  of  leaded 
paint  beneath  the  more  recent  coats.  Lead 
poisoning  (plumblsm)    Is  most  common  among  under- 
nourished children  living  In  dilapidated  apart- 
ments who  eat  bits  of  paint  and  plaster  that 
tall    from  walls  and  ceilings.      In  advanced 
stages  plumblsm  destroys  nerve  cells,  causing 
permanent  brain  damage  and  sometimes  death. 
About  sixty  percent  of  the  Lower  East  Side's 
dwelling  units  may  harbor   leaded  paint.  Need- 
less to  say,    lead  poisoning  Is  prevalent  on 
the  Lower  East  Side. 

Since  the  City  Health  Department  began  testing 
blood  specimen  on  all   suspected  cases  the  num- 
ber of  reported  cases   In  the  city  has  soared 
from  80  In   1954  to  725  In   1968.     During  the 
same  period  the  fatalities  among  Identified 
cases  declined  from  15  percent  (12  deaths)  to 


less  than  one  percent  (5  deaths!.     The  727 
cases    In    1969  .ere  the  highest   recorded  In 
the  city's  history,  but  the  two  deaths  .<r, 
the  fewest  In  the   last  ten  years.     Ourlng  the 
♦Irst  four  months  of  this  year  260  cases  -ere 
reported,  more  than  for  any  other  comparable 
per i od . 

Past  preventive  programs  on   the  Lower  East  Side 
have  not  been  effective,  according  to  one 
health  administrator,  because  of  a    lack  of  both 
enthusiasm  and  funds.     Community  health  groups 
such  as  the  NENA  Health  Council  and  the  Lower- 
East  Side  Neighborhood  Health  Counc I  I -South  have 
continually  tried  to  make  testing   for    lead  poi- 
soning a  standard  part  of  basic  health  screen- 
ing for  all   children.     Little  headway  has  been 
made  because  the  standard  proven  method  of  test- 
ing Is  blood  testing.     Officials  contend  that 
blood  testing   Is  too  complicated,    lengthy,  and 
expensive  to  do  on  a  wide  scale. 

Ourlng  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  In- 
creased awareness  among  community  leaders  of 
the  need  to  combat   lead  poisoning,  and  consider- 
able efforts  have  been  made  to  Inform  parents 
of   Its  dangers.     The  addition  of  $150,000  In 
Health  Department  funds  to  the  drive  against 
lead  poisoning  will   reportedly  enable  the  De- 
partment to  Identify  about  2,500  more  cases  a 
year.     However,  these  approaches — keeping  child- 
ren from  eating  paint,  and  Identifying  cases — 
are  not  nearly  enough.     Under  the  Health  Code 
a  landlord  can  be  required  to  remove  any  paint 
that  contains  more  than  one  percent  of  lead. 
An  amendment  calls  for  sheathing  walls  with 
wallboard.     Enforcement  of  this   law  Is  diffi- 
cult and  the  city  has  already  been  attacked  by 
various  groups  for  not  taking  a  strong  enough 
stand.     Obviously  this   Is  the  key  to  avoiding 
lead  po I  son  I ng--not  having  the  lead  accessible. 


f«rr«nt  to  preventive  meoicine.  especially  If 
there  Is  ■  language  barrier  In  the  bargain. 

Cost 

It  the  expense  of  medical  cara  Is  a  deterrent 
to  the  population  at  large.   It  Is  an  Insurmount- 
able barrier  for  poor  people.     Programs  Ilka 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  barely  begin  to  ease  tha 
burden.     Recant  budget  cuts  are  emasculating 
these  programs.     Mora  than  halt  of  those  parsons 
originally  covered  by  Medicaid  are  now  Ineli- 
gible. 

Not  only  Is  the  actual  dol I ars-and-cenf s  expanse 
of  health  care  a  problem,  but  financing  policies 
also  deter  prospective  patients.     Despite  re- 
commendations since  1932  for  universal  pre- 
payment plans,  the  fee-for-sorvl  ce  pattern  still 
prevails.     This  method  encourages  episodic 
health  care,  where  the  patient  waits  until  ha 
develops  a  health  problen  or  even  a  medical 
crisis  before  seeking  attention,  rather  than  the 
kind  of  preventive  medicine  that  would  offset 
Illness  by  a  plan  of  regular  checkups  and  exam- 
inations.    Routine  physical   checkups  are  not 
covored  by  existing  Insurance  plans  such  as 
Blue  Cross  or  by  Medicare. 

For  the  households  earning  less  than  16,000  a 
year  who  comprise  about  three-quarters  of  the 
Lower  East  Side's  population,  private  tee-for- 
servlce  health  care  is  a  luxury.     An  estimated 
47  percent  of  all   Lower  East  Sldo  resldonts, 
about  89,000  peoplo,  have  no  health  Insurance 
at  all  and  are  not  eligible  for  either  Medic- 
aid or  Modlcare.     The  table  below  shows  the 
extent  to  which  Lower  East  Side  residents  can 
count  on  non-personal  payments  to  cover  their 
medical  expenses. 


OBSTACLES  TO  GOOD  HEALTH  CARE 
I naccess I b I  I  I ty 

Even  If  the  Lower  East  Side  were  adequately 
served  by  rapid  transit  and  bus   lines,  large 
sections  of  the  community  would  still  be  far 
from  health  services.     With  the  exception  of 
the  small   and  unique  North  East  Neighborhood 
Association  (NENA)  Health  Center  and  a  few 
nursing  homes,  there  are  neither  adult  medical 
facilities  nor  In-patient  facilities  In  the 
heart  of  the  area.     All   facilities,  such  as  they 
ore,  are  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  Lower  East 
Side.      It  Is  not  the  major  facilities  for  seri- 
ous  Illness  or  long-term  care,  such  as  Belle- 
vue  or  Gouverneur  Hospitals,  that  are  deficient 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.     Rather  It  Is  the  small- 
er, neighborhood-based  service  that  can  provide 
comprehensive  out-patlont  care  and  practlco 
preventive  medicine  that  is  needed. 

Accessibility   is  ot  great  Importance,  not  only 
for  the  obvious  reason  of  convenience,  but  be- 
cause of  the  psychological   advantages  to  the 
patient.      Physical  proximity 

encourages  the 
health  care  consumer's  Involvement  In  the  plan- 
ning and  provision  of  health  and  medical  ser- 
vices.    If  he  has  a  sense  of  belonging  and  par- 
ticipation he  is  more  Inclined  to  use  Its  ser- 
vices when  he  needs  them,  rather  than  pospon- 
Ing  visits  until  dire  emergency.     Such  a  sense 
of   Identification  also  helps  counteract  the  cul- 
tural chasm  between  middle-class  professional 
end  low-Income  patient  which  can  act  as  a  da- 


TABLE  22 

Extent  of  Medical  Care  Payment  Coverage.  1969 


Medicare* 

Med  I ce I d4 

Adequate  Private 
I nsuranco 

Minimal  Private 
I nsuranco 

Some  Coverage 

No  Coverage 

Total 


Number  of 
Persons 


21  .000 
27.000 

36.000 

I  7,000 


101 ,000 
69,000 
190,000 


i  of  Total 
'•'op  u  I  at  I  on 

14.1 
19.0 
9.0 

46.8 

100.00 


•Elderly  people  on  welfare  een  receive  both 

Modlcare  and  Medicaid  benefits.     Those  estl- 

tJ?I  Llil  lZf  non-°v"-'*PP">9  categories  with 
the  dominant  program  selected. 

I^rc^varlous   reports   and  consultant's 


The  large  uncovored  group,  elnost  47  percent 
of  the  population.   Is  composed  of 
families   too  young  to  be   covered  by  Medicare, 
above  the  welfare  level  and  thus  unqualified 
for  Medicaid,  yat  not  able  to  obtain  pri- 
vate Insuranco. 


Do I  I  vary 

The  adequate  delivery  of  health  service*  on  the 
Lower  Eait  Side   Is  hampered  by  two  factors  In 
particular:     the  organization  of  existing  ser- 
vices and  a  shortage  of  medical  professionals. 

"n  the  major  hoelth   Institutions,  the  larger 
clinics  and  hospitals,  excessive  waiting  time, 
fragmentation  of  servlcos,  and  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination botween  the  heelth  provider  and  agen- 
do* such  as  tho  Department  of  Social  Services 
oil   seriously  detract  from  the  quality  of  health 
care.     Tho  situation  confronting  an  average 
Lower  East  Side  prospective  clinic  user--not  to 
mention  an  old  person  or  a  Spanish  or  Chinese 
spooking  person--ls  neither  encouraging  nor 
Inviting.     In  fact  It  virtually  assaults  his 
human  dignity,  a  burden  that  someone  In  poor 
health   Is   less  oqulpped  to  deal  with  than  any- 
one else.     In  an  attompt  to  offset  these  defi- 
ciencies the  NENA  Health  Center  and,  to  a  lesser 
V'a  ?0uvornour  Health  Services  Program,  have 
adoptod  tho  team  mothod  for  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  attack  on  health  problems  and  the 
sociological   and  psychological  pathologies  that 
oggravete  or  even  cause  them. 

If    Is  also  Important  to  distinguish  between  the 
erger  Institution  aiming  primarily  at  excel- 
lence  in  the  teaching  and  research  fields,  and 

i    smallor,  commun I ty-bosod  facility,  oriented 
mainly  toward  patient  care.      It  has  been  found 
that  In  tho  large  toochlng  hospitals,  services 
for  patients  with  common  health  problems  are 
often  sacrificed  In  favor  of  exotic  research 
and  spec  I  a  I  I  zed  study . 

The  establishment  of  satellite  clinics  and  fa- 
mily health  centers   Is  all   the  more  Important 
on  the  Lowor  East  Side  because  of  the  shortage 
of  physicians  willing  to  care  for  poorer  pa- 
tients.    Several  years  ego  Mobilization  for 
routh  complied  a   list  of    Lower  East  Side  doc- 
Tors  and  dontlsts  willing  to  take  Medicaid 
patients.     At  that  time  they  found  only  thirty- 
six  physicians  and  forty-seven  dentists.  Accord- 
ing to  health  spoclallsts  at  Gouverneur.  the 
oxodus  of  doctors  from  tho  Lower  East  Side  has 
incroosed  significantly  during  the  past  few 
yoo  r  t . 

The  shortage  of  doctors  means  that  exlstlnq 
facilities  are  overloaded.     Furthermore , pat  I ents 
who  cannot  obtain  home  care  are  added  to  the 
1119      ?°f        tha  clln'<:s.  while  those  who 
9t!  ?  k  6  t0  Spend  0   ,on9er  tlme  'n  the 

adm?lte0d.     C°USe  th6V  S'Cker  "he"  ,,no,|V 


EXISTING  FACILITIES  &  SERVICES 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  CENTER 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  Bellevue's 
out-patients  live  south  of   14th  Street,  al- 
though the  hospital    Is  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  Lower  East  Side.     A  study  conducted  several 
years  ago  showed  that  half  of  Bellevue's  out- 
patients were  Puerto  Rlcan  and  another  15  per- 
cent Negro.     Seventy  percent  of  Bellevue's 
patients  come  from  Its  ambulance  district, 
which  runs  from  Houston  to  42nd  Streets.  The 
psychiatric  and  tuberculosis  units  serve  the 
entire  borough. 

Like  most  of  the  municipal   hospitals,  Bellevue 
(located  at  31st  Street  and  First  Avenue)  has 
undergone  a  drop   In  utilization  which  health 
officials  attribute  for  the  most  part  to  the 
establishment  of  Medicaid.     As  the  table  on  ac- 
tivity at  Bellevue  shows,    the  only  general 
care  service  that  showed  an   Increase   In  use 
from   1967  to    1968  was   the  emergency   room— the 
most     Involuntary"  service  of  a  hospital. 
Emergency  visits   Increased  from  73,000  In  1967 
to  76,000  In   1968.     At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  general   care  clinic  visits  decreased  by 
51.500  to  233,000.  an   18.1   percent  contraction. 
The  number  of    In-patients  also  decreased  by 
14.7  percent.     The  fact  that  the  already  over- 
crowded voluntary  hospitals  did  not  show  a  com- 
parable  Increase  since  the  passage  of  Medicaid 
Indicates  that  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
or  medical   care  wait  until  they  are  seriously 
III  before  seeking  help   In  the  emergency  room. 


TABLE  23 

Bel levue  Hospital  Center 
General    Care  Activity,  1967-1968 


Bed 

1967 

1968 

Percent 

Comp 1 ement* 

1  .489 

1  .  142 

-23.3 

Average 

Oal 1 y  Census 

932 

844 

-9.4 

01 scharges 

21,800 

19,000 

-12.8 

In-Patlents 

22,600 

19,276 

-14.7 

CI Inlc  Visits 

284,500 

233,000 

-18.1 

Emergency 
Visits 

73.000 

76,000 

♦  4.  1 

Patient  days 

340,500 

309,000 

-9.3 

"Maximum  number 
given  time. 

of  beds 

available  at 

any 

i°urce:     Department  of  Hospitals 


::«J^.:;.!::.i^:i;,^f^:~»1:::. 

«nd  9.3  percent  fewer  clinic  visits. 


Although  most  residents  of   the  northern  port 
of  the  Lower  East  Side  Kno*  about  Bellevue, 
attitudes  towards  the  Institution  are  generally 
unfavorable.     In  his  1966  study  of  health  ser- 
vices  In  Cooper  Square,  Walter  Theblt  found 
that  Bellevue  was  the  facility  that  most  of  the 
respondents  were  familiar  with,  had  attended 
during  the  past  year,  but  would  not  go  to  If 
they  had  any  choice.      The  principal  objections 
to  the  hospital  were  those  usually  associated 
with  "clinic  medicine":     long  waiting  periods 
and  the  generally  Insensitive  attitude  of  the 
staff.     Medical  care,  as  In  most  municipal 
hospitals.    Is   Impersonal,  highly  fragmented, 
and  episodic.     This  discontinuity  Is  likely  to 
go  on  and  probably  deepen  as  the  people  Ineli- 
gible for  Medicaid  since  the  July,    1969,  cut- 
bach  visit  Bellevue  clinics  even   less  frequent- 
ly- 

Criticism  has  also  been   leveled  at  Bellevue's 
psychiatric  unit,  which  Is  In  fact  not  much 
more  than  a  way-station  between  the  street  and 
the  state  hospital.     Many  of  the  patients  are 
brought  In  by  the  police,  given  a  perfunctory 
diagnostic  Interview  and  perhaps  a  dose  of 
tranquilizers.     The  582-bed  unit  Is  the  most 
crowded  In  the  entire  hospital  center.     The  re- 
cent figures  confirm  the  essentially  transient 
nature  of   Its  treatment;   the   1968  occupancy 
rate  was   129  percent  with  a  total  of   15,300  pa- 
tients, each  spending  about  two  weeks  there. 
A  community  mental  health  center,  one  of  five 
such  facilities  In  the  current  capital  budget. 
Is  being  built  at  the  Center.     (Another  mental 
health  center  will  be  part  of  New  Gouverneur 
Hospl tal  .  ) 

Staffed  by  New  York  University  Medical  Center 
under  the  affiliation  plan,  Bellevue  Is  part 
of  a  loosely  organized  conglomerate  that  In- 
cludes the  NYU  School  of  Medicine,  Bellevue 
Nursing  School    (now  affiliated  with  Hunter 
College),  the   Institute  for  Rehabilitation  Me- 
dicine, St.   Vincent's  Hospital    In  Greenwich 
Village,  New  York  Infirmary  and  Goldwater  Hos- 
pital, another  municipal    facility  on  Welfare 
Island. 


To  date,  NYU-Be I  I e vue ' s  direct  Involvement  with 
the  Lower  East  Side  community  has  been  limited 
to  an  Ill-fated  attempt  to  help  the  North  East 
Neighborhood  Association  plan,  the  NENA  clinic. 
Apparently,  NYU-Bellevue  abandoned  the  project 
over  the  Issue  of  Including  consumers  of  health 
services  at  the  policy-making  level. 


6.2  visits  per  patient.     Most  of  the  out- 
patients  live  south  of    14th  Street;  the  Majori- 
ty are  Puerto  Rlcan.     Since  the  Medicaid  cut- 
back,  fee  schedules  have  been  restructured  and 
most  of  the  patients  pay  SI. 00.     Clinic  ser- 
vices  aro  organized    Into  four  comprehensive 
care  units  with  each  patient  assigned  to  a  per- 
sonal physician. 

Beth   Israel  Hospital   contains  628  beds  ell  lo- 
cated In  private,  2-bed  and  4-bed  rooms.  In 
January,    1968,  the  occupancy  rate  ranged  froai 
78.7  In  pediatrics  to  95.6  In  the  medlcel- 
Surglcal  department,  higher  than  the  occupancy 
rates  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Center. 

Although  referrals  from  Gouverneur  needing  In- 
patient care  should,  according  to  contract,  be 
admitted  automat  I ca I  I y  to  Beth   Israel,  local 
physicians  have  complained  that  hospital  resi- 
dents do  selective  screening  and  subject  the 
medically  Indigent  to  second-class  accommoda- 
tions.    Whether  the  quality  of  medical  care  is 
also  second-class  Is  worth  soma  study. 


Beth    Israel   Medical  Canter 
General    Care   Activity,  1^67-1968 


Bed 

Comp I ement 

In-Patlent 
Adml sslons 

Patient  days 

Out-Patlent 
visits 

Emergency 
visits 


25.258 
508,004 

546. I  58 


1968 
956 

24,617 
529,512 

561 ,989 


32,075  57,230 
Source:     Beth   Israel  Medical  Center 


Percen  t 

Change- 


♦  5.8 

♦  7.0 

♦  4.6 

♦  9.9 


BETH    ISRAEL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

While  the  municipal  hospitals  like  Bellevue 
experienced  a  decrease    In  activity   during  1968, 
Beth   Israel    (Stuyvesant  Square  and  East  16th 
Street),  the   largest  voluntary  hospital  serving 
the  Lower  East  Side,    Increased  Its  services. 
Emergency  visits,    as  the  table   below  Shows, 
Jumped  almost    10  percent   to  57,250;  out-patient 
visits  expanded  by  4.6  percent  to  561,989;  and 
7  percent  more  patient  days  were  provided  for 
almost  6  percent  more  In-patients.     These  fi- 
gures    Include,  but  do  not  Isolate,  a   15  per- 
cent decrease    In  total   out-patient  visits  to 
the  Gouverneur  Health  Services  Program,  Beth 
Israel's  affiliate   located  In  the  heart  of  the 
Lower  East  Side.      (The  contraction  at  Gouver- 
neur Is  also  attributed  to  the  Medicaid  cut- 
back. ) 

Out-patient  services  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
largest  of  the  medical  center's  divisions,  are 
offered  through  the  Charles  H.   Sliver  clinic. 
Out-patient  activity   reached  an  all-time  high 
of  88,215  visits  during   1968,  an  average  of 


Beth  Israel's  third  component  Is  the  Morris 
Bernstein  Institute  (formerly  Manhattan  General 
Hospital),  specializing  In  narcotics  addiction, 
and  discussed  above. 

A  partial  hospitalization  psychiatric  care  pro- 
gram at  Beth    Israol    Includes  day  and  night  care 
and  consultation.     Soon,   through  changes  In 
contractual  agreements,  expanded  consultation. 
Integrated  care  and  emergency  service  will  be 
made  available  to  adolescents.  Preliminary 
steps  have  also  been  takon  toward  designing  a 
comprehensive  program  for  alcoholics. 

Beth   Israel  has  conducted  admirable  education 
programs  for  the  community:     Job  training  for 
staff,  as  well   as  health  fairs,   forums,  and 
conferences  run  in  conjunction  with  community 
organizations  and  aimed  at  Informing  the  public 
Nevertheless,  though  the  Beth   Israel  Center 
has  such  a  large  role  In  health  care  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,    It  has  never  encouraged  the 
local  health  care  consumer  to  have  any  say  in 
the  formulation  of  policy  or  practices,  even 
though    Its  subsidiary  Gouverneur  and  Judson 
programs  are  financed  with  public  funds. 


GOUVERNEUR  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

The  Gouv»rn«ur  operation,    located  at  FOR  Drive 
and  Gouverneur  Slip,    Is  a  Fedora  I  I y-a I ded 
municipal  health  program  affiliated  with  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center,  that  provides  out- 
patient and  omergoncy  medical   care  for  persons 
living  In  tho  area  boundod  By  the  East  River, 
East  3rd  Street,   tho  Bowery,  Houston  Street, 
end  tho  Hudson  River.     More  than  70,000  of  tho 
160,000  rosldents  of  this  area  are  registered 
at  Gouvorneur  end  Its  satellite,  the  Judson 
Hoolth  Cantor.     Tho  patients  at  Gouvernour  are 
for  tho  most  part  poor;  90  percent  of  them  were 
ollglble  for  Modlceld  at  tho  program's  outset 
(net  annual    Incomo  $5,300  or   less  for  a  family 
of  4).     About  a  third  of  those  living  In  the 
servlco  aroo  are  Puorto  Rlcan  and  more  than 
ono-holf  of  tho  non-whlto  population   Is  of 
Ch I  nose  origin. 

The  range  and  organization  of  Gouverneur's 
health  caro  goes   far  beyond  those  usually  found 
In  a  medical  center  serving  the  poor.  Gouver- 
nour provides  comprehensive,   f ami  I y-or lented 
health   sorvlces    Including  prevontlve,  diagnos- 
tic and  curatlvo  services,  and  varied  communlty- 
orlonfod  oducatlonal   and  organ  I  zat I  one  I  acti- 
vities.    The  basic  modlcel   program  Is  organized 
Into   family  health   teams  composod  of  Internists, 
pediatricians,  roglstorod  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, hoolth  aides,  social  health  technicians, 
a  communications  coordinator  and  clerical  staff. 
Night  clinics  are  open  four  evenings  a  week 
from  6  to  9  p.m.   at  Gouvorneur,    loss  often  at 
the  smaller  Judson  center. 

Gouvernour's  Oopartment  of  Behavioral  Sciences 
combines  tho  functions  of  a  department  of  psy- 
chiatry with  that  of  social  service.     A  team 
approach  hos  been   Implemented  In  providing  psy- 
chiatric sorvlces.     Tho  Cognltlvo  Training  and 
Development  Oopartment  seeks  to  retrain  child- 
ren with   so-called   "behavior  problems"  that 
often  stem  from  disorganized  social   and  family 
backgrounds.     Gouvorneur  also  maintains  a  Mo- 
bllo  Crisis  Unit  funded  by  the  Community  Mental 
Hoalth  Board  and  Both   Israel  Medical  Center. 

Tho  remarkablo  drop-off    In  activity  at  Gouver- 
nour from  1967  to  1968  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing table  Is  an  oxcollent  example  of  the  dele- 
terious effect  Modlcald  has  had  on  health  ser- 
vices, to  tho  poor  ospeclelly.     Between  1967 
and   I960  there  was  a  15  percent  decrease  In 
visits  to  Gouvorneur.     It  con  be  expected  that 
a  lurthor  drop  will  be  recorded  for  1969  as  a 
result  of  tho  lower  eligibility   levels  that 
wont    Into  offect    lost  June    I.      Whereas  all 
those  ollglble  wore  previously  treated  without 
charge  at  Gouvorneur,  the  unit  Is  now  faced 
with  four  dlfferont  s  1 1 uo 1 1 ons - -Med  I ca 1 d  only. 
Medicare  only.  Modlcald  and  Medicare,  and  no 
coverage.  • 


Originally,  all   persons,  with  few  exceptions, 
living    In  public  housing  wore  eligible   to  re- 
celvo  Modlcald.     However,  the  June  cutback  eli- 
minated more   than  half   of   the  previously  covered 
patients.      Realizing   the  problom,  Gouvorneur 
established  a  sliding  pay  scale.     All  public 
housing  rosldents  may  still  pay  SI. 00  per  visit 
Most  employed  non-welfare   recipients  betweon 
tho  ages  of  21  and  65,  -ho  wore  also  dropped 
from  Medicaid,  are  also  being  charged  Si. 00. 
Although  regulations    roqulre  Gouverneur   to  bill 
each  non-reclplent  for  $23.50.  the  bills  are 
later  adjusted.     The  paperwork  Involved   in  this 
process   is  considerable  and  about  a  dozen  cleri- 
cal omployoes  had  to  be  added  to  the  staff  just 
to  handle  tho  extra  work. 


TABLE  25 

Gouverneur  Health  Services  Program 
Seneral    Care  Activity,  1967-1968 

Percent 


New  Patients 
Regl stored 

Phys Iclan 
Visits 

Oental  visits 

Emergency 
Visits 

Total 

Reg  I stered 

Total  Visits 

Visits  per 
Pat  lent 


165.020 
27.287 

22,495 

68,251 
214,802 


1968 
4,834 

137, 146 
25,328 

20, 151 

73,085 
182.625 


Change 
-41.3 

-16.9 
-7.2 


+  7.  I 
-15.0 


Source:     Gouverneur  Health  Services  Program 

In  general,  although  Gouverneur  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  Beth    Israel,  community  relations  here  have 
been  more  satisfactory  than  with  the  parent. 
With  the  help  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity which  provides  a  portion  of  the  funds 
for  Gouverneur,  a  framework  was  established 
within  which  community  people  could  participate 
In  Its  operation.     Out  of  this  grew  the  Lower 
tast  Side  Neighborhood  Health  Council   -  South. 
After  a  three-year  struggle  to  gain  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Gouverneur-eeth   Israel  administra- 
tion,  the  city,  and  0E0,  the  Council   has  ma- 
naged to  get  a  small  staff  and  Its  own  repre- 
sentative at  Gouverneur. 

Part  of  the  Council's  function  has  been  evalua- 
tion of  Gouverneur's  services.     So  far,  the 
results  of   an  ongoing    Investigation   show  that 
patients  are   largely  satisfied  with  services 
at  the  unit.     The  complaints  that  hove  been 
received  concern  poor  attitudes  of  profession- 
al as  well   as  non-professional   staff;  long 
waiting  periods  before  scheduled  appointments- 
need  to  offer  a  greater   range  of    services;  and 
need  to  reach  out  health  services  to  Eldrldge 
Street  area,  Chinatown,  and  the  Suffolk-Pitt 
Streets  area. 

Even  though  a  New  Gouverneur  Hospital    Is  sche- 
duled to  be  finished  In  June,    1971,    It  will 
provide  mainly  for  acute  and  extended  In-patient 
care,  so  that  the   local    resident  In  need  of 
short-term  hospital  care  will  be  In  the  same 
predicament  as  at  present.     Furthermore,  des- 
pite recent  extensive  renovation  at  the  present 
Gouverneur  facility,    there  does   not  seem  to  be 
any  p  an  for  continued  utilization  of  the 
building       In  a  time  when  health  care  services 
are     nsufflclent  It  would  be  short-sighted  to 
overlook  the  old  building.    Its  facilities,  and 
associations  for  the    residents,      simply  be- 
cause a  new  hospital  will   be  available. 

Judson,  the  Spring  Street  satellite  of  the  Gou- 
verneur program,  provides   largely  the  same  kind 
of  essential  services  on  a  smaller  scale  to  i 
population   living  es  far  west  as  Washington 
Street  and  east  to  about  Ludlow  Street.  Pro- 

!  a  mu=Vma"er  Perce"^ge  of  the 

patients  were  receiving  Medicaid  originally 

ac?i!?t!XP°n  'e?c°V  substa""*'    '"crease  in 
activity.     Ourlng  the  first  nine  months  of 


1969  the  number  of  Medicaid  regi sfrotlons  »t 
Judson  decreased  by  close  to  50  percent  while 
at  Gouverneur  they    Increased  by  more   than  50 
percent.     Total   visits  Increased   12.6  percent. 
This  would  appear  to  Indicate  that  the  popula- 
tion served  by  Judson  Is  probably  better  able 
to  meet  Its  medical  expenses  and   less  affected 
by  reductions  In  Medicaid. 

NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY 

New  York    Infirmary,   a  voluntary  hospital  at 
Stuyvesant  Square  and  East  15th  Street,  has  a 
teaching  affiliation  with  New  York  University 
Medical    Center.      About  25  percent  of   New  York 
Infirmary's  In-patients  and  half  of   Its  out- 
patients are  Lower  East  Side  residents.  The 
hospital's  out-patient  clinics  offer  a  variety 
of  services   Including  ambulatory  psychiatric 
care. 

Ouring  the  first  eleven    months  of   1969,  out- 
patient visits   Increased  just  one  percent  over 
the  same  period  In   1968.     Admissions  Increased 
4.6  percent  and  emergency  visits  went   up  12.6 
percent.     This  Is   In  keeping  with  trends  at 
the  other  voluntary  hospitals. 

Fees  are  generally  more  then  most  Lower  East 
Side  residents  can  directly  afford.     The  out- 
patient clinic  charges  seven  or  eight  dollars 
'or  a  basic  visit.     Laboratory  fees  are  extra. 
Emergency  room  visits  are  ten  dollars.  Pa- 
tients not  covered  by  Medicare  or  Medicaid  and 
unable  to  pay  meet  with  a  Social  Services  In- 
vestigator who  determines    If    they   are  eligible 
for  any  of  the  existing  medical  assistance 
p  rograms . 

The  hospital  has  a  complement  of  265  beds  and 
no  expansion  In  patient  facilities  Is  contem- 
o  I  ated. 

NORTH  EAST  NEIGHBORHOOD  ASSOCIATION  (NENA) 
HEALTH  CENTER 

Along  with  Gouverneur,  NENA  Is  one  of  the 
unique  health  facilities  on  the  Lower  East 
Side.     It  Is  a  comprehensive  ambulatory  opera- 
tion and  has  been  handling  about  180  visits  a 
day  since  It  opened   In  August,    1969,    In  a 
renovated  building  on  East  Jrd  Street  netfr 
Avenue  C.     A  strong  emphasis   Is  placed  on 
preventive  medicine. 

Planned  and  executed  by  a  coalition  of  community 
organizations,  the  NENA  Center  Is  one  of  four 
such   centers    In  the  country   funded  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  that  are  completely  communi- 
ty controlled.     Although  NENA ' s  doctors  have 
admitting  privileges  at  New  York  Infirmary, 
the  health  center  Is  not  controlled  by  that  or 
any  other  hospital.     Personnel   are  Interviewed 
and  screened  by  the  NENA  Health  Council  and, 
as  a  result,  NENA  has  managed  to  achieve  a 
we  I  I  -  I ntegrated  staff  on  both  professional  and 
non-professional  levels. 

The  center  has  a  staff  of  about  sixty  and  Is 
open  from  9  to  5,   five  days  a  week.     Plans  to 
build  a  new  building  to  house  an  expanded  ope- 
ration have  been  hindered  by   a  reduction  In 
funds  available  through  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Act.     The  center  Is  now  operat- 
ing with  a  five-year  stimulatory  grant  to  pay 
for  operating  expenses. 

STUYVESANT  POLYCLINIC 

Polyclinic  (Second  Avenue  at  East  9th  Street), 
which   Is  staffed  by  volunteers,  provides  only 
out-patient  services    In   twenty-four  depart- 
ments.    The  clinic  handles  up  to  25,000  visits 


a  year.  th.  majority  of  the*  elderly  persons 
fro»  the  Inmedlate  area.     An  estlaeted  75  par- 
cant  of  the  out-potlents  live  south  of  l«th 
Street.     Any  Indigent  person  Is  accepted  for 
care  at  Stuyvesant.     The  teas  are  alnlael. 
There  are  no  energency     services,  but  Poly- 
clinic has    an    arrangement  with  Bath  Israel. 

SERVICES  FOR  CMIL0REN 

The  Lower  East  Side  Health  Canter,  whose  dis- 
trict office  Is  on  East  25th  Street,  runs  three 
of  the  flva  locel  child  health  s tat  I ons--Med I  - 
son   Street    (Smith  Houses).   Avenue  0  (Lillian 
Weld  Houses)  and  Oelancey  Street  (Baruch 
Houses).       (Two  other  stations  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  East  3rd  Street  [First  Houses} 
era  directly  administered  by  Bellevue  Hospital.) 

The  child  health  stations  provide  free  care 
for  well  babies.      If  a  persistent  health  prob- 
lem Is  noticed,  the  child  Is  referred  to  a  hos- 
pital  clinic,  which  usually  means  an  Inconveni- 
ent wait  In  a  noisy  waiting-room.     Even  though 
these  stations  do  not  maximize  the  use  of  their 
facilities,  their  small   scale  end  quiet  atmos- 
phere respond  to  a  definite  need  tor  a  very 
localized  kind  of  child  health  care. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  decline  In  use  of 
the  city  health  stations.     About   19,000  visits 
ware  made  In   1967  and  slightly  moro  then  18,000 
during   1968.     Of  those  registered  at  the  health 
stations.  852,  or  15  percent,  were  less  than 
a  yoar  old;  4.791  were  pre-school  youngsters 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  flva. 

The  Lower  East  Side  Health  Conter  Is  also  res- 
ponsible for  health  services   In  all   the  schools 
public  and  parochial,  within   Its  district. 
Oental  clinics   located  In  five  seperato  public 
schools,    P.S.    I,    34.    6J.    140  and  188.  service 
only  public  school  enrollees.    (Other  dental 
clinics  are  available  at  the  Health  Center  It- 
self, the  Gouverneur  Health  Servlcos  and  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Cantor.)     The  basic  problem  with 
the  school  program  Is  a  shortage  of  nurses  and 
the  limits  of  their  services.     The  nurses  In 
the  program  are  restricted  to  routine  examina- 
tions, weight  chocks  and  eye  tests.     Aside  from 
having  Insufficient  time  to  deal  with  more 
serious  health  problems,  tho  school   care  system 
tends  to  divorce  the  child's  problems  from  the 
context  of  family   life  a„d  home  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Heelth's  child 
care  stations,  pre-natal,  pediatric  and  family 
planning  clinics  are  avallablo  at  four  area 
hospltals--Bel lovue.  Beth   Israel.  Columbus,  and 
New  York    Infirmary.      At  three  of    those  hospi- 
tal  I       IiDdr°SPOd  °"    t"or,t^  P«r=o«t  from 
1967  to  1968.     During  the  same  period  the  birth 
rate  at  tho  same  hospitals   Increased  by  almost 
five  percent. 

mL*?!  ?Ufflber  of  clinic  visits  decreased, 

the  statisticians  at  the  Gouverneur  Health 

IVill'll  y"',K??I,e,d  that  tho  P"«"ts  -no  <Hd 
bring  their  children  -ere  »lsslng  fewer  appoint- 
ments.    Gouverneur'*  experience  Is  mentioned 
because  It  belles  the  contention  of  some  ob- 
servers that  poor  people  often  neglect  their 
children's  health.     if  poorer  children  are 
ess  healthy  than  their  middle-class  paers.  It 
s  probably  because  of    Inadequeto  nutrition, 
nadequate  housing  and  Inadequate  health  fecl- 
rlllVt'    tlH!  Jar!nt*'    "cording   to  a  Gouverneur 
report,  tend  to  be  more  concerned  about  the 

Ik       rV'l'.  cr,'""-«"  ">•»  "out  their  own 
health.     The  high  «elk-ln  rate  In  pediatrics 
reflects  this  parental  concern. 

Special  pediatric  services  ere  elso  provided 


ot  Both   Israol  Wodlcal  Center  through  th»    |  SPY 
program  (Infant,  pro-school,  school-age.  youth). 
Enrollment!   Increased  from  1,000  In   1967  to 
3,200    In    1968.      Tho  program  will  eventually 
provide  medical  end  dental  cere,  psychological 
end  psychiatric  services   for  6,000  youngsters. 

A  now  program  at  Gouverneur  In  conjunction  with 
Operation  Hoedstort  screens   youngsters  attend- 
ing tho  pre-school   conters.     Complete  physical 
examinations  ere  now  available.     According  to 
e  spokosmon,  chockups  ot  the  centers  with 
follow-ups  whoro  necessary  at  Gouverneur  have 
onabled  tho  hoalth  unit  to  trlplo  the  volume 
of  treatment  previously  offored.  Heedstart 
funds  pay  for  a  pediatrician,  public  health 
nurso  and  public  health  technician. 


A    PROGRAM    FOR    HEALTH  CARE 


GOALS  FOR  HEALTH  CARE 

Good  health  signifies  moro  than  the  absence  of 
disease.     The  malntononco  of  good  health  re- 
qulros  tho  reorganization  of  health  programs 
for  an  assault  on  tho  social   and  environmental 
pathologies  that  nurture  physiological  Infir- 
mities. 

Tho  following  general   goals  are  geared  toward 
filling  the  serious  gaps   In  the  Lower  East 
Sldo's  health  servlcos  by  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacles   Indlcatod  oarller.     To  a  great  extent 
tholr  realization  depends  on  a  change  In  attl- 
tudo  on  the  part  of  health  providers  and  ad- 
ministrators and  patients  alike. 

Mooting  tho  Lower  East  Side's  health  service 
goals  will  not  roqulre  expensive  new  facilities 
nor  largo  amounts  of    land.     Tho  major  Install- 
ations for  a  systom  of  comprohens I ve  hoalth 
caro  already  oxlst   in  Bollovue  and  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  Conters  and  the  soon-to-be-comp I oted 
Gouvornour  Hospital.     What  Is  desperately  needed 
Is  a  reorganization  of  sorvlces  at  these  In- 
stitutions so  that  they  are  closely  related 
to  tho  other  parts  of  the  system:     the  smaller 
family   hoalth   centers,    nursing  homes  and  ex- 
tondod  core  facilities  that  would  provide  dally 
basic  hoolth  sorvlces  to  residents.     This  net- 
work of    local    facilities  could  be  accommodated 
In  smallor  new  buildings,  remodeled  quarters 
or  rontod  spaco   In  now  housing  or  buildings 
usod  for  other  public  services. 

More  than  most  similar  neighborhoods  the  Lower 
East  Side  has  tho  basic  footures.  although 
sovoral   are  embryonic,  of  a  comprehensive  health 
care  systom.     Two  major  teaching  hospitals  with 
a  full    rango  of   mod Ical-surglcal    ser v I cos--8eth 
Israol  and  Be  1 levuo--are  nearby  and  already  have 
strong  ties  to  the  neighborhood  and  Its  local 
health  servlcos.     Thoso  hospitals  should  be 
usod  for  poople  who  are  acutely  i I  I  or  require 
oxtonded.    Intensive  care.     At  the  next  level 
"n  the  community  Is  tho  now  Gouverneur  Hospital 


•hich  should  be  devoted  to  patients  who  are 
moderately  III   and  need  general  mod  I ca I -surg I - 
eel  care.     A  third   level  would  consist  of 
community  nursing  homes  and  extended  care  fa- 
cilities for  people  who  do  not  need  Intensive 
medical   attention.     The   last   link  would  be  the 
local    facilities  offering  comprehensive  out- 
patient care  and  stressing  preventive  medicine. 
At   this    Important    level    the   Lower  East  Side 
already  has  two  exemp I ars--the  NENA  Health 
Center  and  the  Gouverneur  Health  Services  Pro- 
gram--that  should  serve  as  models  for  addition- 
al  community  health  centers.     The  task  ahead 
Is  to  firmly  establish  all  parts  of  the  health 
care  system  and  get  them  working  together. 
Existing  out-patient  facilities  should  be  ex- 
panded and  new  facilities  created  to  allow  for 
six  visits  per  person  annually.    Instead  of  the 
present  two  or  three.     The  expansion  should 
Include  dental,  psychiatric,  narcotic,  and  al- 
coholic services  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  community.      All    out-paflent  services  should 
be  organized  as  team  operations,  with  desig- 
nated physicians  responsible  to  each  family, 
that  will  provide  a  coordinated  preventive, 
therapeutic,  and  educational   approach  to  health. 
This  form  of  organization  should   Include  peri- 
odic examinations  and  tests  as  preventive 
measures  and  systematic  follow-ups  of  patients 
referred  to  allied  In-patient  facilities. 

All    facilities  should  provide  a  framework  tor 
community  participation  In  the  formulation  of 
operating,  personnel,  and  fee  policies,  and  In 
the  evaluation  of  existing  services  and  the 
Initiation  of  new  and  needed  services.  Health 
administrators  must  at   last  recognize  that  the 
community   Itself    Is  an  excellent  Judge  of  what 
Its  health  service  requirements  are.      In  line 
with  more  consideration  of  the  community  as  an 
active  participant   In  health  matters,   the  hours 
of  out-patient  facilities  should  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  groups   In  the  commun- 
ity.    (For  example,   Sunday  hours  at  clinics 
serving  the  orthodox  Jewish  population  that 
will    not  visit  on   Saturday,   evening  hours  for 
working  men,  and  so  forth.)     The  setting  for 
health  care  should  preserve  human  dignity  and 
privacy,  meaning  that  long  waits,  fragmented 
and  aloof  treatment  and  other  de-human  I z I ng 
features  must  be  eliminated. 

Moreover     all  health  facilities  should  Include 
a  Job   training  component  to  relieve   the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  some  of    Its  non-medical 
duties.    Increase  employment  opportunities  In 
general,  provide  training  for  health  careers, 
and  enhance  the  community's   Involvement    In  the 
provision  ot  health  services.     The  bill  before 
•  Sate  Le9lsleture  that  would  permit  accred- 

iIS*«£XplTB!*  f°  tral"  P^lclan's  assistants 
and  other  Intermediate  health  workers   Is  an 
Important  step   In  this  direction. 

Coordinated  Interagency  programs  should  be 
created  to  combat  environmental   threats  to 
heol+ft  such  as  rats,    lead  poisoning,  and  poor 
heat,   through  education  and  preventive  measures. 

To    Improve  the  poor  accessibility  problem, 
additional   special  transportation  to  health 
facilities  might  be  established,  along  the 
lines  of  Gouverneur's  Jitney  service,   a  regu- 
larly  scheduled  mlcrobus  making  specific  stops 
to  pick  up  patients.     More   important,  new  fa- 
cilities must  be  located  to  fill  geographic 
gaps   In  the  health  care  pattern,  particularly 
above  Houston  Street  and   In  the  Chinatown  area. 
Besides  giving  residents  in  those  areas  nearby 
health  services,  this  would  relieve  the  patient 
load  end  thus   Increase  the  quality  of  services 
at  existing  cl Inlcs. 


The  problem  of  health  services  for  the  ageo 
must  be  approached  -Ith  particular  care.  First, 
hospitals  must  establish  geriatric  clinics 
equipped   to  deal    -Ith   the  unique  problems  of 
elderly  people.     Administrative  procedures 
should  be  devised  to  make  the  experiences  of 
visiting  the  clinic  easier  and  more  encouraging 
to  old  people.     For  example,  they  need  specific 
appointments  -Ith   short  waiting  periods,  rather 
than  having  to  sit    In  a  noisy,    cro-ded  clinic 
waiting  room.     Geriatric  clinics  should  coordi- 
nate their  activities  -Ith   the  Oepartment  of 
Social  Services  to  eliminate  double  processing 
for  medical  supplies  and  tees.     Humane  treat- 
ment of  each  clinic  visitor  as  a  person  -Ith 
individual  problems,  -hlch  should  be  a  staple 
element  of  all   health  care,  must  be  especially 
true  In  the  care  of  older  people. 

If  better  health  services  are  to  be  provided 
on  the  lower  East  Side,  more  medical  personnel 
will  have  to  be  attracted  to  the  area.     In  an 
era  of  shortages  among  professionals  and  an 
Increasingly  fragmented  and  complex  medical 
technology,   the  most  satisfactory  solution  may 
-ell  be  to  encourage  group  practices.  Such 
units  of  practitioners  will   also  be  receptive 
forms  for  comprehensive,  pre-paid  health  Insur- 
ance plans. 

No  amount  of  administrative  reorganization  nor 
encouragement  of  community  medicine  will  solve 
the  Lower  East  Side's  health  problems   If  the 
necessary  services  cannot  be  paid  for.  Despite 
great  difficulties  with  eligibility  levels, 
financing  and  delivery.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
have  set  a  precedent  for  national,  albeit 
limited,  health  Insurance  coverage  and  stan- 
dards of  treatment.     A  comprehensive  prepaid 
health   Insurance  plan,  as  part  of  a  national 
or  state  effort,  should  be  I nst I tuted . on  the 
Lower  East  Side.     The  network  of  health  services 
noted  above,  especially  the  neighborhood  health 
units,  would  be  supported  by  payments  through 
the  Insurance  plan.      Initially  Medicare,  Medi- 
caid and  third-party  payments  from  private 
Insurance  plans  would  buy  medical   services  for 
the   II  out  of  20  residents  now  enrolled  In 
these  plans.     Subsequently,  the  remaining  resi- 
dents who  do  not  have  any  coverage  would  be 
Included  In  the  new  plan. 

PLANNED  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Although  bureaucratic  machinery  moves  slowly, 
plans  for  several   Lower  East  Side  health  pro- 
jects that  will   help  considerably   In  closing 
the  gaps  and  meeting  the  goals  described  above 
are  already  underway.      It  Is  assumed  that 
these  proposals  will   proceed  as  scheduled  and, 
wherever  possible,  their  projected   levels  of 
activity  have  been   taken    Into  account    In  esti- 
mating future  needs.     In  some   Instances,  how- 
ever, the  plans  should  be  altered  so  that  the 
facilities  can  help  fill   the  most  critical 
deficiencies  first.     Suggestions  for  optimum 
utilization  have,   therefore,  been  Included. 

New  Gouverneur  Hospital 

After  continued  prodding  from  the  community, 
political   and  health  figures.  Mayor  Lindsay 
stated  that  the  new  hospital   at  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Clinton  and  Henry  Streets  will  be 
completed  by  June,  1971. 

The  hospital  was  planned  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive  In-patient  care.     Despite  assurances  from 
the  Department  of  Hospitals,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  an  undue  overemphasis  on  extended, 
acute  and   long-term  care.     Presently  the  occu- 
pancy rate  of   the  2,350  beds   In  the  general 
med I ca I -surg I ca I   departments  of  the  five  hospi- 


tals ooit  u 1 1  1 1  zed  by  residents  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  Is  higher  than  the  occupancy  rate 
for  the    1,516    long-tern  and  mental   care  beds. 
Nevertheless,  plans  now  call   for  using  116  of 
the  new  hospital's  206  beds  for  "extended,  but 
not  necessarily  permanent  care".     In  addition, 
en  unspecified  number  of  beds  will  be  devoted 
to  acute  medium  and  long-tern  pediatric  care. 

Obstetrics  and  all  but  the  simplest  surgical 
cases  will   still  have  to  be  taken  care  of  at 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center.     if  no  beds  are 
available  there,  patients  will  be  referred  to 
Bellevue  as  they  are  at  present.     Moreover,  If 
Beth  Israel's  proposed  IJO-200  bed  extended 
care  unit  to  be  built  with  State  Health  Oepart- 
ment funds   Is  realized  soon,  there  will  be  even 
less  need  tor  extended  care  services  at 
Gouverneur.     In  other  words,  the  average 
patient  requiring  a  short  hospital  stay  may 
face  the  same  difficult  situation  he  does  now. 
In    light  of    the  goal    enunciated  above,  making 
Gouverneur  a  community-type  hospital    for  the 
moderately  III  and  general  mad  I ca I - surg I ca I 
care,  the  planned  distribution  and  use  of  bed 
space  and  supporting  facilities  at  the  new 
hospital    should  be  reexamined. 

The  new  hospital  will    Incorporate  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic.     It  should  also  Include  a  nar- 
cotics program.     In  general,  the  now  hospital 
will  provide  the  opportunity,  as  well  as  tho 
space,  for  the  doslrable  reorganization  of  out- 
patient services  as  a  toam  operation.     A  Oe- 
partment of  Social   Services  office  Is  already 
Included.     The  Integration  of  this  sorvlco  with 
the  health  sorvlces  should  be  planned  In  con- 
Junction  with  community  representatives.  it 
appears  that  no  space  has  been  set  aside  for 
vocational   training.     This  function,  too,  should 
be  planned  with  the  participation  of  tho  health 
care  consumers. 

It  would  be  easy  for  tho  city  to  neglect  lt» 
responsibility  for  planning  the  hospital  and 
leave  the  Job  to  Beth   Israel  Medical  Confer, 
which  Is  charged  with  Gouvorneur's  operetlon 
and  administration.     Nevertheless,  a  total  of 
S20.5  million  Is  budgeted  for  a  facility  that 
should  be  an  Important   link  In  downtown 
Manhattan's  health  sorvlces  and  Its  programs 
end  policies  ought  to  reflect  the  needs  of  tho 
community.     Health  caro  consumers  should  also 
be  In  e  position  to  determine  whether  they  are 
getting  the  services  they  need.     Along  theso 
lines,  the  affiliation  contract  with  Beth  Israel 
should  establish  a  formal   structure  for  con- 
sumer Involvement.     Tho  organization,  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  such  a  consumers' 
board  should.be  determined  now,  before  the 
hospital  begins  operation. 


NENA  Health  Confer 

The  NENA  Health  Council,  which  no-  operates  an 
Innovative  neighborhood  hoalth  center  at  East 
Third  Street  and  Avenue  C,    Is  seeking  funds  to 
develop  a  permanent  Installation  In  the  same 
vicinity.     Plans  for  tho  new  center  have  boon 
hindered  by  a  reduction  of  monies  available  for 
operational  grants  under  tho  Foderal  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Act. 

The  present  facility.    In  operation  since  August, 
1969,  can  handle  an  annual    load  of  8,000  visits. 
Between  10,000  and  15,000  persons  from  the  area 
bounded  by  Houston  Street,  Avenue  A,    14th  Street 
and  the  East  River  would  be  served  by  the  new 
center.     The  NENA  center  Is  a  team  operation 
emphasizing  preventive  medicine,  and  Involving 
community  residents  at  tho  policy-making  level. 


Although  NENA  physicians  have  admitting  prlvl- 
loges  at  New  York  Infirmary,  tha  Cantar  Is 
Independent  of  0ny  hospital  or  medical  school. 
It   Is  this  vary   Independence  and  commitment  to 
a  commun I ty-ml nded  health  care  program  that 
make  NENA ' s  survival  precarious.     The  medical 
establishment  Influencing  the  distribution  of 
government  health  funds   Is  not  sympathetic  to 
this  type  of  operation. 

The  NENA  precodant  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  attainment  of  the  Lower  East 
Side's  health  service  goals.     It  has  provided  a 
neighborhood  health  center  for  families   In  the 
very  depressed  area  north  of  Houston  Street. 
It  concentrates  on  the   long-range  goals  of 
preventive  medicine  by  educating  residents 
about  the  necessity  of  regular  visits  and  In 
methods  of  combatting  environmental  menaces 
such  as  rats  and   leaded  paint.     Aside  from 
these  contributions,  en  expanded  NENA  cantar 
would  have  the  advantage  for  the  city  of  re- 
ducing the  burden  at  other  out-patient  facili- 
ties.    Clearly  some  way  must  be  found  to 
finance   Its  continuation  and  expansion. 

Tho  most  feasible  method  would  probably  be 
multiple  funding  to  allow  NENA  to  expand  Its 
present  oporatlon  beyond  a  five-day,   nine  to 
flvo  operation,  and  also  to  realize  Its  plans 
♦or  an  enlarged,  permanent  family  health  care 
center.     Rather  than  duplicating  services 
presently  offered  elsowhore,  NENA  should  have 
referral  privileges  to  the  larger  Institutions, 
with  results  sent  back  for  Inclusion   In  the 
patients'   records.     Future  plans  also  Include 
on  addiction  services  and  prevention  program  In 
conjunction  with  the  Addiction  Services  Agency, 
on  expanded  mental   health  component  (not 
currontly  financed  by  tho  Public  Health  Service) 
and  job  training. 

Chinatown  Health  Canters 

Since   Immigration  barriers  were  dropped  In  1962, 
Chinatown's  population  now  estimated  at  40,000 
to  50,000  has  beon  Increasing  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  to  5,000  annually.     Because  of  linguistic, 
cultural  and  rollglous  differences,   the  Chinese 
are  probably  the  most  Isolated  group  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.     Getting  the  residents  to 
participate   In  the  planning  of  a  health  center 
and  then  encouraging  them  to  use   It   Is,  there- 
tore,  all   the  more  difficult.     Nevertheless,  the 
very   Isolation  of  the  community  makes   It  partic- 
ularly necessary  to  Include  consumers  from  the 
Mart  In  order  to  Insure  that  the  services  will 
inoot  their  needs.     The  method  of  delivery  must 
be  adjusted  to  accommodate  the  large  numbers  of 
now   Immigrants  and  elderly  persons  who  have 
difficulty  acclimating  themselves  to  an  alien 
onv I ronment . 

In  responso  to  this  critical  situation  there 
are  plans  for  two  out-patient  operations  to 
sorve  Chinatown's  burgeoning  population.  The 
Gouverneur  Health  Services  program  has  prepared 
a  proposal   to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity for  establishing  a  satellite  center. 
Also,  Beekman-Oowntown  Hospital,  a  voluntary 
hospital  at  170  William  Street,  has  been  autho- 
rized to  start  a  clinic.     Support  Is  being 
sought  from  several   foundations  to  cover  a 
prospective  operating  deficit  of   $500,000  for 
five  years.     Both  centers  will   probably  operate 
out  of  rentod  quarters. 

Beekman  now  operates  a  minibus  between  Mulberry 
Stroet  and  Its  main  building  on  a  regular  five- 
day  a  week  schedule.     The  Beekman  clinic  would 
initially  serve  about    10,000  persons  with  minor 
problems  as  well   as  providing  screening.  More 
serious  cases  would  be  transported  to  William 
Street  by  tha  minibus. 


The  Gouverneur  Chinatown  Clinic,  similar  to 
the  Judson  Health  Center,  would  service  about 
25,000  persons.     Comprehensive,  feml ly-orlented 
ambulatory  care  would  be  available,  as  well  as 
In-home  care  for  the  chronically  III. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  overall 
health  situation  here,  as   In  the  other  Lower 
East  Side  neighborhoods.   Is  closely  related  to 
problems  such  es  poor  housing.     A  broad-based 
health  facility  can  provide  an  opportunity  to 
galvanize  community  support  for  an  attack  on 
other  problems  that  are  linked  to  health 
serv I ces . 

MEETING  HEALTH  NEEDS    IN   INADEQUATELY  SERVICED 
AREAS 

In  addition  to  the  services  already  planned, 
additional   facilities  will   be  needed  to  provide 
the  standard  of  medical   care  that  the  Lower 
East  Side  should  be  receiving.     These  are 
discussed  below  In  terms  of  out-patient  and 
I  n-pat I ent  care . 

Out-Patlent  Care 

The  combined  existing  medical    facilities  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  are  equipped  to  handle  about 
453,000  out-patient  visits  annually.  (See 
Table    26    )     By  1975,  assuming  that  a  new  and 
expanded  NENA  Health  Center  Is  ready,  the  com- 
bined facilities  will   still   provide  only  an 
average  of  2.4  visits  per  person.      If  the  NENA 
Center   Is  not  complete,  the  rate  of  visits  per 
person  will  be  2.2.      In  order  to  raise  the 
average  number  of  annual   contacts  to  about  six 
per  person  Including  dental   care  and  special 
services,  additional   facilities  will   be  needed 
to  handle  more  than  700,000  additional  visits 
a  year,  an  Increase  of  almost  200  percent. 
(An  average  of  six  visits  a  year  Is  a  reason- 
able goal,   considering  that  such  a  large  part 
of  the  population  consists  of  children  and 
elderly  persons,  and  that  many  Lower  East  Side 
residents  require  treatment  for  drug  addiction, 
alcoholism,   and  psychological  disorders.) 

TABLE  26 

Estimated  Out-Patlent  Visits  by 
Lower   East   Side  Residents"  1967-1968 


Facl  I  1 ty 


Annual  Out- 
Patient  Visits 


Bellevue  Hospital  Center 
Beth    Israel  Medical  Center 
Gouverneur  Health  Services 

Program 
Stuyvesant  Polycl Inlc 
Judson  Health  Center 
Columbus  Hospital 
NENA  Health  Center 
Lower  East  Side  Health  Center 

(chl Idren's  cl Inlcs) 

Total 


183,500 
63,000 

100,000 
18,750 

8.700 
16,000 

8,000 

54,800 
452,750 


This  does  not  mean  that  the  existing  facilities 
will  have  to  double   In  size,  althouqh  sub- 
stantial expansion  Is  necessary.     It  does  mean 
that  the  available  facilities  will  have  to  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In 
fact.    If  some  of  the  other  goals  are  attained, 
such  as   Increased  training  for  health  careers 
and   Improved  transportation  and  hours  of  oper- 
ation, the  a  I  I  -  I mportant  goal  of  Increasing 
contact  between  the  patient  and  the  professional 
health  provider  will  be  much  more  easily  reached. 
Deployment  of  mobile  health  units  will  also 
help  to  Increase  contacts. 


Assuming   that  the  Chinatown  clinics  -III  bo 
able  to  handle  a  portion  of  the  Lower  East  side 
population,  and  the  NENA  Health  Center  Is  co«- 
VSllZ  0r">  sorvln9  «  population  of    10,000  to 
15,000  persons,  at   least  two  good-sited  addi- 
tional   out-patient   facilities   .Ml    Co  needed 
by    1975.      These  clinics,    which  would  offer 
comprehensive,  f  am  I  I y-or I  en ted  out-patient 
services,  should  be   located  northeast  of 
Tompkins  Square  Park  and  In  the  Delencey- 
Essex  Street  Area.     They  should  be  equipped  to 
handle  between  50.000  and  60,000  contacts 
annually,    about   the  same  volume  now  handled  at 
the  Beth   Israel  Medical  Center.     These  facili- 
ties could  raise  the  number  of  annual  medical 
visits  to  600,000  to  700.000.     With  an  Increase 
In  para-profess lona  I   and  clerical   staff  to 
relieve  physicians  of  some  of  their   less  tech- 
nical and  administrative  duties,  and  on  accom- 
panying   Increase    In  hours  of   operation  to  seven 
days  a  week,   the  goal  of  six  visits  per  person 
could  most    likely  be  met. 

Any  new  facilities  should  be  planned  as  team 
operations  emphasising   the  preventive  nature 
of  health  care  while  providing  the  means  to 
dea     swiftly  and  effectively  with  periodic 
health  cr  I  ses  . 

Some  health  planners  feel  that  even  the  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Center  concept  Is  too  broad  to 
Provide  adequate  preventive  care  on  a  personal 
basis.      They   propose  an  arrangement  whereby 
three  or  four  doctors  operating  out  of  a  con- 
Verted  apartment,    In  a  housing  project  perhaps, 
could  handle  8,000  to  10.000  patients.  Patients 
could  be  screened  at  this   level   and  then 
referred  to  a  more  centralized  unit.  Treat- 
ment  In  an  out-patient  department,  which 
averages  J35  to  S40  per  patient  visit,  could 
be  reduced  to  $10  through  the  form  of  decentral- 
jzatlon.     The  plan   Is  relatively  Inexpensive, 

ts  facilities  could  be  acquired  easily,  and 
It  could  be  Implemented  fairly  rapidly. 

TABLE  27 

Estimated  Emergency  Visits 
by  Lower  East  Side  Residents 


Fac  I  I  I ty 


Annual  Emer- 
gency  Visits 


Bellevue  Hospital   Center  40,500 

Beth   Israel  Medical  Center  27,000 

Columbus  Hospital  16,000 
Gouverneur  Health  Services 

Program  22,500 

Total  106,000 


In-Patlent  Care 

|t  appears  that  the  present  In- 
tles.  with  the  addition  of  the 
Gouverneur  Hospital,  should  be 
Immediate  future.  This  assumes 
Lower  East  Side  residents  will 
access  to  more  than  a  third  of 
beds  at  the  five  most  utilized 
Beekman-Oowntown ,  Beth  Israel, 
York  Infirmary  and  Bellevue. 

These  hospitals  can  provide  606,000  patient 
days   If  beds  are  occupied  300  days  each  year. 
Using  the  most  recent  Health  Department  statis- 
tics on  discharges  and   lengths  of  stay,  by 
1975  the  Lower  East  Side's  population  will  re- 
quire about  250,000  patient  days  annually. 
This   Is  based  on  an  average  stay  of   12.6  days 
with  a  hospitalization  rate  of  98  discharges/ 


pat  lent  f ac  I  I  I  - 
beds  In  the  new 
adequate  for  the 

however,  that 
have  Immediate 
the  general  care 
hospitals  -- 
Columbus,  New 


1.000  persons.     If  the  goals  of  IncreeHnp. 
out-p.t. .nt  visits   and  redirecting  health  %„. 

larl \rt  IXimtlli*  Sr«*«nt've  rethar  than  crisis 
care  are  attained,  these  rates  will,  hopeful  « 
ba  substantially  lower.  «pa»unv. 

COMBATTING  £NV IRONMEMTAI  THRCATS  TO  HEALTH 
Involve  a  combination  of   governmental    ,r  „„ 

■  SWSSX! "  ■•<"•"  «•"»!  - 

Lead  Poisoning 

A  program  aimed  at  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
'•ad  poisoning  must    Involve  a  combination  of 
prevention  and  detection.     Enforcement  of 
newly  enacted  legislation  requiring  landlords 
to  remove  paint  containing  more  than  one  per- 
cent lead     or  to  shaeth  those  walls,  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  reduction  of  lead 
poisoning      But  this  legislation  can  bo  effec- 
tive only  If  the  buildings  where  the  problem 
axlsts  can  be  located  and  followed  up  with  a 
strong  enforcement  program.     Also,  penalties 
must  ba  stiff  enough  to  Induco  the  landlords' 
cooperat I  on . 

Therefore,    Immediately  after  porlodlc  tasting 
Indicates  the  likelihood  of   lead  poisoning  In 
a  child,   the  city  must  Intervono  to  ordor  an 
examination  of  all  apartments   In  the  building 
where  the  child  lives  and  send  In  an  emergency 
education  foam  to  warn  all   paronts.     If  land- 
lords do  not  act  within  f I vo  days,  the  city 
should  send  In  repair  craws  to  cover  the  walls. 

A  major  oducatlon  effort  must  ba  conducted  on 
the   local    level    In  forms  that  rosldonts  can 
understand.     In  addition  to  publicizing  symp- 
Toms  of  tho  disease,  paronts  must  be  urged  to 
stop  their  children  from  nibbling  on  paint  or 
plaster  chips,  to  seek  medical   attontlon  Imme- 
diately  If  a  child  has  been  doing  this,  and. 
to  clean  up  fallen  plocos  of  paint  and  piaster 
and  to  cover  crumbling  walls.     Tho  mobile  out- 
reach hoolth  units  would  be  an  excellent  medium 
for  disseminating  Information  on  lead  poisoning. 

Local  health  services  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize and  respond  to  the  problem.     Their  ectlons 
shou Id  I nc  I  ude  : 

•  Routine  Inquiries  about  pica  (the  abnormal 
craving  for  non-food  substances)   In  all  young 
chl Idren. 

•  Re-oveluetlng  at  regular  Intervals  children 
with  pica  who  did  not  Initially  demonstrate 
a  toxic  blood  lovol    in  tests. 

•  8lood  tostlng,  wherever  feasible,  of  ell 
children  not  living  In  housing  projects  until 
other  mothods  for  testing  for  tho  presence  of 
lead  In  the  body  are  available. 

As  port  of  the  preventive  compolgn,  research 
should  be  conducted  Into  the  causos  of  pica, 
the  condition  that  afflicts  most  of  the  children 
who  demonstrate  abnormal    lead   levels.      If   It  Is 
found  that  pica  Is  causod,  ot  least  partially, 
by  a  nutritional   deficiency.    If  night  be  easier 
to  control    lead  poisoning  by  eliminating  tho 
ot  pica. 

Rats 

The  best  way  to  rid  the  Lower  (est  Side  of  rats 


would  bo  to  roplaco  tho  area's  Of  I ep I  doted 
housing.     A  nort  Immodiate  program  should  In- 
volve substantial    Improvements   In  refuse  collec- 
tion, search-and-dostroy  campaigns   In  the  areas 
-here  rets  havo  been  most  often  reported,  and 
educating  landlords  and  tenants  on  rat  control 
techniques.     This  could  bo  dono  on  a  local  com- 
mun  ty  level,  possibly  through  the  proposed 
Environmental  Police,  as  -oil   as  by  the  city. 
Where  residents  engago   In  clean-up  campaigns, 
they  should  be  able  to  expect  and  receive  full 
corporation  from  the  Oepartmont  of  Sanitation, 
which  has  not  always  boon  the  case  In  the  pest. 
,     °ducatlon  campaign  pursuod  on  the   local  level, 
n  much  the  samo  manner  as  on  anti-lead  poison- 
ing effort,  can  concentrate  on  the  obvious,  but 
necessary,  provontlon  measures  such  as  covering 
garbage  cans  and  kooplng  all    food  In  tightly 
covered  contelnors. 


PAYING  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES 

If  good  hoolth  and  modlcal   services  are  to  be 
provided  two  typos  of  costs  must  be  met: 
tho  tocllltles  must  be  built  end  equipped 
and  then  the  costs  of  dispensing  the  services 
--salaries  for  medical  professionals  and 
operating  costs  for  the  bu I  I d I ngs--must  be 
paid.     Medical    facilities  aro  extraordinarily 
costly-tho  new  Gouverneur  Hospital  will  cost 
more  than  J20  million  for  216  beds  —  end 
cannot  bo  built   In  any  quantity  except  through 
public   financing.      Fortunately,   most  of  the 
needed   Invostment   In  major  medical  facilities 
serving  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  already  under- 
way:    Bollevue  and  Gouverneur  Hospitals  are 
being  robullt  at  a  combined  cost  In  excess 
of  JIOO  million  and  additions  are  being  made 
to  Bath    Israel    Hospital.      If  additional 
Investment    Is   required,    It  will    probably  be 
channeled  through  the  two  public  benefit 
corporations  charged  with  building  health  and 

««h  £    ♦f?c!"!,os:     the  New  York  STate  Hialfh 
and  Mental    Hyglone    Facilities  Improvement 
Corporation,  which   Is  already  In  operation 
and   Tho  nowly  omorgent  New   York  City  Health 
and  Hospitals  Corporation.     Both  agencies 
will  use  appropriated  funds,  bond  Issues  and 
Federal  programs  for  buildings  and  equipment. 

In  regard  to  the  Increasingly  difficult  problem 
of  pay  ng  the  consumer  costs  of  health  care. 
th„  only  reasonable  solution   Is  a  national 
health   Insurance  plan.     Such  a  plan  would  not 
only  offer  pro-paid,  comprehensive  health  care 
but  should  bo  used  as  an  Instrument  for  reform- 
ing the  present  f oe- f or-servl ce  health  cere 
revolving  around   Indopendont  private  practi- 
tioners. 

It  national  or  state-wide  Insurance  plans, 
along  tho  lines  proposed   In  the  recent  report 
of  the  American  Assembly  or  by  the  Mayor's 
Commission  on   Inflation  and  Economic  Welfare 
cannot  bo  roolfzod  soon,  a  pre-paid  health 
insurance  plan  should  bo  formulated  for  the 
Lower  East  Side.     Such  a  plan  would  operate 

ocal  health  services:     extended  care  and  nurs- 
ing homes  and   the   system  of   primary  health 
care  cantors  throughout  the  community.  It 
would  also  make  payments  for  services  rendered 
to  subscribers  by  other  ports  of   the  system: 
tho  community   hospital    (I.e.   Gouverneur  Hospl- 
TBl     and  Bellevue  and  Beth   Israel    for  Intensive 
medical  care. 

As  a  first  step  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and 
existing  third-party  payments  would  be  assigned 
to  the   local    Insurance  corporation.  Other 
groups,  possibly  based  on  housing  projects  or 
local   associations,  would  be  organized  In  pre- 
paid plans.     Eventually  these  groups  and  those 


covered  by  existing  arrangements  would  bo 
merged  Into  one  corporation  representing  local 
health  care  consumers   (i.e.  policyholders  In 
tho  corporation),  health  professionals  and 
health  off Iclals. 

Although  the  smaller  health  plans  would  be 
easier  to  organize,    larger,  more  diverse 
groupings  would  be  easier  to  finance  because 
of  the  Inclusion  of  higher  Income  residents  and 
the  balancing  out  of  health  risks.     The  corpo- 
ration would  be  financed  by  premiums  levied 
against  policyholders  who  would  presumably  In- 
clude a  majority  of  the  residents.     The  amount 
of  the  premium  would  be  set  In  proportion  to 
adjusted  gross   Income.     For  those  whose  Income 
Is  too  low  to  pay  the  full    premium,  the  balance 
or,    It  necessary,   the  full   amount  would  be  paid 
from  funds  made  available  by  the  Departments  of 
Health  and  Social   Services,   federal  grants  and 
other  sources. 

Foo  schedules  would  be  set  at  reasonable  levels 
and  administered  so  as  to  strongly  encourage 
physicians  to  affiliate  In  group  practices 
either  privately  or  In  the  community  health 
centers,  such  as  operated  by  NENA.     All  city 
and  cooperating  voluntary  hospitals  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  corporation  to  provide  a  com- 
plete range  of  diagnostic,  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitative  services  to  subscribers.  In 
addition  to  their  regular  medical   and  surgical 
services.     Nursing  homes  and  extended  care  fa- 
cilities would  also  participate   in  the  plan. 

As  the  experience  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
has  shown.    Insurance  and  health  care  plans 
by  themselves  will   not  produce  better  health 
services.     Both  of  these   limited  Improvements 
have  been   Imposed  on  a  health  care  system  of 
physicians,  hospitals  and  clinics  that  Is 
privately  motivated  and  controlled  and  offers 
a  distinctively  Inferior  type  of  cure  to 
people  who  cannot  pay  for   It  directly.  The 
bll    Ions  of   dollars  spent  by  government  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  for  health  care  for  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  have  simply  been  absorb- 
ed by  the  existing  private  system  where  It 
has  driven  up  costs  for  all  consumers  and 
tal led  to  produce  any  reforms   In  medical 
training  or  the  organization  of  medical  prac- 
t  ce.     Any  comprehensive  health  Insurance 
plan  must  be  linked  to  changes   in  the  medical 
professions.     Such  plans  should  reduce  health 
costs  to  all   consumers  by  stressing  preven- 
tive medicine  as  against  the  much  more  cost- 
ly hospitalization.     (Experience   In  other 
health  plans  has  shown  that  only  about  two 
hospital  beds  per  1,000  subscribers  are  re- 
quired compared  to  four  for  the  population 

usUed  f*  IT*  p'ans-}     Th«V  shou'd'also  be 
used  to  help  stimulate  new  forms  of  medical 
organization,   such  as  group  practices  or 
ZllVtt  lan\workl"9  on  salary  In  community 
health  centers  that  will   provide  more  rel la- 

th»;     »5  U?!VVn<3    ,e"   cost,V  heal+h  care 
than   Indlv  dual  practitioners  or  the  typical 

loll  i  V*  ?!  h  c<        If  enough  med,caI  »■"- 

power   Is  to  be  available  to  provide  the  need- 
nol    w  u    T'  :ra,nin9  °<   "»•<"«■  person- 

,    "'  hm  t0  60  changed  and  broadened, 
t??  ™  concept  of    the    Individual  prac- 

titioner as  the  repository  of  all  ability  and 
know  edge  will    have  to  be   re-cast.      New  sMM 

Ull  'a  drn«°  VaMotVf  "«al™  a»0  ^dlca. 
Tasks  and  new  ways  of    training  people  for 

celterlnn  «ork-study  situation,  perhaps 

centering  on  a  community  health  plan,  will 
have  to  be  Introduced. 


9-  SCHOOLS     AND  EDUCATION 


SUMMARY 


SCHOOLS   AND  EOUCATION 

The  Lower  East  Side's  schools  need  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  Improvement.     Population  studies 
Indicate  that  enrollment  peaks  In  the  elementary 
and  middle  grades  can  be  expected  within  the 
next  few  years;  moreover,  higher  percentages 
of  children  will  be  of  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Chinese 
origin,  thus  requiring  additional  programs  to 
overcome   language  handicaps. 

Total   figures  seem  to  show  that  there  Is  enough 
space  to  accommodate  the  pupil  population,  but 
In  actuality  some  schools  are  overcrowded  while 
others,  not  filled  to  capacity,  are  obsolete 
and  utterly   Inadequate.     The  recent  redlstrlct- 
lng  plan,  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  shortly, 
divides  the  neighborhood   In  an   Insensitive  and 
short-sighted  manner,    lessening  the  effective- 
ness    of  parent  groups  and  discouraging  coopera- 
tive community  participation.     Children's  read- 
ing scores  are  substantially  below  city  and 
national   averages,   despite  the  fact  that  con- 
siderable money   Is  being  spent  on  a  range  of 
special  programs. 

The  proposals  below  for  building  new  schools 
are  aimed  at  providing  the  necessary  space  and 
surroundings  for  modern  education.     This  means 
replacing  obsolete  buildings  even  If  enroll- 
ment statistics   Indicate  a  momentary  surplus 
of  seats.     That  Is,  obsolete  schools  are  un- 
ftt  places  for  children  to  learn  In;  their 
space   Is  not  adequate  for  modern  teaching 
methods  and  special  activities.     The  proposals 
also  assume  the  gradual   conversion  of  the  pres- 
ent grade  organization  to  a  4-4-4  system.  Eight 
new  elementary  schools  providing  10,200  seats, 
and  four  new  Intermediate  schools  (one  of  which 
Is  already  scheduled  for  completion   In  1972) 
are  proposed,  to  replace  obsolete  buildings  and 
reduce  crowding.     It   Is  suggested  that  the  pre- 
1920  buildings  housing  P.S.    169  and  P.S.  91, 
for  maladjusted  children,  be  replaced,  not  ne- 
cessarily on  the  Lower  East  Side.     There  Is 
already  underway  a  needed  addition  to  Seward 
Park  High  School,  the  only  remaining  high  school 
In  the  area. 

Priorities  for  rebuilding  have  been  set  bearing 
In  mind  the  factors  of  obsolescence,  overcrowd- 
ing, projected  changes  In  enrollment,  and  mini- 
mizing relocation.     Suggestions  are  made  to  com- 
bine new  schools  with  alr-rlghts  housing,  locate 
schools  on  underused  perk  land,  or  on  the  same 
site  as  old  schools. 

The  program  and  curriculum  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  schools  are  not  fulfilling  their  respon- 
sibility to  educate  the  children,  to  give  them 


Intellectual  end  emotional   confidence,  encourage 
their  Inqulsltlvoness.  and  capture  their  Imagi- 
nations.    Therefore  the  proposals  for  reform 
stress  the  need  for  radical   change  In  approach 
and  In  teacher  recruitment.     Less  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  rlqorous  discipline,  stand- 
ardized tests  and  grades,  and  completion  of  a 
prescribed  syllabus,  end  more  on  devising  In- 
novative methods  and  attracting  sympathetic 
teachors  with  original  Ideas. 

Curriculum  reform  cannot  take  place  on  a  wide- 
spread scale  unloss  the  educational  system 
dismantles   Its  cumbersome  bureaucracy.     It  has 
been  found  that  effective  schools  can  be  run 
without  the  plethora  of  official    forms  and 
clerical  workers  now  existing.     Smaller  schools 
with  a   less   Institutional  environment  could 
reduce  the  need  for  red  tape  and  complex  proce- 
dures, and  would  also  provide  an  atmosphore 
more  conducive  to  the  growth  and   learning  pro- 
cesses of  young  chlldron. 

Two  aspects  of  the  schools'   relation  to  the 
community  were  considered.     First,  the  bureau- 
cracy allows  no  real   channels  for  parent  opinion 
to  be  effective,  a  problem  which   leads  to 
frustration  and  blttorness  on  both  sides.  Thoro 
fore  Instead  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Associations 
a  system  of  Schoo I -Commun I ty  committees  Is 
proposed,  to  deal  with  broader  problems  of 
program  and  such,  and  to  give  the  community 
more  of  a  role  In  determining  what  goes  on  In 
the  schools. 

Secondly,  the  schools  can  no  longer  remain  Iso- 
lated and  disconnected  from  the  neighborhood 
as  they  havo   In  the  past.     Tho  worst  effect 
of  this  Isolation  Is  to  produce  In  the  children 
the  feeling  that  school    Is  unrelated  to  tho 
rest  of  their   lives  (as  Indeed  It  often  Is). 
The  school  must  reach  out  Into  the  community 
In  many  ways--by  remaining  open  longer  hours 
for  non-school  activities,  by  welcoming  visit- 
ing teachers  who  are  local  community  people 
with  skills  to  offer,  and  by  drawing  upon  the 
resources  of  settlement  houses,  craft  shops, 
artists,   and  others  to  broadon  the  education 
offered. 


POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT 
TRENDS 


The  ethnic  diversity  of  tha  Lower  East  Side's 
population   Is  what  gives   It  tha  vitality  It 
has  historically  possessed,  and  Is  one  of  the 
sources  of   Its  potentiality  to  become  an  excit- 
ing urban  center.     At  the  semo  time  this  very- 
diversity  contributes  to  and  aggravates  the 
community's  worst  problems.      In  the  field  of 
education,  tha  fact  that  two  of  the  pupil  groups 
(Chinese  end  Spanish)  often  have  severe  lan- 
guage barriers   Is  a  major  obstacle.     Also  the 
dlfforenco  betweon  home  backgrounds  with  Orien- 
tal.   Latin.  Af ro-Amerlcen  and  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
ditions, though   It   Is  a  rich  resource  for  learn- 
ing, often  becomes.    In  today's  unimaginative 
classrooms,  only  a  pretext  for  division  and 
leek  of  understanding.     Somehow  the  school  sys- 
tem must  find  a  way  to  draw  upon  those  tradi- 
tions without  annihilating  them,   and  create 
an  atmosphore  In  which  each  student  can  define 
his  personal   and  community  Identity,  while 
learning  tho  skills  necessary  to  function  ef- 
toctlvoly  In  contempcrary  American  urban  soci- 
ety.    For  this  reason  this  chapter  opens  with 
a  rathor  detailed  analysis  of  the  ethnic  break- 
down of  students   In  tho  Lower  East  Side's 
schools. 


ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 

Elemontary.    I ntermod late,    and  Junior  High  School 


Enrollment  peaks  are  expected  In  the  elementary, 
ntormodleto,  and  Junior  high  schools   In  about 
1977.     This  growth  will  be  a  result  of  several 
factors:     continued  replacement  of  the  older, 
white  population  In  smaller  households  by 
youngor  and   larger  family  groups;  In-mlgratlon 


of  Chinese  families;  ana  construction  on  land 
that  Is  now  substantially  vacant. 

A  comparison  of  school  enrollments  for  the 
Lower  East  Side's  public  housing  projects  showed 
that  there. was  a  net  decrease  of   1,265  In  the 
school   population  In  all  the  projects  from  1962 
to  1967,   reflecting  the  decline   In  the  average 
size  of  households   In  public  housing.  Slight 
Increases   In  kindergarten  enrollment  occurred 
In  two  of  the  newer  projects  and  the  Junior 
high  school  enrollment  rose  In  three  older  pro- 
jects, an   Indication  of  the  maturation  of  fa- 
milies  In  public  housing  and  the  entry  of  younq- 
er  faml lies. 

Total  enrollment  for  the  elementary  and  middle 
grades,  as  shown  In  the  following  Tables,  dec- 
lines by  6  percent,   from  26.719  In  1962  to 
25,077   In   1969.     Accompanying  this  decline  were 
substantial   changes  In  ethnic  composition. 
Durlno  the  period  from  1962  to  December,  1968. 
the  proportions  of  Puerto  RIcan  students  rose 
from  54  to  60  percent  of  the  total,  although 
Puerto  Rlcans  represented  only  about  35  percent 
of  the  area's  population   (a  result  of  the  com- 
paratively  larger  size  and  youthfulness  of 
Puerto  RIcan  households).     In  all,  61  percent 
of  elementary  and  middle-school  students  were 
of  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  In   1968.  Negro 
enrollment  has  remained  fairly  constant,  repre- 
senting  16  percent  of  the  total    In   1962  and 
14  percent   In   1968.  which  Is  roughly  proportion- 
al  to  the  total   Negro  population  of  the  Lower 
East  Side.     The  portion  of  the  enrollment  made 
up  of  whites.  Orientals,  end  non-Puerto  Rlcans 
of  Spanish-speaking  origin  dropped  from  30  per- 
cent In    1962  to  25  percent  In   1968.     An  even 
greater  decline  occurred   In  the  white  enroll- 
ment than   Is  obvious  from  the  statistics.  In 
1968,  whites  represented  only    10  percent  of 
the  elementary  and    middle-school  enrollment, 
although  they  comprised  almost  half  of  the 
total   population.     The  disparity  reflects  the 
fact  that  white  households  tend  to  be  older 
have  fewer  school-aged  children,  and  are  more 
likely  to  send  their  children  to  parochial 
schoo I s . 


1962 


TABLE  28 

Ethnic  Distribution  and  Enrollments 
Elementary   and  Middle  Schools.' 
1962   and    1 968 


Total 
Enro I  I  me n  t 


Negro 


Puerto  RIcan 


Othersta) f 


E 1 omontary 

19. 195 

3.035 

16 

10, 

.917 

57 

5,243 

27 

Middle 

7,524 

1  .  167 

1  6 

3, 

,530 

47 

2,827 

38 

Total 

26.719 

4.202 

16 

14, 

447 

54 

8,070 

30 

Tota  1 

1968 

Enrol Iment 

Neqro 

t 

Span  1 sh-speak 1 nq 

t 

Or 

■  1  enta 1 

f 

Others 

t 

E 1 ementary 

17,983 

2.351 

13 

1  1  . 

384 

63 

2,565 

1  4 

1  ,683 

9 

Mlddlo 

7,094 

1  ,049 

15 

4, 

150 

59 

1  ,  102 

16 

793 

1  1 

Total 

25,077 

3,400 

14 

15, 

534 

61 

3,667 

1  5 

2,476 

10 

(a)  includes  white,  Oriental,   and  other  Spanish-speaking  people. 
Source:     New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
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Or  entel  enrollment  In  the  District  3  and  Two 
Bridges  schools,  however,    Incraasad  22  parcant 
n  Just  two  yaars,   from  2,490  In   1966  to  3,016 
In   1968.     The  accompanying  decraesa  In  tho  Negro 
and  white  school  population   Is  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  clearing  of  tenements  for  new 
housing,  particularly  In  the  Seward  Perk  Renew- 
al Area. 

but?^l?°\Kf  f?#  8tot,*tlcs  on  ethnic  dlstrl- 
w-i   h  ♦     *k       olom»"tery  »nd  middle  schools 
validate  the  contention  that  Puerto  Rlcens  are 

Lo*J°fI!*  lVS*lng  y°un9«st  portion  of  the 

Lower  East  Side  population.     While  there  are 

i?«I-«+?a7C0*^"9?**O#  N09r°'   0r'«"tel.    and  white 
11^,   \l     +  ?6   lnt°™«<J'»te  and  junior  high 
schools  then  In  the  elementary  schools,  the 

SlxtvSth!LtrU6  f1*  P°erto  Rlcan  Population, 

enrlnl    !e  P°/^nt  of  tne  o'ementary  school 
enro    mont  and  59  percent  of  the  middle-school 

!?^\-         U?rt°  R'C8n  '-•s'Oont  births  at  the 
rln°,  I  5 "  °  rnt8ry  sch00'  PupMs  were  born 
ranged  from  45  to  57  percent  of  the  total,  there 
must  have  been  an  Influx  of  Puerto  Rlcan  fa- 
milies with  young  children   In  the  early  I960's 

roM^ntf ,  "I,™*   '°r9er     shora  °<  sc^01 
R?r«?        *in  °"*ulng  yoars.     Since  Puerto 

rlt,,     lr.?S  °r*  Stl"   8t  ,oost  h°"  of  all 
resident   births,    this   portion  of    the  schoo 
population  will   probably  continue  to  expand, 
unloss  new  housing  brings   large  numbers  of 
CMn»T  ;h,r»f«»'"«  or  the  Influx  of 

^1*1  ,om,llos  '^places  Puerto  Rlcan  resi- 
dents  In  the  sections  near  Chinatown. 

High  School 

Seward  Park  High  School    Is  the  only  high  school 
serving  the  Lower  East  Side  since  Metropolitan 
Vocational  High  School   closed   In   1969.  Be- 
cause of  the  district's  poor  public  transporta- 
tion    Seward  Park  draws   Its  students  from  a 
smaller  area  than  most  of  the  city's  other  hlqh 
schools.     Nevertheless,  since  1961    Its  enroll- 
ment has   Increased  by  32  percent,  a  result  of 
both  the  phasing  out  of  Metropolitan  Vocational 
os  well  as  tho   1950-51   birth  peak. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  proportion  of  Seward  Park's 
enrol  mont   Increasod  from  17  to  31   percent  bet- 
ween  1962  and   1968.     During  the  same  period 
Nogro  enrollment  rose  from  15  to  20  percent 
and  the  proportion  of  "others"   (white  and  ' 
Oriental    In   1962)  dropped  from  68  to  49  percent. 
The  causes  of   these  shifts  can  be  traced  to  the 
same  overall   population  factors  cited  for  the 
primary  schools. 


TABLE  30 

Seward   Park  Hlqh  School 
Enro I  I mont  and   Ethnic  Distribution , 
1962   -    1961  ' 


TURNOVER    IN  ENROLLMENT 

Information  on  the  rate  of  student  turnover  Is 
useful  as  an  Indicator  of  community  stability, 
and  reveals  something  about  the  degree  of  edu- 
cational continuity  that  can  be  expected.  CThe 
turnover  rate  means  the  total  number  of  admis- 
sions and  withdrawals  In  proportion  to  total 
enrol Iment. ) 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  principals 
of  several   schools   In  District  I  with  large 
Spanish-speaking  enrollments,  the  turnover  rate 
for  the  1967-1968  school   year  was  a  very  high 
60  to  80  percent.     More  precise  Information  made 
available  by  the  Two  Bridges  Demonstration  Dis- 
trict Office  Indicated  that  the  turnover  rate 
In  that  district's  four  elementary  schools  was 
35  to  40  percent  during  the  same  period.  In 
Junior  High  School   65,  the  turnover  was  about 
25  percent.     The  clty-wlde  elementary  school 
turnover  was  41   percent  and  the  Junior  high 
school   rate  was  29  percent. 

In  a  community  where  over  one-third  of  the  ele- 
mentary school   population  may  change  during  the 
year,   the  continuity  of    Instruction,  student 
comprehension,  and  classroom  order  cannot  held 
but  suffer. 


SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS 

Parochial   school  enrollments  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  have  been  declining.     While  public  school 
enrollment  at  the  elementary  and  Intermediate 
school    levels  remained  close  to  25,000  durlnq 
the  period  from  1962  to  1967,  enrollments  for 
Catholic  and  Jewish  schools  experienced  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  22  percent.     The  fact  that 
tn%Qo°P        P8rocnlal  school  enrollments  from 
10,582  to  8,207  did  not  accompany  any  comparable 
Increase   In  public  school   rolls  Indicates  that 
a  good  part  of  the  parochial  schools'  decline 
may  be  a  result  of  emigration  from  the  area. 
La  Salle  Academy,  a  Catholic  high  school  and 
the  only  parochial   school  to  register  an  In- 
crease  In  enrollment,  -serves  a  clty-wlde  popu- 
lation. r  r 

The   1967-68  enrollment   In  Jewish  elementary 
schools  was  67  percent  of  the  1962-63  totals; 
at  the  high  school    level,  the   1967-68  enroll- 
ment was  70  percent  of  the   1962-63  figure. 
The  Catholic  elementary  schools,  which  have  an 
enrollment  about  twice  as    large  as  all  of  the 
Jewish  schools  combined,   recorded  a  21  percent 
drop   In  the  same  period. 

The  decline  In  parochial   school  enrollments 
seems  to  be  a  clty-wlde  trend.  Acceleration 
of  the  rate  of  decline  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
where  parochial    schools  serve  about  twenty 
percent  of  the  total   school   population,  could 
result  In  a  sudden  Influx  Into  public  schools, 
which  are  now  at  about  capacity. 


1962 

Number 

i 

1968 
Number 

% 

Percent 
Chenae 

Enrol Iment 

3,  105 

100.0 

4,099 

100 

0 

+  32.0 

Negro 

458 

14.8 

19 

8 

♦  5.0 

Puerto  Rlcan 

537 

17.3 

1  ,268 

31 

0 

+  13.7 

Orlontal 

594 

14 

5 

Othor 


2.110       68.0     1,425       34.8  -18.7 


THE    SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


EXISTING  BUILDINGS 

Age.   Condition   and  Facilities 

?unlnr  ^°"ty-5'"*l^ontary.    Intermediate,  and 
Junior  high  schools  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
till  *he,  ^company  ing  Illustration),  fourteen 
-ere  built  prior  to  1920;   half  of  tnese  have 

by"  P  Z'Ttl  'TJT;,    The  bull<""9S  occupied 

H P; S-    169  ??d  P'S-    91      Schools   for  Socially 
and  Emotionally  Maladjusted  Children),  the 

M«t V  H'gh  Sch0°'  Anno*'  a"d  old 

by  jTs     IS,  °?atr°n81  H'9h  Sth00'  ("°" 
th«J;  ™     ^  8  S°  proda+«   '"O-  Considering 
their  age,   the  Lower  East  Side's  school  bulld- 

IT,  VI  "  !a'r,y  900d  <=°"<>t'on  and  appear  to 
be  maintained  as  well  as  can  be  expected 

All  of  the  older  structures  share  the  problem 

Ug  meJhod":        \C"!tlOS  ,0r  "^-PorSry  teach- 

a        :  KScno°ls  °'  World  War  I  vintage 
™c     ?,n°J  h0V°   lat>oratorles.  music  and  art 
<U  I't* kindergarten  space,  small   group  work  and 
Individual    Instruction  space,    libraries,  ade- 
quate play  space,  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  teachers' 
rooms,   and  sufficient  storage  space.  PutMng 
Ik!*!  I00IUr?S  ln+0  8  bu"dlng  of  basically 

—sign   Is   likely  to  be  phys  Ic.l  ^un- 
feasible or  prohibitively  costly. 

A  more  basic  problem  Is  the  Inadequacy  of 
n!  "I4  fuPPortlve  systems,  such  as 

plumbing  and  electricity.    In  many  of  the  older 
buildings.     P.S.   23.  built  In   1892     for  Instanr- 
uses  DC  current  and   Is  heated  by  a'coa'burn  nq  ' 

resru?te;f  st;r+u:al  de,ici^'«.  9 

ImorlltTr,?"!  qya+ed  bu,ldl"9  methods,  make  It 

to  Improve  some  of  these  old  schools 
extensively.     For  example,  P.S.  23  and  P.S  122 

Tnr^n1'  "i+h  r°°den  J0,s+S'  n°"  considered 
a  fire  hazard.     At  the  same  time,    fire  exit 

schools?"*  ,nadeo-uato  ln  s°me  of  the  old 

??  Is^ett'tha!  riS!tS  1°  8  nUmb°r  °'  th0  sch°°ls 

ill.       A  I  l68St    S°me    °f     th0m    COuld  be 

made  adequate,  by   Improvements  such  as   (I)  the 
provision  of    laboratory,  music,  art,  'earn 
teaching  or  Individual    Instruction  rooms; 
2)  soundproofing  of  gymnasium  areas;     (3)  en- 
4)9^?!,°f  cafeIer,a  sPa«  or  facilities; 
lh™        !        V  stora9e.  Messing  rooms,  or 
Moht?nn  Pm6?t;i    (5)    lflS+8l,8t,on  of  fluorescent 
lll^.W  I'   pa'n!ln9'  or  other  minor  repairs.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Improvements   In   Items  I 
through  4  would  tend  to  reduce  capacities,  and 
that  the  second  and  third  Items  would  be  ex- 
pensive.     The  schools  considered  eligible  for 
such     mprovements  Include  Seward  Park  Hlqh 
Schoo      Junior  High  School   71,  P.S.  61  and 
Park  Hl«h   'Renoyat'ons  were  under  way   In  Seward 
Park  High  School   at  the  time  of  the  visits.) 

Capacity 

The  Board  of  Education's  official  capacity  fi- 
gures have  often  been  disputed.     At  present 
the  approach   Is  to  multiply  the  number  of 

regular  classrooms"  by  an  average  class  size. 
The  category  "regular  classrooms"  excludes 
special   facilities  such  as  shop  and  music  rooms, 
and  rooms  which  cannot  be  readily  converted  to 
regular  classroom  use.     Average  class  size  Is 
based  on  the  maximum  class  sizes  stipulated  In 


I?thUJnI*R  Fed,ratl°"  of  Teachers'  contract 

,       r  ^V  ^cation.     The  «ax..um  el... 
I  «!      cr.th*  Lo**r  Ea4t  S|de  are  13  |n  pr.- 
Mndergert.n.  25  In  kindergarten.  32  In  •!.«.„- 

In  n".^00^',30  Jun,or  h,9"  School,,  and  U 
In  high  school  academic  classes. 

Sld^schol?!**  stand8rd*.  classes  In  Lower  Ee.t 
o Ulri*,       *  a7!,n0t  o^-'cro.ded.     According  to 

i2  cC8paC,t'e*  ln  Board's 

I?""*!  Scnoo'    Utll,zat.Qn  th#  av#r 

*  "  °!  classes  In  six  selected  Special  Service 

?r::e2;°tro  if00!:: ,n  th*  L°-,r  East  s,d«  ••-^•o 

from  27  to  29.  The  average  sizes  of  classes  In 
Ivlr"  L°"*;nEa,t  Slda  Junlor  M9h  »choo.s.  how- 
SffVK  ;?h!S;  o6H-S-  7''  " 

There  Is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
official  capacltlos  recorded  by  the  Board  and 
the  actual   capacities  according  to  tho  princi- 
pals of  the  schools.     The  principals  of  six 
Lower  East  Side  schools  reported  capacities 
ranging  from  58  to  204  places  fewer  than  listed 

n  the  Utilization  Book.     In  two  of  the  schools. 
^•H:S-  ou  and  k.s.  63.  capacities  were  reduced 
by  Impending  renovations.     In  several  other 
schools,  classrooms  Included  In  the  official 
capacity  count  were  actually  devoted  to  other 
than  normal  classroom  use.  but  were   listed  as 
available  for  use  by  regular  classes. 

♦Km0ri°«A«V* .+h*rtt  ls  "  3ros*  surplus  of  more 
then  3.000  places  In  the  Lower  East  Side's 
elementary.    Intermediate  and  Junior  high  schools. 
<5ee  the  Utilization  Tablos  below.)  Statistics 
such  as  these,  howevor,  are  extremely  mislead- 
ing;  they  do  not  mean  that  there  Is  no  over- 
crowding.    Nine  of  the  26  schools,  containing 
a  third  of  the  total   capacity,  are  seriously 
*KerC^d°d'  u  +  l"«tIon  rates  ore  more 

than   I00  percent.     Many  of  the  schools  that 
seem  to  be  underutilized  are  older  buildings 
scheduled  for  replacement.     Schools  adjacent 
to  renewal   areas  whore  demolition  has  alroedy 
taken  place  tend  to  be  underutilized  during 
the  construction  period.     Ovorcrowdlng  Is  par- 
ticularly severe   In  tho  area  east  of  Tompkins 
Square  Park  end  north  of  Houston  Street. 

Some  of  the  crowding  In  P.S.  63.  an  obsolete 
Junior  high  school,  has  been  temporarily  re- 
lieved by  housing  23  classes  with  a  register 
of  59I   students  In  the  old  Metropolitan  Voca- 
tional High  School  on  Catherlno  Street.  J.H.S. 


TABLE  31 

Seward  Park  High   School  utMI>ntl«A 
I968  -  I969  

Capacity!.)     Enro I | ment ( b  )      ffllp' f|y '° 


I  968 
I  969 


3,468 
3.39I 


4,099 
4,098 


I  18 
I2I 


<a>Cepeclty  of  P.S.   31.  the  Seward  Perk  High 
School  Annex,  has  been  computed  at  950.  Thl„ 

v.rrjrtiT that  numbor  plus  ""-^v7::9 

l£HI£i:  Y?rk Boaro'  °'  Education. 

"fl  "*ot|on  Booki.  (968-69, 
I  969 - 70 . 


ILLUSTRATION  9 


SCHOOLS 


■  Existing  Public  Schools  to  bo  Retained 
A         Private  ana  Parochial  Schools 


o 


Higher  Education 


General    Location  of  New  Schools 
Proposed  In  This  Plan 

Existing  Public  Schools  to  be  Replaced 


TABLE  32 

Estimated  Utilisation  of 
Elementary  and  "ladle  Schools 
October,  1969 


District  I 

P.S.  4 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 

P.S. 
 P.S. 


15 

19 

20 

34 

61 

63 

64 

97 

122 

140 

160 


Computed 
Capacl ty 


I  ,073 
987 
897 
I  ,036 
664 
I  ,275 
1,151 
I  ,397 
1,213 
260 
I  .  127 
921 
I  ,  I  70 


Sub-Total  13,171 


Enrol  I- 
ment 


438 
I  ,094 
553 
1,118 
645 
947 
I  ,002 
I  .435 
844 
388 
920 
639 
I  .  368 


JHS  22 
JHS  60 
JHS  71 


1,471 

957 
1,361 


I  I . 391 


I  .399 
I  ,082 


E I ementary 

School 

Total 

Ml dd  le 
School 
Total 

Grand 
Total 


19,943 

6,721 
26,664 


17,223 

6,420 
23,643 


Utl I Izatlon 
Rata  (f) 


I  1 1 
62 

ioe 

97 
74 
87 

103 
70 

149 
82 


Sub-Tota 1 

3,889 

3,868 

Total 

1  7,060 

15,259 

89 

District  3 
P.S.  23 
P.S.  134 
P.S.  137 
P.S.  110 

622 
1  .057 
1,01  1 

868 

462 
616 
691 
484 

74 
58 
68 

56(a) 

Sub-Tota 1 

3,558 

2.253 

63 

JHS  56 

1  ,591 

1  ,449 

91 

Tota  1 

5,149 

3,  702 

72 

Two  Bridges 
P.S.  1 
P.S.  2 
P.S.  42 
P.S.  126 

764 
1  ,279 

949 
1  ,090 

867 
1  ,030 
1  .  172 

994 

ES 

81 
123 
91 

Sub-Tota  1 

4,082 

4,063 

100 

JHS  65 

1  ,34  1 

1  ,  103 

82(6) 

Tota  1 

5,423 

5.  166 

95 

96 
89 


(a)Exper Imenta I    Elementary  Program 

Cb)23  classes   (enrollment  of  591)  are  housed 
In  the  old  Metropolitan  Vocational  High 
School   Building  and  not  Included   In  this 
f  Igure. 

Source:     New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
1969-70  School  Utilization  Book. 


60,  smallest  of  the  Lover  East  Side's  five 
middle  schools,  and  J.H.S.   7|,  are  also  over- 
crowded.    I.S.  22  and  J.H.S.  56  are  being  used 
close  to  capacity. 

Soward  Park  High  School's  enrol laent  exceeded 
capacity  t>y  mora  then  700.  oven  with  the  use 
of    Its  67-yoar-old  annex    (the  old  P.S.  31 
building  located  three-quarters  of  a  mile  e«ay). 
Including  the  annex  capacity,    Seward  Park  la 
still  the  third  most  crowded  school    In  the 
Lowor  East  Sldo.     Without  the  annex.    Its  en- 
rollment  Is  68  percont  greater  than  Its  capa- 
city. 

The  tables  below  show  the  computed  capacity, 
enrollment  and  utilization  rato  In  1969-70 
for  all  public  schools  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 


GOALS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

The  City  Planning  Department's  school  planning 
policy  has  boon  to  provldo  additional  capacity 
to  remody  ovorcrowd I ng ;   howovor.   It  does  not 
replace  obsolete  structures  simply  bocauso  they 
are  obsoloto.     Oosplto  the  apparont  surplus  of 
school  places  on  the  Lowor  East  Side,  more  space 
Is  needed.    In  many  Instances,  because  existing 
schools  are  obsolete  and  unablo  to  accommodate 
a  modern  oducatlonal   program.     In  addition,  more 
spaco   Is  needed  to  handle  tho  enrol Imont  that 
*lll   be  gonorated  by  shifts  In  population, 
changos   In  birth  shares,  and  now  housing.  These 
factors  havo  been  taken  Into  account   In  setting 
goals  for  a  building  program  that  will  allow 
for  the  oventual  convorslon  of  tho  entlro  sys- 
tem from  a  pro-kl ndergarton  through  sixth  grade 
organization  to  tho  4-4-4  plan. 

The  dark  tone  on  tho  Illustration  of  tho  school 
system  denotes  the  service  aroos  where  ovor- 
crowdod  schools   (many  of  which  are  also  of 
pro-1920  vintage)  are  concentratod .     Not  sur- 
prisingly this   Irrogular  zono  whore  school 
facilities  are  Inadequato  generally  coincides 
with  areas  of  poor  housing,  as  shown  on  Mop  3 
(Bui  I  d  I  r»g  Conditions). 

Elementary  schools,  containing  12,678  seatt, 
will  be  replaced  with  olght  now  schools  provi- 
ding n  total  of    10,200  seats.     When  addod  to 
the  standard  (sound)  capacity  of  8,000  seats 
In  oxlstlng  olemontary  schools,  the  Lowor  Eo»t 
Side  will   have  a  total    lower  school  capacity 
of    18.200.     Although  this  Is  almost   1,800  soats 
(the  equivalent  of  ono  school)    less  than  exist- 
ing capacity.    In  view  of  population  changes, 
reorganization  plans  and  utilization  rates.  It 
will   be  sufficient  for  tho  predictable  future. 
Two  of  these  schools,  P.S.    124  and  P.S.  142, 
each  with   1,200  seats,  are  already   In  advanced 
planning  and  slto  acquisition  stages.  This 
capacity  will  also  be  onough  for  conversion  to 
a  4-4-4   plan;    rocont  projections    Indicate  that 
only  15,500  of  the  18,200  seats  would  tie  re- 
quired during  the  next  school   year  If  the  sys- 
tem were  converted  ot  this  time. 

The  Tablo  entitled  Proposed  Elementary  School 
Building  Program  summarizes  tho  building  pro- 
gram.   Indicating  which  oxlstlng  schools  are 
to  be  replaced  and  the  proposod  capacities  and 
locations  of  the  replacements.     Tho  Illustration 
presents  son*  of  the  some  Information  graphical  - 

The  Proposod  Intermediate  School  Building  Pro- 
gram Table  shows  four  new  Intermediate  schools. 
They  will  provide  6,200  seats  and  will  replace 


TABLE  33 

Proposed  Elementary  School  Building  Program 


Presont 

Schoo  1 

Y«or 
Bui  1  r 

Present 
Capacl ty 

Rep  1  acement 

Proposed 
Capoc 1 ty 

Locat 1  on 

:Pi$.,  ■%  • 

P.S.  160 

1906 
1898 

1  ,073 
921 

P.S.    142  test, 
comp 1 et 1  on 
1972) 

1  ,200 

Ridge. 
Rl v 1 ngton 

P.S.  I 
P.S.  23 

1698 
1692 

764 

622(a) 

P.S.    124  (est. 
comp 1 etlon 
1972) 

1  ,200 

01  vis  Ion, 
Bowery 

P.S.  42(b) 

1899 

949 

No  designation 

1  ,200 

Expanded 

1  894 

260 

1  ,200 

P.S 

63 

1903 

1.151'c' 

No 

des 1  gnat  1  on 

P.S. 

97 

1915 

1  ,213 

1  ,800 

P.S. 

188 

1904 

1 . 1 70(d) 

No 

designation 

P.S. 

1904 

987 

No 

des 1  gnat  1  on 

1  ,200 

P.S. 

61 

1913 

1,275 

1  ,200 

P.S. 

64 

1905 

1  ,  397 

No 

des 1  gnat  1  on 

P.S. 

1  10 

1902 

896 

No 

des 1  gnat  Ion 

1  ,200 

Existing  Obso- 

lote  Capacity  12,678 


present 
I ocat I  on 

P.S.    169,  4th 
St.,  First, 
Second  Aves. 

East  River 
Park,  Houston 
Street 

Expanded 
present 
I ocat Ion 

Avenue  B 
Tompk I ns 
Square 

Seward  Park 
Renewal  Area 


Proposed 
Capac I ty 


10,200 


Ca,huM*°lM,S;   "  "P°clty  «n  be  shifted  to  P.S.    130  once  P.S     21  Is 
built  allowing  chonge  In  district  lines. 

t61«LM/r.?m  USOd  "  temP°rarV  replacement  for  P.S.   42  until 
school    Is  rebuilt  on  expanded  present  location. 

(OP.S.   63  can  be  used  at  reduced  capacity  for  several  years. 

(d)P.S.    ,88  can  be  used  at  reduced  capacity  for  several  years. 


School 


Now  School 

J.H.S.  65 

New  School 
New  School 


TABLE  34 

Proposed   Intermediate  School  Building  Program 


Present 
Capac I ty 


Rep  I acement 


Proposed 
Capac I ty 


Locat I  on 


1 .341(a) 


I -Si  25 
(  est.  completion 
1972) 

I.S.  131 


No  designation 
No  designation 


I  ,800 

I  ,800 

I  ,800 
800- I ,000 


Norfolk.  Stanton, 
Suffolk,  Rlvlngton 

Sara  Delano  Roosevelt 
Parkway  south  of 
Hester  Street 
Bowery,  Spring  Street 

I  .S.  60  addition  or 
nearby 


Proposed  Capacity  6,200 

•"Wttfawa&rfflK      ~-  ,...„.„., 


obsolete  facilities  and  allow  for  Inclusion  of 
a   'ourth  grade  by    1975.      One  of   these  schools. 
l.S.  25,    Is  scheduled  for  completion   In  1972. 
When  added  to  the  existing,    standard  capacity 
of  5.380  a  total  of   11,580  Intermediate  school 
places  will   be  available,  about  5.000  more 
places  than   In  existing  middle  schools.  The 
additional   capacity  Is  needed  to  absorb  the 
fourth  grade  and  to  provide  needed  space  In  a 
middle-school  system  that  no*  has  a  measurod 
utilization  of  96  percent  of  capacity,  and  an 
actual    rate  probably  In  excess  of    100  percent. 

Seward  Park  High  School  needs  an  additional  1,500 
seats  to  permit  the  phasing  out  of  the  non- 
speclallzed  vocational  high  schools  and  their 
conversion  to  a  regular  four-year  program.  A 
site  for  this  addition,  directly  north  of  the 
present  school,  has  already  been  designated  and 
plans  are  underway. 

The  two  pre-1920  schools.  P.S.    169  and  P.S.  91, 
that  are  now  used  for  socially  and  emotionally' 
maladjusted  children  ("600"  schools)  should 
have  a  top  priority  for  replacement.  Consider- 
ing the  wide  areas  these  schools  serve  they 
need  not  be  replaced  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 


RECOMMENDED  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

In  determining  priorities  for  new  school  con- 
struction on  the  Lower  East  Side,  building 
obsolescence,  overcrowding,   and  projected  changes 
In  enrollments  must  all   be  considered.  Priori- 
ties have  also  been  set  with  an  attempt  to  mini- 
mize relocation  resulting  from  school  construc- 
tion.    For  this  reason,  serious  thought  should 
be  given  to: 

a)  Combining  schools  with  alr-rlghts  hous- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Con- 
struction Fund,  as   Is  already  being  done  In 
the  case  of  P.S.    124  at  Division  Street  and  the 
Bowery . 

b)  Locating  schools   In  some  of  the  under- 
utilized Lower  East  Side  parks  and  replacing  the 
park   land  In  other  places.     Portions  of  both 
Sara  D.  Roosevelt  Park  and  East  River  Park  are 
proposed  as  sites  for  new  schools. 

c)  Locating  new  schools  on  the  site  of  old 
schools  scheduled  for  replacement.     The  proposed 
replacement  for  P.S.  42  will   be  built   In  this 
manner . 

Map  6,  Proposals,  and  the  School  Illustration 
show  the   location  of  the  schools  recommended 
In  the  building  program. 

Elementary  School   Building  Program 

In   1968-69,   capacity  at  the  elementary  level 
was  about  20,000  for  an  enrollment  of  17,200. 
In  anticipation  of  decreases   In  the  elementary 
school  enrollment  and  conversion  to  the  4-4-4 
system  of  organization,  the  Board  of  Education's 
master  plan  for   1968-74  proposed  five  new  ele- 
mentary schools.     These  bulldlnos.  each  with  a 
capacity  of   1,200,  would  replace   12  of  the  13 
pre-1920  structures.     (P.S.  63  Is  considered 
up  to  standard.)     The  table  below  shows  their 
priority   In  the  Board  of  Education's  1970-71 
capital  budget  submission. 


In  the  first  stage  of  construction  two  buildings, 
P.S.    142  and  P.S.    124,  are  planned.     P.S,  142 
(Ridge,  Rlvlngton,  Attorney  and  Delancey  Streets), 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  In   1972,  will 
replace  P.S.  4  and  P.S.    160.     The  second  school, 
P.S.    124  (Canal,  Forsyth,  Division  Streets  and 
the  Bowery)    Is  supposed  to  replace  P.S.    I  end 
P.S.   42.     This   Is  an  Educational  Construction 
Fund  Project  with  m I dd I e- I ncome  housing  built 


TABLE  35 

Board  of   Education  Recommendations 

for  1970-TT  

Capital    Budget  Replacement  Priorities 


Present  School 

Rep  1 acement 

Prior 

P.S. 
P.S. 

64 

122 

P.S. 

18 

297 

P.S. 
P.S. 

I 

42 

P.S. 

124 

ECF  6 

P.S. 
P.S. 

1$ 
188 

P.S. 

1  78 

186 

P.S. 

97 

P.S. 

204 

308 

P.S. 

65 

l.S. 

131 

142 

P.S. 

130 

164 

P.S. 
P.S. 

91 

82    (now  169) 

295 
304 

P.S. 

23 

P.S. 

177 

P.S.  4 
P.S.  160 


P.S.  142 


Underway 


over  the  school.     Construction  Is  schoduled  to 
start  In  ml d- 1  97  I . 

Although  It  was  not  Included  In  tho  Board's 
original  master  plan,  the  noxt  project  will 
probably  be  replacement  of  P.S.  21,  at  Spring 
and  Elizabeth  Stroots,  one  block  west  of  the 
study  area  boundary.     The  building  Is  now  used 
by  the  Board's  malntonanco  dopartmont.     At  the 
same  time,  the  Board  decided,  as  a  result  of 
preliminary  engineering  surveys,  not  to  build 
an  addition  to  P.S.    130  at  Baxter  and  Hoster 
Streots.      Instead,  tho  now  P.S.  21,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of    1,000,  would  relievo  P.S.    130  of  some 
of    Its  heavy  pupil    load.     The  district  lines 
could  then  be  changod  so  that  P.S.    130  could 
absorb  some  of  P.S.  23's  enrollment. 

The  present  replacement  schedule  posos  sovoral 
problems.     The  combined  enrollments  of  P.S.  I 
and  P.S.   42  already  exceed  tho  plannod  capacity 
of  P.S.    124.     Furthermore,  tho  romoval  of  P.S.  42 
will    leave  a  vory  large  eroa  without  any  ele- 
mentary school   at  all.     It  Is  rocommended  there- 
fore that  P.S.    124  oe  used  as  a  temporary  re- 
placement for  P.S.  42  alone,  and  only  until 
another  project  can  replaco  that  school,  one  of 
the  most  obsolete  and  overcrowdod  In  the  Lower 
East  Side,  as  close  as  possible  to  Its  present 
location.     Then  a  1,200-soat  school  on  or  noor 
P.S.  42's  prosont  slto  could  oventuelly  replace 
that  school.     P.S.    124  would  thon  replace  P.S.  I 
ond  absorb  that  portion  of  the  P.S.  23  enroll- 
ment not  taken  care  of  by  P.S.    130.     P.S.  23 
could  then  be  phased  out. 

After  tho  new  P.S.  21,  P.S.    124  ond  P.S.  42  ore 
underway.    It  Is  recommended  that  tho  following 
additional   projects,    listed  In  order  of  priority, 
be  undertaken: 

P-S.    169  (113  East  4th  St.)  and   P.S.  91 

( 198  Forsyth  Street)   

P.S.    169  Is  o  boys'  olementary  school  ond 
P.S.  91  accommodates  boys  In  grodos  9  to  II. 
Despite  some  modernization,  both  buildings  or* 
obsolete  and  Inadequate.     Although  tho  Board 
of  Education   listed  thorn  as  project  priorities 


submission,  moro  Immediate  replacement  Is  ro- 

education  of  average  students  should  not  bo 
used  to  accommodate  "problem"  children. 

ou^hr^^00'1  ?°rV6  Tom  through- 

pr^o?lMoC?re:K,nl  bul,<,ln9s-      't  would  bo 
SKJ  «  'or  these  schools  to  bo   located  In 

rn°L?l2.       2     e^m<",     "0"-'"*tltutIonal"  sur- 
rlZ e^ite^or'oth'  +h0S°  tM°  b-"dlngs  -ou.d 

^L_!22,    150  First  Avenue 
building  !6  ,'mProvom<»"ts  being  made   In  this 
orLhili*',  "r,0V!  problems  W|||   Pecur  apid 
The  s!h'L  nr*ns,fV  because  of  structural  faults. 

°,       '0|    !5  overcrowded,  recreational  space 
Is    Inadequate  end  facilities  ere  obsolete. 

DrrJd?'?r?r?ie,0mPOrBry/,,l'0f    C°U,d  b0  thieved 
to  P  s     iq     I     9  ':°m°  0i  th9  P-S<    122  students 
/;   '       '  8n  underutilized  school    less  than 

If   .     n     S.°W?r-     A  nOW  schoe"  »'Ith  a  capacity 
and  P.S.  63  which  r8  also  more  than  50  years 

,H  °rrth!  JUSP'cos  of  the  Educational 
preferabfo00  th°  S,+0  «ou,d  b° 

97'  H°«ston.  Branch  and  Mangln  Sts . 
ly   In  I  QhtCor!hSh°Uld  b°  r°Pl0«d.  partlcular- 
hL.2.    fl5     °!     ,°  Pr°P°sed  addition  to  Baruch 
«+iJ  I     *  Sch.°o1  «  capacity  of    1,800  lo- 

cated  In  the  East  River  Park  near  Houston  Street 

"    dB"P  P;Sl   97  and  01  lo"  1or  the  ulti- 

mate phasing  out  of  P.S.    |88.  also  a  pre-1920 
school,  on  the  northern  s . de  of  Houston  Street. 

p-s-    '5.  333  East  4th  Street 

tVJH  with    Its    15-year-old   addition  this 

In  tK  2?  SCh°r'  'S  °ne  °f  the  mos'  oil  crowed 
n  the  Lower  East  Side.  There  have  been  minor 
movements  to  the  Interior  and  there  ?s  I 

to  F  ft  °S?r  °:td°rtPl8y  °rea  ""tending  through 
■  eeelrl^f     !  I:     M  Ju<J9lng  from  the  shabby 
appearance  of  the  Interior  and  exterior  of 
SwIL  -!  orl9,nal  structure  and  the  additions, 
there  appears  to  be  a  basic  maintenance  problem. 

on  ?hI*i;i*bU,,d,C9S  h8ve  a,road*  b««"  demolished 
thl ,       t0rn  6nd  0,,the  b,ock  (near  Avenue  0). 
If  ?he  8  9°°d     oca+'<>"  tor  a  new  school  ' 

JIiIrMS  !°  romaI"'"9  families  could  be 

thl  «m    ?  nTBr*V-     °nC°  0  replacement   Is  built 
The  «15       '   sIructure  could  be  demolished 
The  easternmost  addition  might  be  retained  to 

ISSf*ffi"l  rh°°'   SpaCe  WhMe  Mother 

addition  Is  used  for  a  community  purpose  A 
new  school   should  hove  e   I. 200  seat  capacity. 

«?!„r!;VCh00!  ",+n  ''20°  se"ts  should  be 
planned  to  replace  P.S.  61   and  P.S.  64  This 

n9;o  Id,0C0+<>d  °"  Avenu°  B  near  Tomp  s 
?     I  '  could  accommodate  any   Increase   In  en- 

pran::dnt,nr0?h°att'a?e:.rOm,reS,d6fttl01  -v-P-nt 
intermediate    Level    School    Building  Program 

enr'oMment^  '"f"^  Ju0,Or  nl9h  school 

enrollments  are  now  at  a  peak  and  a  decline 


Is  not  expected  until  I973.  All  five  Inter- 
mediate and  Junior  high  schools  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  ore  overcrowded. 

When   I.S.  25  (Norfolk,  Stanton,  Suffolk,  and 
Klvlngton  Streets)   Is  completed.    If   It  Is  re- 
served for  only   local   use,  total  Intermediate 
capacity  will   be  Increased  from  the  present 
6.700  to  about  8,500.     If  a  fourth  grade  Is  to 
be   Included,  capacity  must  be  Increased  to  al- 
low for  an  enrollment  of   I  1,500  by  1976 

The  first  project  after  I.S.  25  should  be  I.S. 
131.  a  new  1.800-seat  school  to  provide  addi- 
tional  capacity   In  the  Two  Bridges-Chinatown 
area  and  replace  the  overcrowded  and  obsolete 

o     ,  A  posslble  s,te  Is  Sara  Oelano  Roose- 
velt Parkway,   across  the  street  from  the  pre- 
sent school.     The  old  school    location  could 
then  be  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Educational  Construction  Fund  to  provide  addi- 
tional   low-Income  housing.     Although  site  ac- 
quisition funds  for   I.S.    131  were  approved  by 

IS?0  ™  <?!  EKSt'mate  and  C,ty  Coun"»  '"  "arch, 
iv/o.  no  site  has  been  designated  yet. 

oid»n^Kan9?  f«a'S  Should  '"elude  construction 
of  another  1.800-seat   Intermediate  school  In 

lout*°Z2i   "i'"9  S  +  r6et  V,c,nl+V-     This  school 
t ha" d'°  '"creases  In  enrollment  that  might 
result  from  the  Cooper  Square  renewal.  The 
15  »h  Pr°o^f  Sh°U,d  be  an  add'tlon  to  I.S.  60 

tLiTi^rsv.oi;  :.::::M."!K;n"t„.I< 

High   School    Levnl    Building  Program 

moh'sch^!  P68k  I"  enro,""*"t  at  Seward  Park 
■  h^n*  '!  "0t  exPected  to  diminish  until 

about   1976.  when  It  should  be  around  3.600 
for  grades   10  to  12.  ' 
Construction  of  the  1,500-seat  addition  (at 
Delancey.  Essex.  Broome  and  Ludlow  Streets) 
with  phasing  out  of  the  present  annex,  will 
bring  Seward  Park's  capacity  to  4,000.  Ac- 
cording to  current  trends,  enrollment  for  grades 
9  through   12  will  not  diminish  to  4,000  until 
about  I  982 . 

If  the  Board  of  Education's   Intention  Is  to  In- 
clude the  9th  grade   In  the  high  school  much  be- 
fore this  date,  the  addition  must  be  enlarged. 
The  possibility  of  accommodating  500  academic 
students   In  Metropolitan  Vocational  High  School, 

iLl    ml^h*90rd  bul,dI"9  '"  Peasant  surround- 
ings, might  also  be  considered,  though  this 
could  not  be  done   Immediately.     The  use  of  Met- 

\!°Uld.  a'S°  resul+  ln  a  comprehensive 
school     without  additional  expenditure.  Since 
high  schools  throughout  the  borough  are  over- 
crowded    re  I  1  ef  from  outside  the  area  cannot 
be  expected. 

Use  of  Renovated  or  Rented  Facilities 

Utilization  of  rented  facilities   In  public  or 
private  buildings  (churches,  YMCA's,  settlement 
houses)  or  renovated  commercial   space  could 
provide  additional   "Instant"  accommodations  for 

Mv  h!C5h  T?'S  meth0d  was  used  satisfactor- 

ily by  the  experimental   First  Street  School 
and  has  been  recommended  by  several  educators. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  kind  of  non-lnstl- 
tutlonal   setting  that  Is  Ideal    for  special  stu- 

for  lorr«?5  85  IhcSe  "OW  at+e"d'"9  the  Schools 

KCJ?  'y  *n*  ^otlonally  Maladjusted  Child- 
ren  In  dilapidated  school   buildings,  the  mlnl- 

str^;?o"0ulThb0ls:l:ab,e  for  pri'ary 

\  Th°  ,ntr,cete  tools  and  equipment 
that  some  teachers  use  are  often   less  Important 


than  the  talent  and  Ingenuity  of  the  Instructor. 

Kith  fewer  students  per  building,  disciplinary 
problems  would  probably  decrease  and  adminis- 
trators could  reduce.    If  not  eliminate,  the  un- 
pleasant regimentation  that  Is  now  so  common 
In   urban  schools. 


PRESENT  PROGRAM  AND 
CURRICULUM 


In  a  world  that  places  an  exalted  value  on  educa- 
tion as  a  way  of  opening  up  opportunities  and 
equalling  chances  for  "success."  most  students 
attending  Lower  East  Side  schools  are  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.     Perhaps  asking  the  schools 
In  a  depressed  and  despairing  neighborhood  to 
compensate  for  deficiencies   In  personal,  family 
and  community    life,  while  preparing  younsters 
to  make  their  way   In  the  world.    Is   Imposing  too 
large  a  burden.     Nevertheless,  by  most  measure- 
ments the  public  schools  are  falling  to  give 
children  of  the  Lower  East  Side  the  necessary 
skills  and  encouragement  to  overcome  their  en- 
vironment.    If  a  youngster  does  graduate  from 
high  school   he  may  have  acquired  the  talents 
that  will    let  him  hold  a  low-paying  Job  with  a 
limited  future.     It  Is  unlikely  that  he  will 
have  the  abilities  and  motivation  necessary  for 
transcending  the  background  that  has  nurtured 
him. 

The  schools  themselves  are  well   aware  of  their 
responsibilities.      In  recent  years  they  have 
sought  to  develop  a  curriculum  that  will  over- 
come environmental    lacks  and  prepare  students 
for  adult  demands.     The  basic  curriculum  re- 
flects a  concern  for  the  fundamental   tools  and 
skills,  such  as   language  and  mathematics,  needed 
n  an  urban  society.     Sometimes  these  are  taught 
n   Innovative  ways   In  the  hope  of  stimulating 
Intelligence  and   I  nqu  I  s 1 1 1  veness .  Supplementing 
basic  studies  are  a  range  of  new  programs  de- 
signed to  enrich  the  school  experience;  these 
are  discussed  below. 

However,  despite  these  efforts  things  remain 
much  the  same   In  the  public  schools,  not  be- 
cause the  Innovations  are  valueless,  but  be- 
cause they  are  grafted  onto  an  obsolete,  rigid, 
and  unimaginative  core  system,   rather  than  In- 
tegrated  Into  the  program,  or  allowed  to  domi- 
nate the  atmosphere.     Then  again,   they  are  Im- 
plemented by  teachers  often  old-fashioned  In 
their  views  on  education  and  children,  or  too 
Inexperienced  to  do  more  than  maintain  basic 
order,  or  Insensitive  and  unsympathetic  to  their 
pupl Is. 

This  section  will  attempt  to  give  an  Idea  of 
the  level  of  educational   achievement  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  partly  using  the  basic  yard- 
sticks such  as  standard  tests,   for   lack  of 
better  evidence.     Some  programs,  especially  the 
compensatory  ones,  will   be  examined  to  see  how 
they  contribute  to  the  educational  experience. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  MIOOLE  SCHOOLS 

Evaluating  Academic  Achievement 

Poor  reading  and   lack  of  verbal   skills  ere 
generally  acknowledged  as  the  foremost  educa- 
tional  handicaps  of  disadvantaged  children.  As 
these  children  move  up  through  the  grades,  such 
deficiencies  ten-1  to  compound  and  become  In- 
creasing obstacles  to  academic  achievement. 

Many  educators  question  the  validity  of  achieve- 
ment tests   In  evaluating  the  progress  and  pre- 
dicting the  educational   potential  of  children 
from  deprived  backgrounds.     Nevertheless,  In 
many  Instances,  such  tests  are  the  only  criteria 
available  for  comparing  achievement.  Even 
though  socio-economic  factors  may  significantly 
slant  the  results  of  such  tests,   for  our  pur- 
poses the  scores  do  show  tho  vital  deficiencies 
that  exist   In  the  Lower  East  Side  schools. 

Results  of  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement 
Test,  which  Is  administered  annually  to  all 
public  school   studonts,   Indlcatod  that  pupils 
In  the  Lower  East  Side  schools  were,  on  the 
average,  four  months  behind  their  national 
counterparts  In  the  second  grade  and  seven 
months  bohlnd  In  tho  fourth  grado.     The  Lower 
East  Side  students  averaged  five  months  behind 
their  counterparts  throughout  the  city  In  both 
grades.     The  two  outstanding  exceptions  were 
P.S.  23.  with  complete  Chinese  enrollment,  where 
students  were  a  month  ahead  of  tho  city  norm 
In  the  second  grade  and  about  a  year  advanced 
In  fourth  grade,  and  P.S.    126,  which  servos 
the   largely  modorate- I ncomo  Knickerbocker  Vil- 
lage as  woll   as  many  Chinese  families.  Scores 
In  tho  latter  school,  which  was  part  of  the  Two 
Bridges  Demonstration  Olstrlct,  wore  two  months 
ahead  In  second  grade  and  at  the  clty-wldo 
average   In  fourth  grade.     The  four  elementary 
schools   In  tho  Oomonstrat I  on  Olstrlct  all  re- 
gistered higher  scoros  than  most  of  the  other 
Lower  East  Side  schools.     But  the  reading  levels 
were  still  two  months  bohlnd  tho  city  average 
In  second  grade  and  five  months  bohlnd  In  fourth 
grade . 

In  the  higher  grodes  the  gap  between  the  Lower 
East  Side  reading  scores  and  the  overall  city 
average  Increased.     Tho  average  score  for  Lower 
East  Side  seventh-graders  was  eight  months  be- 
hind the  city  averago;  n I nth-groders  were  nine 
months  behind.     Generally,  the  Lower  East  Side 
Junior  high  school  students'   scoros  were  about 
two  years  bolow  the  notional  averagos   In  both 
the  seventh  and  ninth  grades. 

It  Is  difficult  to  dotermlne  tho  causes  of  the 
obvious  deficiency  In  the  Lower  East  Side  pub- 
lic schools.     Tho  schools  with  the  worst  rood- 
Ing  scores  arc   located  In  Olstrlct   I   and  all 
have  enrollments  ranging  from  ono-half  to  three- 
quarters  Puorto  Rlcan.     The  chlldron  are  often 
unaccustomed  to  using  English  when  they  onto' 
school.     Because  of  an  absence  of  adoquate  pro- 
grams to  make  up  for  tholr  language  deficiencies, 
the  youngsters  fall    farther  and  farther  behind 
In  reading  achievement.     Many  of  tho  Chinese 
pupils,  however,  also  come  from  homes  whore 
little  or  no  English   Is  spoken.     Nevorthe loss, 
P.S.   23,  which  had  only  one  non-Chlnoso  pupil 
In  1967-68,  had  the  highest  reading  scoros  In 
the  entire  Lower  East  Side.     The  higher  overage 
scores  for  the  Two  Bridges  Demonstration  Dis- 
trict may  be  due  to  the  special   programs  and 
smaller  class  sizes,  the  sreallor  percentage  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  pupils,   tho   larger  percentage  of 
Chinese  and  mlddlo-class  white  youngsters,  or  e 
combination  of  all   three  factors.     For  tho  most 
part,  the  schools  with  the  highest  Puerto  Rlcan 
enrollments  had  the   lowest  scores. 


Romodlol  Programs 

To  assist  the  Lowor  Eost  Side's  sizeable  Spanish- 
speak  ng  and  Ch  I  nose-speak  I ng  populations,  each 
school   has  a  program  of  English  as  a  second 
lenguogo.     normally,  there  Is  one  teachor  who 
takes  four  groups  of    12  children,  oach  group 
for  flvo  periods  a  wook--obv I ous I y  a  fairly 
Intensive  program.     At  prosent  children  are 
placed  In  tho  program  on  the  basis  of  the  home- 
room teacher's  assessment  of  their  fluency,  end 
an  oral    Intorvlew;  thoy  move  on  (or  out)  as 
thoy  progress   In  the  language. 

The  approach  to  the  language  problem  needs  to 
bo  rovompod.     Tho  present  program  Is  Intenslvo-- 
lt  has  small  classos  and  meets  dally--yet  It  Is 
not  working,  as  the  evidence  from  the  reading 
scoros  shows.     One  approach  might  be  to  remove 
children  who  have  difficulty  with  English  from 
the  rogular  school  program  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  teach  nothing  but  English  (reading 
and  writing)  so  that  when  they  returned  to 
regular  classes  thoy  could  follow  the  material. 
Or  tho  possibility  of  teaching  a  half-day  In 
Spanish  and  half    In  English  might  be  considered. 
But  w  th  forty-five  minutes  of  English  a  day, 
a  child  might  require  e  year  ot  two  to  be  brought 
up  to  the   level   necessary  for  ordinary  school 
work,  and  the  skills  taught  In  English  during 
that  period  would  be   lost  on  him. 

Title   I  Programs 

Title   I  supplies  the  bulk  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  funds  for  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  tho  special   needs  of  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  children  from  low-Income  areas. 
Most  Title  I  programs  are  decentralized  to 
permit  school   districts  to  devise  their  own  pro- 
jects  In  consultation  with  parents  and  communi- 
ty groups. 

Some  of  the  projects  financed  by  this  title 
havo   Includod  after-school  study  centers  offer- 
ing both  remedial   courses   In  reading  and  mathe- 
matics and  onrlchment  courses   In  fields  such 
as  Afro-Amorlcan  and  Puerto  ftlcan  history  and 
culture.     District  I   has  used  Title   I  funds 
to  finance  a  homowork-he I  per  program  In  which 
local   high  school  students  are  paid  to  tutor 
olementery  school  children  Individually.  This 
program  has  been  remarkably  successful;  not 
only  has  the  school  work     end  attent  1  veness  of 
tho  students    Improved,  but  the  tutors  themselves 
have  done  bettor  In  high  school.  Unfortunately, 
the  eval table  funds  only  permit  thirty  students 
In  oach  school   to  be  tutored  for  two  sessions 
a  nook,     This   Is  very  Insufficient  considering 
how  far  behind  many   lower-school  students  now 
are,  and  the  benefits  that  have  been  shown  to 
accrue  to  students  end  tutors  both. 

Title   I    funds  may  also  be  used  to  reduce  class 
size;   provide  additional   guidance  counselors 
and  subject  specialists;  expand  early  childhood 
programs;   and  provide  additional   services  In 
schools    for  emotionally   disturbed  children. 

Program  for  Dlsruptlvo  Chlloren 

Eleven  schools  have  special  all-day  programs 
for  students  who  otherwise  might  be  "candidates 
for  suspension."     Tho  subject  matter  Is  tho 
usual,  but  there   Is  a  flexible  format  that  can 
respond  to  the  paco  and  receptivity  of  Indivi- 
dual students  and  class  groups.     About  140 
olementery  school   students  were  Involved  In 
this  program  In  the  fall  of  1969. 

Gonerally,    In  the  elementary  grades  regular 
teachers  are  able  to  work  out  problems  of  dis- 


ruptive children;   principals  reported  no  more 
than  four  pupil   suspensions  a  year.     In  the 
Junior  high  schools  the  problem  Is  more  complex 
and  difficult  to  handle  within  the  confines 
of  the  classroom.     Professional   assistance  Is 
often  required  and  students  are  likely  to  leave 
the  school  after  they  reach  a  certain  stage 
of  dlsruptl veness.     J.H.S.  65  has  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  who  concentrates  on  30  to  40 
children.     J.H.S.   71   has  two  guidance  counselors. 
J.H.S.  22  had  three  family  social  workers,  two 
guidance  counselors   (academic  and  vocational), 
a  psychiatrist,  and  a  psychologist.     They  may 
work  together  on  Individual   cases.     The  prin- 
cipal estimated  there  were  70  disruptive  child- 
ren  In  this  school . 

The  fact  that  such  specialists  are  employed 
Indicates  that  the  schools  realize  the  psycho- 
logical  sources  of  much  of  pupil   d I srupt I veness  . 
However,  underneath  this  modernity,  the  very 
term  employed,   "discipline  problems,"  and  the 
discussions  among  educators  of  how  to  maintain 
"discipline,"  point  to  the  worn-out,  rigid 
mentality  that  still   haunts  the  classroom.  As 
the  recent  spate  of  books     criticizing  the 
educational   system  Indicates,  children  are  dis- 
ruptive when  they  are  bored,  when  somehow  what 
Is  happening   In  the  classroom  has  no  meaning  or 
relevance  to  them.     It  Is  the  task  of  the  schools 
now  not  to  Impose  more  rigorous  punishments  on 
"discipline  problems"  but  to  find  ways  of  en- 
gaging their  Interest  by  a  radical   revision  of 
teaching  methods. 

Early  Childhood  and  Kindergarten  Programs 

It  Is  by  now  widely  accepted  that  during  the 
first  five  years  of  life  children  develop  al- 
most all  of  their  learning  methods,  patterns 
of  perception,  and  other  qualities  that  make 
up  what  Is  known  as  adult  Intelligence.  There- 
fore the  need  for  early  education,  beginning 
even  at  age  two.    Is  clear. 

In   1969-70  every  school  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
except  tor  P.S.  23  (the  only  non-Special  Ser- 
vice school)  had  kindergarten  and  pre-klnder- 
garten   (four-year-old)  programs.     P.S.  110, 
one  of   12  schools   In  the  Experimental  Elementary 
Program,  also  has  27  three-year-olds   In  two 
half-day  programs.     Total    kindergarten  enroll- 
ment for  the  Lower  East  Side  during  the  1969-70 
school   year  was  2,044.     Pre-k I ndergarten  enroll- 
ment Is  796,  while  Headstart  classes  (supported 
directly  by  0E0)  enroll   about  600  children. 
These   levels  are   Inadequate,  both  In  terms  of 
the  present  population  and  the  continuing  Influx 
of  poorer  families  with  small   children.  Based 
only  on  resident  births  for  the   1964-65  period, 
the  Lower  East  Side  had  a  deficit  of  well  over 
a  thousand  regular  kindergarten  seats  and  about 
2,000  pre-klndergarten  places  during  the  1969-70 
school  year. 

Special    Service  Schools 

All  of  the  Lower  East  Side's  elementary  and 
middle  schools  except  for  P.S.   23  are  desig- 
nated as  Special   Service  Schools.     This  pro- 
gram,  devised   In  the   I950's,  covers  about  280 
elementary  and  72  middle  schools  throughout  the 
city.     Schools   In  the  program  are  those  with  a 
high  proportion  of  slow   learners  and  children 
with  reading  and   language   limitations,  both 
conditions  prevalent  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Class  sizes  are  limited,  but  still    not  enough  to 
permit  much   Individual   attention  by  the  teacher. 
Extra  personnel   are  assigned  to  provide  addi- 
tional  teaching,  guidance,  supervisory,  and  ad- 
ministrative assistance;    larger  allotments  for 
textbooks  and  supplies  are  provided. 


$200  more  than  It  Is   In  the  regular  schools. 
More  Effective  Schools  (HFS1 

East  Side  schools  added  to  the  More  Effective 
Schools  Program    which       H    lnvolve  3|  scn0^s 
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}«r  IVlt  ,eaT"res  of  Th°  MES  program  are  simi- 
lar to  those  offered  Jn  the  Special  Service 
Schools,  but  effort  Is  much  more  Intense.  The 
cost  per  pupil    Is  about  $550  more   In  the  MES 
program   ($1,300  compared  to   $750).  Children 
are  grouped  on  a  varied  basis  and  classes  In 
grades  one  to  six  are  clustered  with  four 
teachers  for  every  three  classes.     tn  addition 
to  teaching  specialists,  guidance  counselors, 
psychologists  and  social  workers.  MES  schools 
are  each  assigned  a  community  relations  teacher 
"ho  works  directly  with  the  community,  helping 
Interpret  the  program's  goals  and  guidelines. 

Experimental    Elementary  Program  (EEP) 

P.S.    NO  Is  one  of    12  schools   In  the  city  se- 
lected for  a  special   Federal  program  to  streng- 
then elementary  education.     A  formidable  com- 
pensatory program,  costing  about  $1  million  a 
year,   features,  at  P.S.    110,  a  9  to  5  school 
day,  maximum  class  sizes  of  22.  psychological 
examinations,  and  Increased  utilization  of 
specialists  and  parap rof ess  I ona I s .     Two  regular 
teachers,  with  overlapping  morning  and  after- 
noon shifts,  and  one  paraprof ess  I ona I ,  work 
with  each  class.     Furthermore,  about  12  visit- 
ing specialists  assist  In  certain  curriculum 
areas.     The  school   day  Is  broken  Into  periods, 
similar  to  the  secondary  schools'  schedule. 
Teachers  from  each    level   do  the   lesson  planning 
as  a  group.  " 

The  only  available  statistics  on  the  success 
of  the  program  are  the  results  of  the  Metro- 
politan Reading  Achievement  Tests.     They  Indi- 
cate a  drop    In  scores   In  both  the  second  and 
fourth  grades.     Second  and  fourth-graders 
scored  3.1   and  4.8  respectively.    In  April,  1968, 
before  the  school  joined  the  EEP  program,  and 
2.5  and  4.0  a  year  later. 

Interestingly,  the  white  and  Oriental  portion 
of  P.S.    MO's  enrollment  decreased  from  47  per- 
cent during  1967-68  to  40  percent  In  1968-69. 
Such  changing  reading  scores  and  enrollments 
could  reflect  the  findings  of  the  Coleman  Report, 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  which  con- 
cluded that  the  presence  of  more  motivated  and 
higher-achieving  pupils  from  higher  socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds  was  the  principal  favorable 
Influence  on  the  academic  achievement  of  minor- 
ity group  pupils.     The  report  found  that  with 
other  variables  constant,  organizational  efforts 
at  educational    Improvement  such  as  reduced  class 
size  accounted  for   little  difference   In  pupil 
achievement. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


At  present  there  are  two  categories  of  high 
schools:     vocational  and  academic.  Vocational 
schools  concentrate  on  preparing  the  student 
to  begin  a  trade   Immediately  upon  graduation. 
Emphasis   Is  on  practice  and  shop  courses  and 


Instruction  Is  offered  In  a  variety  of  trades, 
from  printing  to  design  to  professional  food 
preparation.     The  goal  of  academic  schools  Is 
preparation  for  higher  education  or  office  work. 
The  Board  of  Education's  policy  Is  to  phase 
out  most  vocational  schools,  by  converting  aca- 
deme schools  to  comprehensive  schools  which 
will    Include  a  vocational   program.     The  motive 
is  to  end  the  supposedly  stigmatizing  and  edu- 
cationally  limiting  segregation  of  vocational 
track  students.     The  Lower  East  Side  no-  has 
only  one  acadomlc  high   school.     Seward  Park 
since  the  area's  vocational  high  school.  Metro- 
politan Vocational,  was  closed  In  Juno,  1969. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  June.    1966  graduates 
of  Lower  East  Side  Junior  high  schools  went  on 
to  a  vocational  school.     Breakdowns  by  spoclflc 
vocational  school  were  not  available.  Another 
28  percent  went   to  Seward  Park  High  School; 
6  percent  went  to  Washington   Irving  High  School, 
and  II  percent  went  to  Haaron  High  School. 

Seward  Park  Is  considered  a  "good"  school  by 
Manhattan  standards.     The  school's  reading 
scores  compared  satisfactorily  with  other  city 
high  schools.     In  April.    1967.  tenth-grade  stu- 
dents at  Seward  Park  had  average  reading  scores 
or   i.s;   the  clty-wlde  avorage  was  9.7  and  tho 
national  10.7. 

An  effort   Is  made  at  Seward  Park  to  keep  stu- 
iVl  f??m  b6ln9  ,ost  ,n  tn#  g«n»rel  program, 
which  allows  an  almost  unlimited  and  henco  un- 
directed range  of  courses.     However,  the  shortage 
Of  guidance  staff  to  aid  the  general  student 
In  his  choices  moans  that  he  can  graduate  un- 
prepared for  either  work  or  further  schooling. 
A  study  conducted  by  the -City  Planning  Commis- 
sion In   1967  revealed  that  many  employers  pre- 
ferred to  hire  academic  track  drop-outs  rather 
than  general  course  graduatos.  who  lacked  basic 
reading  and  math  as  well   as  vocational  skills. 

At  Seward  Park  stress   Is  laid  on  career-oriented 
activities.     Academic  studonts  ere  encouraged 
to  take  typing,  shorthand,  and  other  clerical 
subjects.     Instruction  Is  offered  In  use  of 
office  machlnos  and  commercial   students  tako 
civil   service  exams  during  the  school  year. 
Seward  Park  completod  follow-up  studios  on 
graduates  of  several  years  ago.  Preliminary 
examination  of  data  shows  that  more  then  60 
percent  went  on  to  some  form  of  post-high  school 
education,  and  that  the  rato  of  Job  placomont 
has  been  hlghor  In  tho  post  few  years  than 
prev I ous I y . 


SCHOOLS  FOR  SOCIALLY  AND  EMOTIONALLY 
MALA0JUSTE0  CHILDREN 


Pupils  who  aro  severely  disruptive   In  regular 
schools  may  be  roforred  to  a  school   for  social- 
ly and  emotionally  maladjusted  children.  Other 
students  aro  referred  upon  releaso  from  Insti- 
tutions.    Pup  I  I -toacher  ratio  Is  kept  at  twolvo 
to  one,  and  the  staff   Is  trained  In  dealing 
with  disturbed  chl Idren. 

Two  of  these  schools  ore  locoted  In  the  Lowor 
East  Side,  although  they  serve  studonts  from 
a  much  lergor  area.     P.S.    169,  for  about  150 
boys   In  grades  f I vo  to  eight,  now  occupies  the 
structure  at  113  East  4th  Stroot  that  was  ori- 
ginally P.S.  614  and  was  usod  by  P.S.    82,  an- 
other school    for  socially  and  omotlonelly  mal- 
adjusted chlldron,  until    lost  year.     P.S.  169 
will  move  back  to  Its  original    location  on  87th 
Street  when  a  new  building  Is  complotod.  The 
other  school,  P.S.  91  at  198  Forsyth  Stroot,  has 
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TEACHING  STAFF 
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t«!^h        I  Procoss   >s  the  teacher.  A 

s?MWn„: h°n1  t0  tho  emotions  and 

In  thorn9!.?    ch,,dren  8nd  d°es  not  have  a  faith 

or  learn   "   ^o^V"   ""Stable  environment 
Jtands  and  considers  their  wishes  and  actual 
IJJlt  author?;!6. °"  8tmosPnere  of  trust   In  which 

olaJ!  '*  8?copted  8nd   '"rning  can 

a?I  thl  «     i.l     '!  8lmost  ""Possible  to  evalu- 
Iffalt  l2  la'I?^  °  t88Ch,nQ  staff,  Since  their 

"!      inn]  and  °,ton  Tn°  results  or 

»„*     y  a°o<J--ov  very  bad--teacher •  s  efforts  are 

as  on  a       °  Ve0r5    '8ter-      'f  wou,d 

Jud9°  L°Wer  East  S,de  teachers  by 

thc:r os  ,f  ,s  to  ^  ^"s'  -w- 

™T*r'    'V"8  B°8rd  of  Education's  maddeningly 

"  ?V*t.m  of  licensing.  If  ,s  questionable 
lJoreumn«°hS!?rCh  'S  f0r  'ntelllgent  human  be- 
needs  "nr  J  -C  f°  ch,ldr*n  aware  of  their 
needs,  or  for  "respectable."  middle-class  types 

?hrouoh°thtak0n  +?8  Pr0p8r  COursos'  can  wedIVP 
through  the  required  exams,  and  can  be  depended 

!8t\J?e   ,VS:  l  ::8d,t,°"8'   values,  whether  or 
not  this   Is  what  their  students  need  or  want. 

III/-.?  ?.,+V   ,S  I"*  °nlV  C,ty   ln  the  state  that 
'     °     license  teachers  who  are  already  cer- 
I  +h«  state.      It  has    Its  own  series  of 

oxam  notions  for  a  regular  (rather  than  substi- 
tute)   license     which   Is  given  over  a  two-year 
'     ;t  Candidates  must  be  college  graduates 
and  must  hovo  a  certain  number  of  credits  In 

forct::^r:Mch  vor,os  +° 

Tho  clty-wlde  teacher  certification   Index,  or 
«o.,l«rC??     90  °     th°  schoo,'s  staff  hold  ng 
S?d«  ?t     IC«S?8'    'S  ?5-°-      ln  Tn°  Lower  East 
!l  °k  76''   8t  the  e'«mentary    level.  53.7 

"Ik™?     ntormedlato   level,  and  66.8  at  the  high 
ttr  V*   '7  ■   ,Th"   'OW  ""Miction  Indices 
iZJ  c°rt  T?rk  H,9"  School,  and  especially  for 

'     'h  V"  Jun'0r  h'9h  schools'  suggest 
That  staff  are  young  and  Inexperienced.  (This 

s  noJ  «eh^^r"V/etr'menta,:  youth  certainly 
I*  not  a  handicap  for  a  teacher  of  the  young. 

J     Inexperience  Is  coupled  with  enthusiasm. 
Imagination,  and  Initiative  It  may  well  be  a 
bettor  recommendation  than  experience  t,nged 
with  resignation  or  cynicism.) 

^In?cKh  tno  Percentage  of  Negro.  Oriental,  and 

1968-69.  tho  corresponding  rate  of  non-whlta 
and/or  Span  I sh-speak I ng  teachers  s  JrobSblJ 
only  around  .0  percent.     This  situation  should 


Obviously  be  remedied. 

Interviews  with  principals  and  teachers  revealed 
serious  gaps   In  communications  between  them 
and     headquarters."     The  proliferation  of  admini- 
strative forms  to  be  filled  out  Is  a  nightmare 
for  many  teachers,  and  takes  up  valuable  time 
that  would  be  better  spent  with  the  students. 
Much  time  Is  also  spent  In  filling  out  forms 
for  supplies  and  needed  repairs.     Books  must  be 
ordered  one  year  In  advance,  a  ridiculous  pro- 
cedure which   not  only    limits  curriculum  flexi- 
bility but  makes   It  virtually  Impossible  for 
teachers  to  use  current  material. 

One  recent  trend,  the  Influx  of  young  males  who 
have  chosen  teaching  as  3  means  of  avoiding  the 
draft,  has  probably  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
education  In  the  ghetto  neighborhoods.     A  Board 
of  Education  official    said  recently  that  15,000 
of  the  system's  60,000  teachers  were  men  under 
t$  who  held  occupational  deferments.     Many  of 
these  teachers  are  better  educated,  more  alert, 
and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  minor- 
ity group  pupils  than  traditional  teaching 
personnel--young  women  graduates  of  schools  of 
education.     The  fact  that  there  are  now  so  many 
male  teachers   Is  salutary  In  an  area  where  many 
youngsters  grow  up   In  female-headed  households 
<Z3  percent  on  the  Lower  East  Side). 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  young  men  may  re- 
turn to  graduate  school  or  to  other  professions 
once  they  reach  the  age  of  26.     Or.    If  the  Ad- 
min stratlon  abolishes  occupational  deferments 

?L^h-Sr°£?MSwf0  d°!  +ne  number  of  VC-ung  male 
teachers  will   be  seriously  diminished.  In 

III  ,r,C8S!'  Ih°  Board  of  "nation  should  make 
special   efforts  to  keep  these  men   In  the  schools. 
With  the  spirit  and  commitment  that  many  of 
them  have  shown,  they  may  be  one  of  the  bright- 
est hopes   for  revitalizing  and  enhancing  the 
teaching  profession   In  New  York  City. 


SCHOOL  PARAPR0FESS I 0NALS 

Since  the  fall  of    1967.  paid    lay  assistants— 

Yor8Pr?l!Sc    Kna!S"h8V?  be8n  irking    In  the  New 
York  City  schools  providing  valuable  help  In 
the  c  assrooms  and  the  community.  Presently 
over   ,5  000  peop,e.   95  percent  Lgro  or  Puerto 
tint?'       .     85  clsSsroom  a,des.   clerical  assls- 
illtl  f       supervisors  of  student  activities. 
In  the  Lower  East  Side,  an   Important  part  of 
tr.  ll  U°ri   ls  Providing   Individual  Instruction 
wr.tIngd%n;gMsh.m8V  d,,ff,Cul+V  reading  and 

!rh««SI  ?'  th?  P8raprofesslonals   live  near  the 
schools   In  which  they  work,  they  have  helped 
Improve  communications  between  the  school  and 
lllrl  +S2tS*  80  ImP°rtant  task  In  a  setting 
where  there  may  often  be  mistrust  and   lack  of 
understanding  between  school   and  community. 
The  use  of  parap rof ess  I ona I s   Is  one  of  the  more 
P?acl     dls^5  I?  8  t;anstorm,tlon  that  must  take 
th»  !;k     ?       0t'On  °f  the  conditions  that  keep 
the   MJe°ofatKeP8ra+°  ^Por'ence.  divorced  from 
Tne  lire  of  the  community. 


PROGRAM  OF  SCHOOL  REFORM 


Offering  recommendations  for  something  as  per- 
mo.i  ^rmatlve  as  education  Is  one  of  We 

coll  H       CK,f  °'   a"    t8Sk=-      Slnco   """9*  have 
East  S?d«UC^8?  unfortu"ate  P«s  on  the  Lower 
East  Side.    It  Is  necessary  to  start  from  scratch 
00,\t  Wer!\ revrr+l"9  *°  «>«lc  principles  and 
most  In'"?  ,k60P  °9  +he  "eeds  of  children  upper- 
+Zlt,l  t\        8  "«»'g"borhood  with  all  ?he 

tensions  and  hostilities  of  the  Lower  Ea«+  tin. 

?hd:":;?n,,;?uid  both  ,,b*ra ci?Ts^.«a  0  lde' 

m!-  !k       Ctl°nS  °f  +he,r  surroundings,  yet 
give  them  a  sense  of  connection  to  society 
Most  Important  Is  Instilling  an  InteMectual 
wnfrh     J  C?n,l<,enc8-      Although   the  ways  In 

scnoolf  in  ear"   r°    '^•'•♦•ctly  understood. 

««♦  ?2,    he    l°"er   East  S,de  are  generally 

not  providing  the  kind  of  environment  that  Is 
conducive  to  these  processes. 

«rt..^+lL°Wer  EaSt  S,de  85  ,n  most  oth<"-  Places, 
d?s^!i»VCCUrLat  °  Phvs,cal  "1  emotional  ' 
illt^       *«-om  other  events   In  the  community. 

vT^?«iS<ar*KCl0f!d~off  ,rom  most  off>°r  acti- 
vities    n  the  city  and  produce  a  parallel  dis- 
connect on  In  the  student.     Education  ^guarded 
reslst«ntrtred  kV  a"   ,nstl+ut'°"  ""Ich   Is  rather 
to  thl  ?I        !h8"9e  !"d   ,s  of+en  more  responsive 
to  the   Imperatives  of  administrators,  teachers 
and  elected  officials  than  to  the  needs  of  ' 
chl  Idren  and  parents. 

ch„+f!  T'",mum  ,+  would  seem  that  education 

'  Z'116  p,a?e  atmosphere  that  extends 

Into  the  community:      Into  Its  families,  liveli- 
hoods, groups  and  associations.     The  barriers 
that  make  the  school  an  outside  authority  con- 
cerned with  discipline.  Judgment,  and  standard- 
ization must  be  dissolved.     Schools  should  be 
'rt„°     th.°   llves  of  children,   something  that 
can  make  them  capable  and  original    Instead  of 

•f"1,8"!  unsure.     While  recent  concern  In 
«r«.   i     2  S     ?S  centered  on  administrative  and 
organizational   reforms,  the  Interests  of  chlld- 
t       cr*atlon  of  a  setting  for  them  seem 
to  have  been  neglected. 

Reports  on  two  recent  educational  experiments 
lurl  ^0Ker/aSVt,°  cl°arly  demonstrate  that 
much  can  be  done  to  make  education  more  exciting 
and  humane.     The  First  Street  School  was  a 
neighborhood  school  with  four  teachers,  twenty- 
three  children,   no  principal   and  no  administra- 
tors.    George  Oennlson.  one  of   Its  teachers, 
has  reported   In  his  recent  book.  The  Lives  of 
CMIdren,  on  how  the  school   sought  +o  create  ' 
a  free  environment  In  which  children  and  teach- 
ers responded  to  each  other  as  humans,  not  as 
contenders.     Children  saw  that  adults  could 
respect  their  wishes  end  that  they  could  be 
considerate  and  Just  towards  them.     A  natural 
authority  replaced  the  usual  discipline  and 
hostility  of  student  and  teacher. 

A  more  direct  Innovation  that  offers  specific 
Ideas  for  revising  teaching,  even  w.lthln  the 
present   limitations,  was  recently  tried  by  the 
poet.   Kenneth  Koch.    In  P.S.  61.     He  simply  took 
a  new  and  enthusiastic  approach  to  teaching 
children  to  write  poetry.     His  comments  suggest 
the  responsive  connections  that  can  be  made 
between  what  are  regarded  as  separate  subjects: 


Writing  poetry  makes  children  feel 
happy,  capable  and  creative.  It 
makes  them  feel  more  open  to  under- 
standing and  appreciating  what  others 
have  written   (literature).     It  even 
makes  them  want  to  know  how  to  spell 
and  say  things  correctly  (grammar). 
Once  Mrs.  Magnanl's  students  were 
excited  about  words  they  were  dying 
to  know  how  to  spell   them.  Learning 
becomes  part  of  an  activity  thev 
enjoy. . . . 

"The  change  In  the  children   Is  the 
most  evident,  but  the  teachers  have 
changed  too.     Once  they  saw  whet  the 
children  were  doing,  they  became 
Interested  themselves.     They  have 
given  their  own  poetry  writing  as- 
signments, they  put  children's  poems 
on  bulletin  boards  along  with  their 
art  work,  and  they  have  the  children 
road  their  poems   In  class  ond  In 
school  assembly." 

(New  York  Review  of  Book* . 
April    9.  19761  

nLd!,,!C?lt  85  l*  'S  t0  9ot  n«"  »cnools  built, 
physical    Improvement  and  replacement  of  the 
Lower  East  Side's  obsolete  and  overcrowded 
educational    facilities  may  well   be  the  easiest 
part  of  the  Herculean  task  of   Improving  educa- 
tion      Scores  of  wlndowless.  Institutional- 
«r  "     <"?9!  8nd  8von  -a"-0«*lgned  program, 

for  busing,  pairing  and  reorganizing  classes 
cannot  compensate  for  a  fundamentally  Inadequate 
and  possibly  harmful  oducatlonel  experience. 
clh     ,     K°ne  lnform»,J  observer  of  the  community', 
schools  has  commented  that  no  school   at  all  Is 
better  than  a  bad  school.     While  this  attitude 
Is  probab  y  untenable   In  our  organized  urban 
soc  ety.    Its  basic  element  of  truth  should  not 
be  lost. 

Public  education  can  be  Improved  In  New  York 
without  greatly   Increasing  expenditures.  "What 
s  needed  in  New  York  City...  Is  not  merely  money. 
It  Is   Imagination,    leadership  and  the  willing- 
ness to  try  new  practices,  not  merely  In  a 
sing  e  school  or  class,  but  as  bold  changes  af- 
fecting the   llves  of  all   pupils  and  teachers 
In  the  city."     This  point,   from  a  1962  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education's 
Cooperative  Review  Board,  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly. 

With  these  considerations   In  mind  some  specific 
-ays   In  which  public  school  programs  could  bo 
changed  will  be  outl Ined. 

The  educational  goals  for  the  Lower  East  Side 
rest  on  a  basic  Deweyan  principle:  education 
is  a  process  of  growth  and  development  that 
shapes  and  sustains  powers  that  already  exl-.t 
when  a  child  enters  the  school  situation.  Bad 
education,  however,  does  not  Just   leave  a  child 
unschooled.     It  can  be  deleterious  to  the  ex- 
tent of  destroying  the  fundamental   nature,  tho 
normal   capability  ond  Inherent  sociability  and 
Imagination  of  the  child  that  usually  develop 
before  he  enters  school.     The  best  methods  for 
achieving  the  stated  goal,  will  bo  found  only 
after  much  thought  and  painstaking  experimenta- 
tion.    The  suggestions  Included  here  might 
provide  a  starting  point. 


SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS 

Although  the  building  plan  presented  earlier 
is  based  on  educational  monoliths,  tho  concept 
of  smaller  neighborhood  schools  deserves  serious 


fnn  !  ?,8t,0"\    Th0  BottPd  °*  Education',  build- 
ing policy  as   It  ,H,ct,  the  Lower  East  Side 
ne-  been  to  replace  two  older  buildings  with 
?«  |n?n«°n!  l°r8*  °nOU9h  t0  accommodate  1,000 
larger  school*  ore  that  they  are  less  costly 

ULllV     °  bU"?  °p8roto  than  seller 

;/?«t0;!   ly  administered,  require  fewer 
sites  and   less  relocation,  end  therefore  are 

HQw*!«!°r,M0?  ?'  r8P,0C,"9  obsolete  schools. 
However     Just  because  sites  are  hard  to  find 

f?el??     Tr'.^r  Sld°  °nd  r°locetlon  Is  dlf- 
ticu  t,    it  might  be  advantageous  to  build 
smaller  schools  on  available  sites,  or  build 
mem  as  part  of  new  housing. 

t^llV  "h00ls  can  be  sustained  on  educe- 

Vhl  ni,  "2 VSrh?l09lca'  grounds.  Considering 
the  psychological   needs  of  the  urban  child  who 
is  so  often  overwhelmed  by  the  crush  of  the 
h„lL?nd       "  V8S  +  '    ln,P«rsonal  mechanisms,  the 
boneflc  a     emotional   value  of  the  more  com- 

n«!^?  k  °.t,nVlr0nment  m'9nt  outweigh  the  sup- 
posedly hlghor  costs  per  student. 

n-?„KK  +l!e  [mP°rf0^  9o»ls  of  a  school    In  a  poor 
neighborhood  should  be  to  reinforce  the  self- 
11  V'A*%  students-     *s  self-esteem  can 

emerge  bettor  In  a  setting  that  the  child  can 

^r?""^  ,nVU?nC°'    sma,,er  schools  might 
JlLtl  h?  desired  flexible  and  reassuring 

atmosphere.      In  regard  to  cost,   the  experience 
j  r^  *_  Scho°'    ,n  creating  a  pro- 

Jos!  J  r*in  umon8  s°!tin9  ,or  a  per  stud»nt 

h«  L    i8!0  0  y8or  ml9ht  06  ono  +hat  could 

bo  omulated. 

oJ  tZr,S1  !h'!  SCh°01  <J,d  not  hav*  th°  corps 
cI  +  TfnlV  'rrators  and  Procedures  that  our  edu- 
1     8     bureaucracy  seems  to  find  so  necessary 

iaLp,nV°ncU:v  Th,s  ra,sos  ° v,+ai  °«*  ve 

work  ro2Ut  '0n;  T?°  Pr0'  "nation  Of  paper 
™I.  *.  P°'  levo,s  of  clerical  positions, 
complications  of    I  Icons. ng  and  procedures?' 

ro??rn,°(:+Et,uca:ion      k  r„.»bl. 

'  *!J \*  n,9h+mBre  'ar  more  than  a  sup- 

posedly modern  urban  educational   system.  Near- 

b2.JZ*302!  Wh?,haS  been  "Soclated  with  the 
2b? r\Vn,  Edrat'0n        00v  "Paclty  wll,  Invarl- 
Dliln?^  ^+;Kr"fOUOt  h'S  "PTlencos   by  com- 

forllr    I         k°       ^     l0°St    h0"     °    d°""    bOOkS  by 

former  teachers  who  In  their  despair  have  made 

tiTLx  \rn9edv  °*  th,s  s't«-tion'd.;.„dT;;e 

?  k  ?SP,r,*ent-     Eve"  th°  +«achers-  9 

nnt  h     It    ,9*e,Kas  m°de  unnecessarily  difficult, 

but  !  !k6  adm,tted'v  reel  substantial  Issues 

but  by  the  procedural   complexities  of  settllno 

any  Important  differences.  seining 

rlflrmr?<°r°!)ded  +h8t  a  900d  P|ace  +o  start 

*    V"  d's">antllng  In  a  massive  way  the 
ox  stlng  bureaucracy.     As  Oennlson  showed  In 

AM     t  1/    00     d°!S  "0t  neod  a1"""'strators. 
ALl  are  +e°chers  and  children.  The 

be  ««rr5!n"  °f  Smal|er  schools  would  no  doubt 
ItZV,    ♦  .         compensated  by  the  money  saved  In 
eliminating  so  much  bureaucratic  waste.  This 

°    !:|r"'Ch   !S  d!rectlV  Elated  to  the  size 
tLlv*ll  *,  S'    l0°dS  d,r«ctly  to  the  next 

there  '  °nd       ' '   be  elaborated  upon 


ORGANIZATIONAL  REFORMS 


In  recent  years,  and  especially  In  the  last 
four  years,  efforts  at  educational   reform  have 
centered  on  procedural   and  managerial  Issues. 
The   Integration   Issue  was  debated   largely  In 
organizational   terms  (e.g. ,  busing,  pairing  of 
schools),  and  the  current  controversy  over  com- 
munity control   and  decentralization   Is  being 
framed  mainly  as  an  organizational    Issue.  Al- 
though reading  scores  continue  to  decline,  ques- 
tions of  actual   program  and  accomplishment  In 
the  public  schools  do  not  usually  receive  prime 
attention.     Perhaps  they  are  not  soluble  In 
a  political   situation  that  emphasizes  schools 
rather  than  education. 

The  prevailing  logic  Implies  that  organizational 
and  educational  changes  must  proceed  together, 
or  rather  that  managerial   reforms  will   be  the 
Impetus  and  prerequisite  for  changes   In  curri- 
cula and  teaching  methods.     Others  believe  that 

nsplred  new  methods  developed  spontaneously 
In  the  classroom  will   be  recognized  by  the  sys- 
tem and   Incorporated  Into  It.     However,  organi- 
zational  reform  simply  does  not  take  place; 
the  bureaucracy  has  undergone  very   little  change 
over  a  half-century.     Therefore  Innovations  In 
teaching  and  curricula  must  not  wait  for  chanqe 
from  above,  but  must  be  attempted  as  far  as 
possible  within  the  system,  while  the  system 
hopefully  begins  the  dismantling  discussed  In 
the  previous  section.     This  will   doubtless  take 
some  time.     Meanwhile  the  Initiative  taken  by 
those  such  as  Kenneth  Koch,  Jonathan  Kozol  In 
Boston   (for  which  he  was  fired)  and  several 
others  must  be  widely  Imitated.     There  Is  no 
reason  why  a  whole  generation  of  children  should 
suffer  while  the  educational    leviathan  begins 
to  stir  I tse If. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  at  this  time  after  the 
Bundy  Report  and  such  books  as  I  10  Livingston 
Street  that  not  only  does  the  organization  of 

n  J!  vork  City  school   system  militate  against 
significant   Improvement  of  the  educational  ex- 
perience    but  also  that  the  hierarchical  Board 
Vl.l  -J^ ,  *  i?ola+ed  ""cm  the  many  communi- 
ties whose  educational   destinies  It  controls. 
(The   list  of  school   replacement  priorities  for 
the  Lower  East  Side,  which  bears   little  rela- 
tionship to  school   conditions  or  population 

!'    '!  amp,e  a^dence  of  this.)  Infrequent 
nearln?s'  as  the  recent  furor  over  the 
decentralization  plan   Indicated,  are  not  suf- 

absence  of  available  channels  of 
»n^P*K        k  TV  a0d  redross  between  the  system 
and  the  public  prevents  parents  from  playing 
an  effective  role. 

Only  occasionally  does  community  outcry  bring 

tl  h,u',  p  «'S,V"  th°  case  w,th  +he  decision 
to  build  P.S.   21,  a  school  that  had  apparently 

^I+Uh'Ik been  considered  before   local  residents 
stated  their  demands  to  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

In  general,  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  sys- 
tem have  weakened  the  ability  of  all  concerned 
••exnerLlnt3?'  P^  JIvely.     Board  programs  are 

experimental"  or  "demonstrations."  often  In- 
tlv'-     Frustrated  and  angry  parents  expend 
llllli       ?Y        aC+l°nS  dlrected  at  organiza- 
tional  and  procedural   decisions  rather  than 
seeking  Innovative  programs  and  methods.  01s- 
ne   ?lHS+rrV!S°rS  !nd  adm'"'strators   are  com- 
5?J  'n+arpret  and  defend  policies  they 

did  not  make  and  are  largely  unable  to  change. 
Is \h«S"     '  35  th8  Bundv  Report  so  8P+'Y  "oted, 

-f.i:..!.r',"p;::!?B  of  negat,ve  ^  *^ 

It  must  be  understood  from  the  outset  that  the 


thll  In*       1°,,  reor9anl"tIon  can  be  no  more 
„      8"  en° bl  "9  oct-     0th"-  vital  prerequisites 
are  funds  to  Improve  the  schools,  a  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  good  teachers  avail- 
able, and  programs  to  speed  the  eradication  of 
the  poverty  to  which  so  many  urban  school  child- 
ren return  each  evening. 

?!!I?"nl"I'°?.?f  th*  •*»«*'onal  system  on  all 
levels  to  facilitate  communication  and  coopera- 
tive action  would  enable  the  schools  to  play 
an  effective  role   In  the   larger  effort  toward 
upgrading  the  area. 

Redisricting 

?h-Ihei7!StT!Ct   level  9  morgan  I  zot  I  on  Is  needed 
that  w   II   allow  for  diversity  In  student  body 
composition.     Districts  must  be  small  enough 
for  the  contact  needed  to  devise  appropriate 
programs  for  each  neighborhood,  while  maintain- 
ing an  overall   sense  of  community. 

?«?rMh?  decen  +  r»""tlon  plan,  the  Lower 

East  Side's  26  elementary.    Intermediate  and 
Junior  high  schools  were  divided  among  two 
regular  districts  and  one  demonstration  dis- 
trict.    Olstrlct  I    Included  the  13  elementary 
schools  and  3  middle  schools   located  between 
Delancey  and   14th  Streets;   four  elementary 
schools  and  J.H.S.  56  were  In  Olstrlct  3;  the 
Two  Bridges  Demonstration  District  was  made  up 
of   the  four  remaining  elementary  schools  and 
J.H.S.    65 . 

Under  the  most  recent  Manhattan  decentralization 
plan,  all  of  the  Lower  East  Side  schools  would 
be  Included  In  Olstrlct   I.  except  for  the  Two 
Bridges  schools  and  P.S.   23.  which  would  become 
part  of  Olstrlct  2.     Olstrlct  I  will  be  an  ex- 
clusively Lower  East  Side  district.     District  2 
however,  will  extend  from  the  Battery  to  West  ' 
59th  Street  and  East  100th  Street. 

The  success  of  decentralization  Is  related  to 
the  ability  of  the  central  8oard  of  Education 
and  top-level  administrators  to  surrender  some 
of  their  decision-making  power.  If  the  ability 
to  devise  significant  programs  were  vested  In 
local  boards,  curricula  and  projects  could  be 
more  responsive  to  local  needs. 

The  decentralization  plan  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education  does  give  some  new  rights  to  local 
boards.     Each  district  will   be  headed  by  a  lo- 
cally-elected, nine-member  board  empowered  to 
select  district  superintendents;  determine 
curriculum  In  accordance  with  city  and  state 
standards;  select  textbooks  from  a  centrally- 
approved   list;   and  contract  for  school  repair 
and  maintenance  up  to  $250,000  annually. 

As  a  whole,  however,   the  decentralization  plan 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.     The   local  districts 
are  still   far  too  large.     The  bulk  of  financial 
control   remains   In  the  hands  of  the  central 
Board  of  Education.     Funds  from  state,  Federal, 
and  foundation  sources  must  be  channelled  throug 
the  Board,  and  all   budget   I  terns  must  be  cen- 
trally approved.     The   local   boards  have  no  power 
with  regard  to  local  teaching  and  administrative 
staffs. 

Furthermore,  the  size  and   location  of  the  dis- 
tricts will   tend  to  place  a  great  deal  of  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  white  middle-class,  except 
In  areas,  such  as  Harlem,  where  the  -non-wh I tes 
and  Puerto  Rlcans  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
district's  population.      In  a  district  as  large 
and  diverse  as  District  2,  which  now  Includes 
six  Lower  East  Side  schools,  the  poor  Lower 
East  Side  parents  are   Isolated  from  minority 
group  parents  on  the  west  side  and  those  living 


I"  *"*  n  "•*■•».     Locking  the  fund,  end  1 

th2  r.ll *    ???     ba*e  f°  "a9a  •'«««tlv«  campaign., 
the  poor  will  probably  be  outmanoeuvred  and 
under-represented  on  the  district  board. 

*LL°f,  VtT *lW  East  s,d"  »ch°ol.  should  have 
been  Included  In  a  single  district.     By  Iso- 
lating these  six  schools  (and  P.S.    130)    In  a 
district  with  whose  members  they  have  no  other 
shared  community  Interests,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion plan  will  probably  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  that  portion  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
community  from  participation  In  Its  new  dis- 
trict s  decision-making  activities.     The  now 
orrangomont  also  eliminates  the  Two  Bridges 
Demonstration  Olstrlct.  and  thus  community 
participation  In  school  activities  will  probably 
decrease  In  that  portion  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
rather  than  be  stimulated,   unless  changes  aro 
mode.     These  revisions  could  be  mado  In  1971 
and  In  succeeding  odd  years. 

School-Community  Committees 

On  the  locol    level,  the  basically  Ineffoctuol 

J*°?h*r  Assoc,»tlons  should  bo  replaced 
with  school-community  committees.  Recognizing 
the  Importance  the  principal  has   In  determining 
the  nature  of  the  educational  experience   In  a 
school,  those  committees  should  have,  as  tholr 
most  Important  responsibility,   the  right  to 
screen  and  Intorvlow  candidates  for  the  office 
Of  principal  and  to  make  rocommondot I ons  on 
appointments  to  that  position.     The  committee 
would  also  have  the  power  to  veto  selections 
for  sufficient  couse.     Thoy  might  also  have 
some  rights  In  selection  of  toachers.  Other 
functions  of  this  committee  would  Includo  cur- 
riculum review  and  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  after-school   and  week  ond  school  pro- 
grams . 

Use  of  School   Bui Idlnos 

The  use  of  school   buildings  throughout  the 
country  ond  even  In  urban  oroos,    Is  still  geared 
to  a  seasonal   agrarian  soc I oty--n I  no  months  o 
year  and,  at  best,  nine  hours  o  day.     In  an 
urban  situation,  particularly   In  the  ghetto 
area  the  school  hos  the  potontlol  of  bolng  the 
ploce  where  the  child  con  acqulro  th©  tools  ho 
needs  to  overcome  his  environment.     Tho  school 
should  be  open  to  the  neighborhood  and  avolloble 
to  all  groups  for  meetings,  discussions,  ond 
the  formation  of  new  Interests  ond  associations. 

Currently,  objections  to  oponlng  up  tho  schools 
are  usually  based  on  the  fear  of  misuse  ond  won- 
ton  obuse.     If  the  community  feels  thot  tho 
school    Is  truly  a  neighborhood  ploce  ond  not  a 
symbol   of  alien  authority   It  may  holp  olter  nega- 
tive ond  destructive  attitudes  towards  schools. 

Temporary  Rezonlnq 

Rozonlng  within  districts  con  bo  done  on  o  tem- 
porary basis  to  roduce  overcrowding  and  Increoso 
homogeneity.     Some  possible  rozonlngs,  which 
would  Immediately  reduce  tho  surplus   load   In  tho 
more  overcrowded  and/or  obsoleto  buildings  could 
be  accomplished  by  shifting  pupils  from: 

P.S.  122  to  P.S.  19 

P.S.  15  to  P.S.  34 

P.S.  20  to  P.S.  63 

P.S.  42  to  P.S.  2 

P.S.  I  to  P.S.  126 


CURRICULUM  REFORM 


sors  wore  able  to  do. 


lu/riS,       ?   ,"*,n'*f  «»mt""-  ol  ways  to  reform 
curriculum  In  the  public  schools,  many  of  them 
-oll-documantad -In  recent  llteraturo.     A  new 
book  celled  Teaching  A*  n  Subversive  Activity, 
by  Postman  and  Welngerten,  discusses  the  In- 
quiry method,  which  has  proven  fruitful,  especl- 

t«\L      ♦  *Iyf?ntS  who  h8ve  not  responded  well 
to  mora  traditional  methods.     Essentially,  stu- 
l!2l!l studV  -hat  they  "a  most  Interested  In 
learning     those  subjects  that  arise  out  of  their 
own  questions  about  their  world. 

r!!^h?.Sr05,nt  Sl+U8tl°"'  especially  on  the  Lower 
test  sido,  some  negative   suggestions  might  be 
Mn?HP" rt'nont-  to  do  away  with  the 

gr°.       SV5tem-     A"  ""graded  program  has 
been  used  on  an  experimental  basis   In  P.S.  61 
with  about  180  six  and  seven-year-olds.  The 
ungraded  program  Is  the  closest  public  schools 
have  been  able  to  come  to  devising  Individual- 
ized programs  tailored  to  each  child's  self- 
deva  opmont,  thought  procosses.  and  abilities. 
A  child  can  progress  at  his  own  pace,  spending 
mora  time  on  those  subjects  that  Interest  him 

t^ULV*  ??  "?0t  S°ems  Superf lu0us-     An  ungraded 
system,  allowing  children  to  move  from  one  group 
to  ""other  according  to  their  achievement  levels. 
iLrl  ?  V  US°d  1"  th0  C,ty's  Private  schools; 
-mIL       1°  9°!d  rO0SOn  wny   ,f  could  not  be  more 
widespread  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

tl  iXlfi*  pUb"?  !fh001  ch"ldren  are  required 
to  submit  several   times  a  year  to  clty-wlde 
reading  and  mathematics  achievement  tests,  whose 
major  purpose  Is  probably  to  secure  the  scores 
i!  rf?J"!    !i        reports  such  as  this  one.  It 
Is  difficult  to  see   In  what  way  the  test  or  the 
preparation  for   It  benefits  the  child.  The 
Board  of   Education  must  consider  eliminating 
these  tests  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  less 
time  can  be  spent  on  teaching  how  to  take  the 
ii-     ond  moro  time  on  educating  the  child.  In 
lino  with  this   Is  e  further  suggestion  that 
the  present  system  of    letter  grades  with  report 
cards  four  times  a  year  (requiring  additional 
Pn°rP°^  T?rK  I°r  Ieochers  °nd  clerks)  be  reduced 
or  abolished.     Competition  for  grades   Is  a 
very  poor  Impetus  for   learning.     Children  who 
got  poor  grades  develop  the  self-image  of  a 

loser     and  may  be  unnecessarily  rooted   In  that 
category.     There  are  surely  better  ways  of  In- 
forming Interested  parents  about  their  child- 
ren s  progress;   the  time  spent  on  filling  out 
report  cards  might  bo  better  spent  In  brief 

sen  °hlm  C0nV°hr??I'On?  W'th  P8r°nts.  or  letters 
sent  home  on  children's  overall  development. 

Coordination  of  Programs 

Many  agencies  on  the  Lower  East  Side  In  addi- 
tion to  the  public  schools  offer  Instruction 
M^KIMr,y*T0rV"°V,de  act'vltles  for  children. 
IS  Il2!tl°?     °r  Y°Uth'   tne  s«ttlement  houses, 
and  other  places  offer  a  wide  range  of  attrec- 

5  t0  voun9  Po°Plo.     The  schools  should  be 
fully  open  to  and  connected  with  these  actlvl- 
Strl:/^*?5  mu!lc,and  theater  at  the  Henry 
elvtslon  11 lomont'    '"stead  of  closed.     One  can 
'III  \  °"  'ntorchange  of  staff  and  students. 

Sl-Je,!  !  5?t-n8,on  ot  thes°  resources  to  a  much 
wider  audience. 

latter.  EKS\?'d8  085  °  r,Cn  •"""tlonal  and 
end     k        K  +k       nee  built  up  over  generations 
and  through  the  efforts  of  many  migrant  groups. 
The  five  settlement  houses,  each  with  a  varied 
and  active  program,  exemplify  this  heritage. 
Ih«aYA     9r?nt*'  b0th  yo^gsters  and  adults. 
S«        !  ab'?  +°  US°  those  resources  for  per- 
sonal  and  social    fulfillment  as  their  predeces- 


Vocatlonal  Programs 

Vocational  schools  are  criticized  on  several 
grounds.     First,  that  the  curriculum  and  methods 
of  many  vocational  schools  are  outmoded  and 
on-the-job  apprenticeship  programs  are  Insuffi- 
cient.    Secondly,  segregating  vocational  stu- 
dents from  others  stigmatizes  them.  Further- 
more,  there  Is  objection  to  the  cuttlng-off  of 
chances  for  further  education  that  a  vocational 
training  Implies.     The  Board's  proposal    for  era- 
dicating these  problems   Is  to  Incorporate  pre- 
sent-day vocational   and  academic  high  schools 
Into  comprehensive  schools.     The  Board's  cur- 
rent concept  Is  to  provide  only  one  trade  course 
for  each  schoo I . 

Before  the  vocational  program  Is  cut  back  dras- 
tically.   It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  good 
vocational   track  may  offer  more   In  the  way  of 
personal   satisfaction  and  development  than  the 
general   track.     Manual  work  Is  unfashionable 
at  the  moment,  but  many  people  find  carpentry 
or  mechanics  more  satisfying  and  productive 
than  routine  office  Jobs.     Furthermore,   a  good 
vocational  program  may  open  rather  than  preclude 
the  possibility  of  further  education,  training, 
and  advancement.     New  York  City  has  many  small 
shops,  and  trades  that  need  a  supply  of  young 
craftsmen  If  they  are  to  survive  In  the  contem- 
porary commercial  world.     A  work-study  program 
that  was  based   In  the  vocational   schools  but 
Integrated  with  these  commercial  establishments 
might  be  attractive  to  many  young  people. 

Language  Skills 

Unfaml I larlty  with  the  English    language,  parti- 
cularly reading  and  writing,  continues  to  be  a 
problem  In  the  Lower  East  Side  schools.  For 
this  reason,  the  creation  of  bl-llngual  schools 
In  predominantly  Spanish-speaking  and  Chinese- 
speaking  neighborhoods  would  be  very  desirable. 
Half  of  the  school   day  would  be  spent  In  Instruc- 
t  on     n  the  regular  course  of  study   In  the  na- 
tive  language.     The  other  half  of  the  day  would 
be  reserved  for  English   Instruction.      In  con- 
Junction  with  this  program,  more  Chinese  and 
ipanlsh-speaklng  teachers  should  be  hired.  The 
Board  of  Education  should  grant  special  accre- 
ditation to  Spanish  and  Chinese-speaking  teach- 
ers who  were  trained  and  are  qualified  to  teach 
in  their  native  countries,  but  might  not  meet 
all  of  the  New  York  City  license  requirements. 

Or,   as  suggested  earlier,  children  who  under- 
stand  Nttle  or  no  English  might  spent  most  of 
The  school   day  on   language  for  a  period  of 
months,  so  that  when  they  do  return  to  regular 
stud  es  they  are  able  to  keep  up  with  the  class. 
Despite  the  gap,   they  would  probably   lose  less 
that  way  than  by  spending  a  year  or  more  trying 
to  understand  material   taught  In  an  Incompre- 
henslble  tongue. 


Tutoring  Programs 

Tutoring  programs  that  use  high  school  students 
have  proven  to  be  beneficial   to  both  teachers 
and  students.     Programs  such  as  the  Title  I 
homew°rk-helper  Program  should  be  expanded.  In 
addition  to  Improving  reading  skills,  these 
programs  provide  needed  employment  for  ghetto 
youngsters  and  help   Improve  the  Identification 
with  and  respect  for  education.     Tutoring  pro- 
jects should  be  undertaken  on  a  much  broader 
scale  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Incorporated 
as  a  regular  part  of  school  programs. 


RECRUITMENT  OF  TEACHERS 


As  tho  foregoing  discussions  Imply,  the  key  to 
Improving  education  on  the  Lower  East  Side  Is 
the  teacher.     While  new  schools  and  organiza- 
tional  reforms  are   Imperative,  and  while  the 
opportunities  for  parent  participation  should 
be  enhanced,  all  of  these  Improvements  would 
be  to  no  avail  were  there  not  a  high  caliber 
ot  teachers  to  bring  the  programs  to  life. 

It  Is  not  generally  recognized  how  great  an 
effect  teachers  have  on  young  people.  Especial- 
ly  In  the  elementary  grades,  how  much  a  teacher 
knows  about  history  or  mathematics  Is  far  less 
significant  than  what  he  Is  and  what  he  does. 
Children   learn  by  Imitation  and  by  observation 
Teachers,    In  their  every  action,  are  setting 
an  example  for  the  young.     This   Is  why  the 
influx  of  young  male  teachers  has  been  such  a 
good  thing  for  ghetto  schools.     Even  children 
who  are  slow   learners  and  seem  to  have  absorbed 
Mttle  of  what  was  "taught"  during  the  school 
year  have  usually  come  to  know  their  teachers 
quite  well;    anyone  who  has   heard   youngsters  dis- 
cussing their  teachers  has  been  amazed  at  the 
nigh  degree  of  psychological  perception  they 
possess.  ' 

It  seems  strange,  then,  that  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession Is  not  given  the  respect   It  deserves, 
and   Is  often  chosen  as  a   last  resort  by  people 
who  find  no  other  compelling   Interests  at  col- 
lege.    Education  courses  such  as  they  are  now 
are  commonly  acknowledged  by  students  to  be 
among  the   least  demanding.    Interesting,  or  rele- 
vant to  later  life. 

With  these  elements   In  mind,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's stress  on  the  number  of  credits  In 
certain  subjects,  on  traces  of  dialect  In 
speech,  and  the   like,  seems   largely  beside  the 
point.      It  would  be  well    If  a  whole  new  set  of 


criteria  could  be  developed  for  the  selection  of 
teochers,  criteria  that  would  somehow  resurt  |n 
the  choice  of  men  and  women  whose  presence  In 
a  clas c room  can  spur  youngsters  to  e  realization 
of  what  they  can  become. 


The  Board  of  Education  must  make  the  position 
ot  teacher  In  the  public  schools  attractive 
enough  to  drew  not  the  least  but  tho  most  te- 
lented  of  each  group  of  college  graduates.  This 
moans  not  only  more  money,  but  the  Board's 
confidence,  exprossed  In   Its  willingness  to  al- 
low experimentation  and  Imagination  In  the 
classroom,  to  pormlt  latitude  In  tho  Interpre- 
tation of  tho  syllabus  and  cholco  of  source 
materials,  and  to  free  teochors  from  tho  cleri- 
cal drudgery  that  Is  not  only  time-consuming 
but  professional  ly  demoralizing. 

The  entlro  certification  and  licensing  procoes 
should  be  revlowed  and  simplified.     People  of 
recognized  talent  with  a  specific  contribution 
to  make  should  be  welcomed  In  the  classroom, 
not  submlttod  to  a  battery  of  qualifying  ex- 
aminations.    The  resources  of  parents,  community 
people,    local   artists,  and  any  Interested  por- 
sons  willing  to  talk  to  children  and  share  tholr 
skills  must  be  drawn  upon  without  the  deadon- 
Ing  red  tape  that  characterizes  the  buroou- 
cracy.     There  may  bo  hundreds  of  artisans,  ar- 
tists, business  people  and  other  professionals 
who  would  be  delighted  at  an   Invitation  to  visit 
the  public  schools,  but  at  present  shy  away  from 
the  system's  ominous  reputation. 

In  short,  a  much  broader,  humanist  view  of  hir- 
ing teachers  and   Inviting  outside  resource  people 
to  participate   In  the  public  education  procoss 
must  be  adopted.     Only  In  this  way  will  child- 
ren realize  that  school    Is  a  placo  that  has 
some  relation  to  II fe  outsldo,  and  thus   Is  worth 
attend  I ng. 
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IO.  PUBLIC  SERVICES 


Many  of  tho  foetures  commonly  associated  with 
slum  communities  ere  moro  the  cumulative 
result  of   Inadequate  public  services  than 
spoclflc  conditions,   such  as  poor  housing  or 
transportation.     Thus,  great  gaps   In  municipal 
housekeeping  or  fears  of  crime  that  can  pro- 
foundly distort  the  rhythm  of  tho  community 
may  be  moro  determinant  of  resident  attitudes 
and  the  "quality  of    life"  than  standards  of 
physical   docey  that  are  traditionally  used  to 
measure  the  ghetto  situation 

Accordingly,   this  group  of  chapters  delves 
Into  the  more  Important  factors  shaping  dally 
life  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  Llvablllty, 
health  and  schools  were  discussed  In  previous 
chapters.     This  chapter  focuses  on  other  public 
services  that  are  vital   to  the  community; 
seeking  a  sense  of  their  adequacy,  current 
problems  and   Issues  and  recommendations  for 
change.     Parks  and  recreation,  police  and  fire 
protection,  social   services,  antl-povery  efforts, 
llbrarlos  and   landmarks  are  among  the  specific 
topics  discussed. 


PARKS    AND  RECREATION 


RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

Beforo  enumerating  the  traditional   kind  of  re- 

?C2Ti2iI!,cf*S,]'!2,,*>  avollo("°  *°  residents  of 
the  Lower  East  Side.    It  should  be  noted  that, 
tor  a  variety  of  roesons,  recreation  In  this 
area  takos  place  for  the  most  part   In  places 
other  than  those  so  designated.     The  streets, 
jqual  d  as  most  of  them  are.    function  as  the 

?!°r  9  Qa^ln9  Pl-ce.  Groups  of  young  men 
tinkering  with  cars,  elderly  people  and  young 

7nl  !tr?,!'htT  ?9        the  SU"'  and  0"<JrenVpla?- 
Ing  stick  ball  or  hopscotch,  are  a  vital  part 
of    The  outdoor  scene.      Young  children  frequent- 
ly P  ay  among  garbage  heaps   on   the  streets  or 

OtL0larlV*>tr°:n  V!Cant  lots  rotr,8r  th»"  "ale 
the  schoolyard  gates  to  reach  the  protected  and 
useless  spaces  within. 

Storefronts  house  social  clubs  where  men.  al- 
d^Tnk     2 'US   V0lv'   moot  to  talk,    listen  to  music, 
drink,  or  play  cards.     Clusters  of  teen-aged 
boys  gather  around  building  entrances  or  walk. 


while  girls'  groups  are  not  often  seen.  Social 
groups  also  congregate  around  record  shops, 
laundromats,  and   luncheonettes.     Although  on 
summer  evenings  and  holidays  there  are  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  crowded  neighborhood, 
generally  a  pervasive  feeling  of  dullness,  of 
nothing  much  happening  and  nowhere  to  go,  pre- 
vails.    This  feeling  may  arise  less  from  lack 
of   facilities  than  from  the  predictability  of 
many  of  the  programs  and  the  limitations  on 
aspirations  and  prospects  that  are  magnified 
In  the  drab  physical  surroundings. 

In  the  Ideal   urban  setting  each  piece  of  land 
devoted  to  public  use  has  a  particular  purpose. 
The  function  of  the  school  playground  Is  to 
provide  recreational  space  for  students  during 
and  after  school   hours.     A  vest-pocket  sitting 
area  Is   Intended  for  the  use  of  the  elderly  or 
mothers  with  their  Infants.     The  reality  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  bears   little  relationship  to 
these  distinctions.     On  the  Lower  East  Side  the 
street  Is  often  used  as  a  sitting  area,  ball 
field,   and  traffic  carrier;  a  small  vest-pocket 
park  within  the  block  Is  often  the  focus  of 
every  kind  of  recreational   activity  from  a 
boisterous  basketball  game  to  a  quiet  checker 
tournament.     A  study  of  open  lend  spaces  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  must,  therefore.    Include  not 
only  parks,  playgrounds  and  school  yards,  but 
must  examine  streets  and  avenues  which,   for  the 
Lower  East  Side's  children  and  adults,  serve 
as  nursery,  after-school   campus,  summer  camp, 
vacation  resort;  open  space  for  all  events. 

Parks 

The  Lower  East  Side  has  one  regional  perk,  the 
East  River  Park;  three  community  parks,  Tomp- 
kins Square  Park,  Seward  Park,  and  Columbus 
Park;   and  a  variety  of  smaller  street  parks 
and  avenue  parkways  that  range  from  small  vest- 
pocket  parks  to  Sara  D.  Roosevelt  Parkway, 
vices  pdrkS  aro  denote(,  0n  Mop   10.  Public  Ser- 

„       East  River  Park  Is   located  on  the  edqe  of 
the   Lower  East  Side,    from  Montgomery  Street 
to  East   1 2th  Street  along  the  FDR  Drive.  It 
Is  the   largest  perk  In  Manhattan  south  of  Cen- 

I«2  k!««k'«"2£  'tS  57  acres  emprise  more  than 
:  J"  °!  th*  total  P«rk  acreage  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Park  Is  22  blocks  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  block  wide.  With  the  East  River 
as  a  setting  and  more  than  ample  open  green 
spaces  the  East  River  Park  appears  Ideally 
suited  for  leisure-time  activities  In  an  urban 
setting. 

The  East  River  Park  contains  an  outdoor  and  In- 
door basketba  I  I   court,  a  track  and  field  area, 
tennis  courts,  bicycle  and  Jogging  paths,  nu- 
merous playgrounds  for  older  children,  a  tots' 
play  area,  a  dance  area,  an  amphitheater,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  benches  and  shade  trees. 

Poor  maintenance  does  not  alone  explain  the  un- 
deruse  of  a  park  of  such  size  and  potential. 


I  ?!„  I!P  V,  l3'  SPec,al  Planning  Studies,  for 
a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  problems  of  end 
suggestions  for  Improving  the  East  River  Park  ) 
One  major  reason  Is  poor  access.     The  Park  Is 
bounded  by  the  FOR  Drive  and  the  East  River. 
The  entire  eastern  edge  of   the  Orlve  along 
Avenue  0  and  Columbia  Street  adjacent  to  the 
park  Is  bounded  by  Jacob  Rl Is,  Lillian  Wald, 
Baruch  and  Corlears  Hook  projects.     These  towers 
form  a  wall  between  residents  In  the  old  tene- 
ment buildings  beyond  and  the  park.     In  addi- 
tion, the  only  clear  path  to  the  Park  from  the 
Drive  Is  the  overpass  at  Houston  Street.  Even 
the  ramps,  however,  are  barriers  since  they 
do  not  provide  a  direct  route.     Accidents  have 
occurred  on  the  Drive  as  children  attempt  to 
cross  to  avoid  the  circuitous  routes  of  the 
ramps . 

The  Isolated  location  of  the  park  also  deters 
visitors.     Local   residents  are  afraid  to  go  to 
the  park  at  night,   and    In   the  daytime    It  Is 
often  sparsely  used. 

Tompkins  Square   Park,   between  Avenues  A 
and  B  from  Seventh  to  Tenth  Streets,  and  about 
ten  acres   In  size.    Is  a  welcome  feature  In  a 
very  densely  settled  area.     Facilities  Include 
basketball   courts,  a  pavilion,  paddle  courts 
a  rarely-used  bicycle  oval,  swings,  children's 
slides,  shelter  for  Indoor  games,  a  wading  pool 
and  checkers  and  chess  tables.  Maintenance 
Is  a  major  problem  because  of  the  Intensive  use 
of  the  park.     Also,  the  recent  Influx  of  young 
hippies  with  bizarre  forms  of  recreation  has 
caused  conflict  between  them  and  older  users 
with  more  traditional  pastimes. 

Seward  Park,  covering  three  acres.    Is  at 
the  crossroads  of  Essex.  Canal,  and  East  Broad- 
way.    The  Seward  Park  Houses  form  a  massive 
background  for  the  small-scaled  park.  The 
Intermingling  of  the  various  ethnic  resident 
groups  adds  to  the  park's  vitality.     It  Is 
we  I  I -ma  I nta I ned . 

The  design  and   layout  of  Seward  Park  Illustrate 
the  possibility  of  providing  for  active  as  well 
as  quiet  recreation  within  a  limited  space. 
Many  mothers  and  elderly  people  use  the  park 
for  sitting,  talking,  and  playing  cards.  The 
younger  children  enjoy  basketball,  baseball, 
and  playground  equipment.     This  Is  a  real  com- 
munity park,  and  Is  used  heavily  during  the 
day   and  evening.      The  streets  surrounding  Seward 
Park  are  not  main  highways,  and  thus  the  park 
Is  easy  to  reach.     Along  with  Corlears  Hook 
and  Columbus  Parks,   It  Is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive parks  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Columbus  Park    Is    In    the  southwest  section 
of  Chinatown  at  Baxter.  Mulberry,  Bayard  and 
Park  Streets,  just  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  study  area.     It  covers  approximately  three 
acres.     Like  Seward  Park,    Its  small  scale  Is 
accentuated  by  the  tall  structures  surrounding 
It.      It    Is   a  charming  circular  park  with  sitting 
areas,  ball   fields,  and  children's  playground. 
There  Is  a  one-story  building  used  for  nursery- 
age  programs  and  after-school   teen-agers'  pro- 
grams . 

The  design  and   layout  of  Columbus  Park  also  en- 
courage heavy  use  by  all  age  groups.  Children 
from  the  two  neighboring  schools  use  the  pork 
during  recess.     Often  men  from  the  nearby  govern- 
ment buildings  play  basketball   there  during 
the  lunch  hour. 

Corlears  Hook  Park  Is   located  at  Jackson 
and  Cherry  Streets  along  the  FOR  Drive.  This 
triangular-shaped  park  covers  approximately 
four  acres.     Facilities   Include  a  baseball  or 


football  area,  swings,  and  other  small  child- 
ren s  play  equipment,  and  sitting  areas  with 
ample  shade  trees  and  grass.     A  bridge  connects 
tho  park  to  tho  rotunda  In  the  East  River  Park. 

Mothers  and  many  elderly  people  use  the  perk 
for  chatting  and  resting.     Its  groatest  use  Is 
on  the  fringes  along  Cherry  Street.     The  child- 
ren's play  equipment  Is  not  used  frequently 
because  there  are  so  many  similar  facilities 
In  the  surrounding  projects. 

Hamilton  Fish  Park  and  Pool,  at  East  Hous- 
ton and  Pitt  Streets,  contains  the  Lowor  East 
Side's  only  outdoor  pool  and  one  of  the  City's 
largest  and  most  attractive  ones.     The  Park 
covers  approximately  four  acres.     There  are  two 
large  pools,  a  building  for  showors  and  dress- 
ing, a  wading  pool,  baseball  area,  benches, 
two  picnic  tablos,  and  gymnastic  equipment. 

Accessibility  Is  poor  on  all  sides  excopt  Pitt 
Street,  because  of  a  four  foot  high  wall  with 
few  openings  that  runs  on  the  north,  oast,  and 
south  sides.     As  with  Corloars  Hook  Park,  dupli- 
cation of  facilities  In  nearby  housing  projects 
hampers  full  utilization  of  Hamilton  Fish  Park. 

The  Sara  D ■  Roosove I t  Parkway  Is  a  narrow 
strip  of  about  nine  acres  running  from  Houston 
Street  to  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  and  divided  Into 
three  sections  by  Oelancey  and  Grand  Stroets. 
Land  to  the  west,  on  Chrystle  Street,   Is  usod 
for  light  Industry  and  Includes  scattered  hotols 
and  rooming  houses.     Facllltlos  Include  a  base- 
ball  field  and  baskotball  courts,  small  child- 
ren's play  areas,  and  sitting  areas.     In  tho 
section  toward  the  west,  whore  thero  are  often 
derelicts,  the  walkways  are  broken  and  litter 
Is  strewn  about;   the  section  noarost  tho  Man- 
hattan Bridge  Is  bettor  maintained,  although 
even  here  tho  court  surfaces  aro  broken  and  un- 
even . 

Many  areas  of  the  park  aro  not  usod  at  all,  and 
In  general    Its  usefulness   Is   I  I  ml  tad .  Chapter 
3  outlines  a  proposal   for  using  tho  Sara  D. 
Roosevelt  Parkway  tor  new  housing  and  replacing 
the  park  land  In  a  bettor  location. 

Vest-Pocket  Parks  and   Sitting  Areas 

Several  vest-pocket  porks  have  boon  set  up,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.     Ono  Is  on  East 
Second  Street,  extondlng  through  to  Houston 
Street.     This  extension  through  the  block  per- 
mits much-needed  light  to  enter  tho  narrow  site 
and  allows  for  passago  through  tho  block.  Noise 
Is  minimal.     So  for  no  playground  equlpmont  has 
been  Installed.     Howovor,  neighborhood  children 
have  set  up  tholr  own  basketball   rim  and  light- 
ing.    Smeller  children  uso  tho  area  to  play  tag 
and  stick  boll. 

Another  Is  on  Fifth  Stroot,  on  a  25  by  100  foot 
lot,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  old   law  tonomonts. 
Existing  playground  equlpmont  Includes  o  stool 
Jungle  gym,    sandbox  and  benchos   for  adults  near 
the  entrance.     Most  of  tho  facllltlos  ore  for 
younger  children,  who  use  the  park  oxtonslvely. 
Adults  and  teenogers  find  It  a  qulot  place  to 
talk  and  relax.     A  major  deficiency  here  Is 
tho  lack  of   lighting,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  hove  discouraged  use  of  the  areo  to  any  groat 
extont. 

Although  the  Idoo  behind  vest-pocket  porks  Is 
admirable.    In  practice  there  have  boon  serious 
obstacles  to  their  success.     Maintenance  of  such 
small    locations  Is  expenslvo  and  hard  to  od- 
mlnlstor,  while  accommodating  a  variety  of 
planned  and  unintended  activities  h-as  also  proven 
difficult.     It  would  soon  that  such  porks  work 


:j;.;?j:;:.":„r:?r;,?;:  !- 

5^ra°+  Ma"    runs  from  Cherry  Street 
and  Pike  Streets.     It  covers  a  little  more  than 
?     aCro  «  ""out  20   feet  wide.  Maintenance 

It  poor  and  the  area  I*  littered  with  old  news- 
paper,, rubbish,  and  bottles.     Use  of  the  Mall 
varies  considerably;  on  many  days   It  Is  almost 
Oesorte-d.  while  on  hot  summer  nights  people 

m«nJln?M?m0  r0"•,  fr°m  th0  oPP^sl!"  tene- 
ments fill  every  bench . 

I'trllV  IVlnT'l"  pW*  of  »'ong  Houston 

Street,  at  the  baso  of  Avonue  C  and  First  Avenue 

?n  0adr:n:rd  ••■,**i"s Although  ,0^ 

In  a  dense  section  of  the  Lower  East  Side,  these 
spaces,  not  much  more  than  small,  poorly  main! 
ta.ned  traffic  Is.ends  with  benches,  are  not 
can  It*      h9'  /e0p'°  W8nt  P"ces  where  they 
nn \l  ,     ?d *"Btfh  +he  Passl"9  ".ne.  but  not 
or;rat0?Ic?'and  ^  f°  ^  - 

In  contrast  to  these  empty  Islands,  Peretz 
»^rSr«;  iVfit  ""^  East  Huston  Streets,   Is  a 

:°r!  'nV'  I"9  Pl°?°-     ^'though   less  Jhan 
2!£«r'!?  °?     £  ,f  occuP|es  th«  end  of  a  resi- 
dential block  and  offers  a  variety  of  attrac- 
tions for  different  groups.     Most  notably,  It 

**?l2!  k!-  ?8  P,8C0  ,0r  bocce  P'°V°rs.  This 
Italian  bowling  game  attracts  large  crowds  of 
active  participants  and  spectators.  The  area 
Is  maintained  Jointly  by  the  bocce  players  and 
the  Parks  Ooportment.  HandbaTrcTurts  and 
groups  of  benches,  not  simply  long  rows,  com- 
ploto  the  facilities   In  Peretz  Square. 

Housing  Project  Recreation  Space 

The  recreation  areas  within  housing  projects 
mak0  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  open 

rl^LZ*     h°  4L°"ar  EaSt  S,d0-     ,n  manv  Instances 
residents  prefer  the  projects'  facilities  to 
the  nearby  pork  areas.     They  are  often  better 
maintained  and  have  play  equipment  and  sitting 
areas.     Parents  can   let  children  play  there 
without  fear  for  their  safety. 

The  adventuro  playground,  mall,  arcade  and 
theator  at  Jacob  fills  Houses  (E.  6th  to  E.  |2th 
Streets.  Avonue  D  and  the  FOR  Drive)  has  become 
o  nationally  known  architectural  achievement. 
,   beautifully  designed  area  with  Imaginative, 
inviting  play  equipment.    It  Is  crowded  at  all 
tlmos.  not  only  with  local   residents,  but  with 
people  and  tholr  children  from  all  over  the  city, 
t   has  also  become  a  pilgrimage  place  for  visit- 
ng  architects  and  planners.     The  Rlls  play  area 
Is  a  good  example  of  the  results  of  time,  money, 
and  skill  spent  on  planning  enjoyable  recreation 

if  resu|ts  are  even  more  striking  com- 
pared to  the   lawn  and  barron  open  areas  that  It 
i!PJaCOd,;,   Th?  vltalltV  and  exuberance  found 
In  the  Rlls  playground  are  In  sharp  contrast 
to  The  omptlness  and  desolation  of  other,  far 
less  appealing  recreation  spaces. 

Thero  are  attractive  and  we  I  I -composed  open 
land  spaces  at  Vladeck  Houses,  a  large  pre-war 
project  at  Water.  Jackson,  and  Henry  Streets. 
The  mall,  outlined  by  trees,  runs  directly  to 
the  commercial   area  and  has  benches  and  plev 
spaces  for  small  children. 

On  the  negative  side,  projects  such  as  Baruch 
and  Wald  Houses  have  no  molls,  but  are  Instead 
labyrinths  of  paths  and  unart I cu I ated ,  undif- 
ferentiated spaces.     These  projects,  together 


with  Rutgers  Houses,  also  use  about  20  percent 
of  the  land  for  on-grade  parking.     The  malls  of 
Rutgers,  as  well  as  of  LaGuardla  Houses,  have 
only  fenced-in  grass  plots,  a  few  benches,  and 
the  predictable  quota  of  steel  turtles  for 
ch I Idren. 

Other  Outdoor  Recreation 

In  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  the  Lower 
East  Side  seems  deficient  not  so  much   In  quan- 
tity as   In  quality  and  variety.     For  example, 
while  there  are  many  school  playgrounds,  they 
are  perhaps  the   least  used  parcels  of   land  In 
the  area.     They  have  a  potentially  Important 
role  In  the  community,  but  fall  far  short  of 
fulfilling  It.     Most  of  the  playgrounds  have 
no  benches  or  trees,    little  equipment,  and  are 
poorly  maintained.     Moreover,  they  are  Inaccess- 
ible, since  their  steel   fences  have  few  or  no 
openings  apart  from  those   leading  directly  Into 
the  school.     The  fences  are  locked  during  parts 
of  the  day  and  during  the  evening. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Community  Council 
of  Greater  New  York,  the  Lower  East  Side  has  37 
public  playgrounds  and  17  playing-fields,  which 
Is  above  the  city  average  for  comparable  com- 
munities.    Close  to  12,000  youngsters  use  these 
spaces  dally.     As  Indicated  on  the  Public  Ser- 
vices Map  (Map  10),  the  Lower  East  Side  has  one 
permanent  outdoor  swimming  pool    (Hamilton  Fish). 
During  the  summer  several  temporary  "mini-pools" 
are  Installed  In  order  to.    In  the  words  of  one 
city  official,  "allow  youngsters  to  cool  off 
right  In  their  own  neighborhoods." 

As  noted  above,  the  streets  are  a  vital  part  of 
Lower  East  Side  life.     Some  major  streets  have 
significance  not  only  for  local  people,  but  New 
Yorkers  from  other  neighborhoods  as  well:  Essex 
Street,  with  Its  large  delicatessens,  appetizer 
and  food  stores,  and  yarn  goods  supermarkets. 
Is  widely  known;  Orchard  Street.  New  York's  most 
active  bargaining  street.    Is  famous  for  dry- 
goods,  and   Is  thronged  on  Sundays.     Other  streets, 
the   local   side  streets,  are  Important  only  to 
their  residents,  as  extended  "living-rooms"  to 
supplement  their  crowded  quarters.     Most  of  the 
apartments   In  these  tenements  receive  only  dim 

11  ul  ""n  ?     2?anI  °lr  ,r0m  alr  shaf+s  9nd  "ght 

:     0n|y  +na  fr°"t  apartments  face  on  the 
slnn!lt?       recelva  dlr«ct  light  and  air.  Con- 
9     ly'    In  worm  weather,  people  seek  relief 
from  the  confines  and  shadows  of  their  apart- 
ments on  the  fire-escapes,  stoops,  and  streets. 
A  young  VISTA  volunteer  who  lived  In  the  area 
tor  several  years  described  the  life  of  the 
streets  as  fol  lows: 

"The  doors  of  the  Spanish  clubs,  grocery 
stores,  church  storefronts,  are  open  and 
life  from  within  flows  out.     In  the 
warmer  weather  groups  of  men  gather 
around  the  club  to  drink;  Juke  boxes 
blare  out,  mingling  with  the  distant 
echoes  of  a  church  choir  rehearsal. 
Older  teens  gather  around  an  abandoned 
car  and  smoke;  the  younger  children  chase 
each  other  around;  mothers  sit  on  fold- 
ing chairs  or  garbage  cans,  holding 
babies  and  keeping  an  eye  on  older  child- 
ren.    Cars  double  park  up  and  down  the 
narrow  streets  and  avenues. 

"The  audience,  as  they  enjoy  their  re- 
creat  onal  pursuits,  also  take  part  In 
The  play  being  performed  around  them  on 
the  avenues--the  police  and  firemen  rush- 
ing to  calls,  the  trucking  activity  for 
warehouses  and  provision  companies 
plumbing  and  heating  firms,  sma-l  I  fac- 
tories,   buses. ..." 
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Indoor  flecraatlnn 

The  Lower  East  Side  has  seven  gymnasiums.  two 
Indoor  s-lmmlng  pools,   and  eight  auditoriums 
or  meeting-places.     There  are  five  after-school 
centers,    attended  by  about    1,500  children  during 
tne  day  and  approximately  the  same  number  of 
teen-agers   In  the  evening.     (For  additional  re- 
creat  onal  and  cultural  programs,  see  the  sec- 
tion In  this  chapter  on  Settlement  Houses.) 

The  area  also  has  seven  evening  community  cen- 
ters and  eight  adult  education  centers  In  the 
public  schools.    In  which  the  Office  of  Continu- 
ing Education  of  the  Board  of  Education  offors 
a  variety  of  educational  programs  for  all  age 
groups.     Most  of  the  participants  are  Puerto 
Rlcan.  black,  or  Chinese:  others   Include  company 
groups  for  athletics,  and  church  groups  and 
businessmen.      The  users  are    largely    In  the  low 
to  moderate-Income  groups.     At  some  centers, 
play  groups  and  kindergartens  have  been  set  up- 
other  programs  for  children  Include  creative 
arts,   puppetry,    theatre,    sports,   and  music. 
Teen-agers   have  the  same  programs  available 
In  addition  to  activities  such  as  fencing, 
weight-lifting,   tumbling,    basketball,  volley- 
ball, and  swimming.     Adult  programs  Include 
dancing,   painting,    drama,    typing,    English,  art 
and  sports.     The  Bureau  hopes  to  expand  the 
program,  and  to  develop  new  activities   In  con- 
junction with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  par- 
ticipants. Y 

The  area  also  has  several  Boys  Clubs  offering 
sports,  arts  and  crafts,  athletic  and  educa- 
tional programs. 


ISSUES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  minimum  Ideal   standard  for  open  space  In 
high  density  areas   Is  one  acre  per  500  persons 
On  this  basis  the  Lower  East  Side  should  have 
about  375  acres  of  open  space.     Obviously,  ap- 
proaching this  standard  Is  Impossible  In  a  com- 
pact,   settled  community    like  this  one.  However 
only  8.5  percent,  or  87  acres,  of  the  Lower 
East  Side's  gross    land  area  Is  devoted  to  parks 
and  outdoor  recreation:     below  average  for  the 
city  and  far  below  national  standards.     It  Is 
only  m  number  of  playgrounds  that  the  community 
s  not  below  the  city's  average;  and  In  these. 
Ironically,  neglect,  dullness,  and  a  general 
uninviting  atmosphere  deter  enthusiastic  play. 

In  short,  by  any  reasonable  standards,  there 
Is  not  enough  park  and  recreation  space  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.     What  exists  Is  frequently 
poorly  maintained  and  verging  on  an  advanced 
state  of  decay.     Playgrounds  are  similar  In  the 
standard  activities  they  offer,  and  In  the 
barrenness  of  their  design;   also,  they  are  of- 
ten located  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  redundant. 
Jacob  Rlls  Plaza  offers  an  Idea  of  the  kind  of 
varied  and  unique  activities  that  a  diverse 
urban  population  needs  and  enjoys. 

Moreover,  park  space  Is  not  equitably  distri- 
buted  In  regard  to  the  concentrations  of  popu- 
lation.     The  two    larger  parks--£ast  River  and 
Sara  0.  Roose ve I t--are  at  the  margins  of  the 
community,    and  do  not  provide  the  space    In  the 
denser  sections  where  It  Is  needed.  Conversely, 
great  grey  stretches  of    tenement  housing  stand 
on  crowded  blocks  without  the  relief  of  a 
stretch  of  grass,  trees,  or  at   least  empty  space. 
East  River  Park,    the    largest    In  the  community. 
Is  Inaccessible  to  large  numbers  of  people,  be- 
cause of  the  paucity  of  ramps  and  the  barrier 
of   the  FOR  Expressway.      Fear  also  keeps  poople 
away  from  East  River  Park  and    Tompkins  Square, 
especially  in  the  evening  hours. 


-hat  Is  .ost  needed  In  the  f I • 1 o  of  r«cr»atlon 
space  be  created  by  a  phased  rebuilding  pro- 
Man*  "  Par!  °'  «".loP;.nt 
n               .  discussion  of  the  nine- 
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useful  form  during  ren..«|  of  the  tenement  blocks. 

ctuSrihr?nir^  Ti?  to"?r  eoit  s,d»  sho«|«» 

7  , Introduction  of  a  range  of  outdoor 
and  p  ay  areas  from  small  Block  sitting  areas 
,     •V»:°u?ds   !0r  mo™"*  Wth  ch..d?en.  or 
lit*  B?  Pe°P|'».    'o  »  redesigned  and  attractive 

r«I.?fi5     ?    °r  "  °6"  East  R,v«r  p"k.     A  pre- 
requisite for  pork  renewal    Is  a  series  of  now 

YSlVSll  aVtr°t09,C  po,nt*  ™"  '"-to  o'sl.y 

'         t  ,rMt  astern  and   th.  perk  actlvltleJ! 
Recreat  on  space  should  be  allotted  where  peoole 
nature  ,y  tend  to  congregate,  rather  Shan 

tttlr  lln?,  pattor"'1°'-  «  the  land  "left  over" 
after  buildings  are  sited.     Supervision,  at- 

°        d        •*ls+l"9  SDOces  su<=h  as  school  play- 
grounds and  ploy  streets,  so  that  they  serve 
fully  for  many  types  of  users. 

As  noted   In  Chapter  3,   th.  closure  of  many 
streets  presents  a  singular  opportunity  for 
augmenting  tho  quantity  and  varloty  of  opon  spec 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.     Sitting  places,  active 
game  areas,  plazas  and  fountains,  places  whore 
men  con  tinker  with  cars,  or  places  for  public 
services,  are  some  of  the  I  terns  that  could  tako 
place  on  stroets  thot  are  rellevod  of   their  bur- 
den as  thorough  faros . 

The  Importance  of  tho  street  as  a  diverse  gather- 
ing place  must  bo  rememberod  and  rospected. 
Space,  both   Indoor  and  outdoor,  for  spontaneous 
gatherings  or  social   clubs  Is  a  necessity  In  this 
crowded  neighborhood.     The  Institution  of  tho 
Puerto  Rlcan  social  club  for  men  Is  a  tradition- 
al part  of  neighborhood  life;  proper  spaco  should 
be  available  for  this.     In  a  rocent  walking  tour 
of  several   blocks   It  was  noted  that  approximate- 
ly one  out  of  ten  tenement  storefronts   Is  used, 
more  or  less  spontaneously,  by  the  community. 
In  this  small   area  were  no  less  than  ten  social 
clubs.    In  addition  to  community  conters  and 
churches . 

Such  modest  changes  as  these--c  los I ng  stroets 
for  the  types  of   activities  noted  obovo,  locotlng 
small,  ottroctlve,  and  well-kept  porks  where 
people  gather,  and  ovon  brlghtonlng  the  aroo 
with  colorful  wall  mure  I s--wou I d  help  mako  the 
Lower  East  Side  a  moro  satisfying  place  to  live. 

Indoor  recreation  space  for  teen-agers  and  el- 
derly people  Is  also  In  short  supply.  More  pools 
and  gymnasiums  for  youngstors  would  bo  welcome, 
as  well  as  quiet,  pleosant  places  for  older 
people  to  sit  and  talk.     Full  use  of  public 
schools,  and  additional  space  for  settlement 
houses  and  clubs  so  that  programs  could  expand, 
aro  further  necessities. 

Essentlol  to  the  success  of  parks  renewal  Is 
proper  upkeep.     If  a  park  continually  hos  bro- 
ken or  drab  equipment.   It  will   soon  fall  Into 
disuse.     Now  admlnlstrotl ve  procedures  end.  If 
necessary,  new  institutional   forms,  should  bo 
established  to  monitor  and  attend  to  mainten- 
ance and  development.     Periodic  Inspection 
should  ensure  thot  recreation  oreas  aro  kept 
attroctlve.     Perhaps  maintenance  coi/l  d  be  handled 
on  a  community  basis,  with  a  corps  of  locol 
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youngsters  to  help  carry  out  the  .ork  and  In- 
spection.    A  final    Important  ntaturc  l»  enough 
floodlighting  to  make  tha  parks  safe   In  the 
evening;  activities,  entrances,  and  paths  should 
be  designed  for  both  sefoty  and  appeal. 


POLICE  PROTECTION 


mine  the  destinies  of  the  Lower  East  Side's  resi- 
dents.  It  Is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
Significant  lessening  of  the  high  crime  rate  or 
of  the  resulting  fear  In  the  people.     The  problem 
Is  complex  ond  Involves  measures  far  more  wide- 
reaching  than  deploying  more  police  or  Improving 
the  quality  of   lew  enforcement  (although  these 
measures  ere  certainly   recommended).     In  a  sense 
the  most  pertinent  suggestions  to  reduce  crime 
are  offered  In  the  other  chapters  of  this  re- 
port that  deal  with  dreadful  housing,  poor  schools, 
unemployment,  narcotics  addiction,  and  Inadequate 
health  care.     The  present  section  will  outline 
some  of  the  basic  facts  of  crime  and  police  ser- 
vices on  the  Lower  East  Side. 


POLICE  PRECINCTS  AND    INCIOENCE  OF  CRIME 


SURVIVING  ON   THE   LOWER  EAST   S I OE 


In  1968,  over  18,000  crimes  wore  reported  to  the 
three  police  precincts  (the  Fifth,  Seventh,  and 
Ninth)  that  serve  the  Lower  East  Sldo.     Of  these, 
42  woro  murders,    1,258  assaults,  2,337  robberies, 
and  8,127  burglaries.     Obviously  crimes  against 
property  are  the  primary  threat.     In  light  of 
such  figures.    It   Is  not  surprising  that  safety 
Is  tho  major  concern  of  a   large  number  of  the 
area's  citizens.     It   Is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  tho  one  element  that  might  make  life 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  more  tolerable  would  be 
freodom  from  fear  end  a  sense  of  personal  safety. 

Unfortunately,  a  poor  area  such  as  this  one  pro- 
duces not  only  the  criminals,  but  their  victims. 
High  crime  areas  are  usually  those  characterized 
by  the  poorest  housing  conditions  and  Inhabited 
by  minority  groups  with  the   lowest  Incomes. 
Generally  police  officials   Interviewed  believed 
that  crime  within  public  housing  projects  was  com- 
mitted by  rosldents  rather  than  outsiders,  while 
crlmos   In  adjacent  m I dd I e- I ncome  developments 
wore  almost  always  committed  by  outsiders.  Fur- 
thermore,  the  officers  could  not  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  role  of  narcotics  addicts  In  produc- 
ing such  a  high  crime  rate.     Tho  addicts  bred  In 
and  by  the  slums  (see  the  discussion  of  addiction 
In  tho  chepter  on  Health  and  Medical  Services) 
regularly  prey  upon  their  neighbors  for  the  money 
to  support  their  habit.     The  Irrational   nature  of 
this  kind  of  crime  makes  It  difficult  to  predict 
areas  affectod,  or  crime  waves,  and  almost  Im- 
possible to  forestall  or  deter. 

Thus  the  poor  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  crime, 
and  consoquontly   attach  great    Importance  to 
bettor  police  protection.     Low  and  ml dd le- I ncome 
projocts,  which  ore  comparatively  more  affluent 
than  tho  tonomonts,  froquontly  become  targets 
of  tho  potty  criminal.     Muggings  and  purse- 
matching*  In  the  projocts  or   In  the  halls  and 
•levators  aro  common.     Tho  victims  ere  often 
women  and  old  people,  who  aro  loss  able  to  defend 
thomsolves.     At   least  one  of   the  police  officials 
Intervlo-od  criticized  the  design  of  tho  projocts. 
from  tho  point  of  vlow  of    la-  enforcement  the 
projocts,  which  as  a  rule  are  heavily  planted, 
poorly  Illuminated,  and  bisected  by  small  walk- 
ways, offer  the  criminal  numerous  places  to  hide 
and  many  escape  routes.     Sight  dlstancos  ore 
'requontly  poor,  and  tho  pursuit  of  offenders 
Is  Impoded. 


The  Lower  East  Side  Is  served  by  the  Fifth, 
Seventh,  and  Ninth  Precincts,  whose  areas  are 
Indicated  on  the  accompanying  sketch.     For  all 
the  precincts,  housing  projects,  particularly 
low-Income  ond  those  In  the  poorest  sections,  are 
the  heaviest  victims.     Other  prime  targets  ere 
tho  Bowery  derelicts,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
dofenseless,  the  business  districts  (Grand  Street 
textiles,  the  Canal   Street  Jewelry  Exchange,  and 
loft  buildings  unoccupied  on  week  ends),  and  users 
of  the  nearly  empty  East  River  Pork.     The  Seward 
Park  Urban  Renewal  Area  (Seventh  Precinct)  has 
tended  to  become  a  breeding  place  for  crime,  with 
vacant  tenements  providing  hiding  places  for  the 
criminals.     However,  as  demolition  proceeds  the 
problem  diminishes.     Vandalism  In  parks,  churches, 
synagogues,  and  housing  under  construction  Is 
another  serious  problem.     Finally,  tensions  bet- 
ween ethnic  groups  such  as  the  Chinese  and  Ital- 
ians  In  their  overlapping  areas,  or  between  hip- 
pies, Puerto  Rlcans,   and  older  Slavic  groups  In 
the  Tompkins  Square  area,  or  clashes  between 
local  residents  and  "outsiders"   In  Hamilton  Fish 
Park,  frequently  breed  crime. 


Until  and  unless  profound 
tho  social   and  economic  c 


are  irode  In 
that  detor- 


POLICE  PRECINCTS 


The  crime  rote  on  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  rising 
each  year;  between  1967  and   1968  It  rose  by  about 
'     '  :     Tob,°  37  gives  the   1968  crime  ra"s 

tor  the  three  precincts  compared  to  other  Ne. 

Jent  ?h^  ?CtS  W'+h  S,m"ar  O^1*™-  It 
Pr«I,I  !  .     /Very  rePorted  category  the  Ninth 
In   ilrl  ^"2?  I"6  F,fth  8nd   Seventh  Precincts. 
J-r!      «  i!      "th  Pr«clnct  ranks  thirteenth  In 
terms  of   the  total    number  of   crimes  of  the  78  pre- 
illl  J"   th!KC,t*  °f  N°"  ^rk.      According   to  th* 
i«  h?  SIiS      "  P°Pu,atlon  of  the  Ninth  Precinct 
»»l  Vx'ltl  comPared  to  80,126  for  the  Seventh 
and  53,810  for  the  Fifth. 

Although  the  populations  of   the  Ninth  and  Seventh 
Precincts  are  approximately  equal,  there  Is  a 
substantial  disparity  In  the  crime  rates  between 
the  two.     This  may  be  explained  partly  by  the 
extreme  concentration  of  overcrowded  tenements 
and  generally  blighted  housing  conditions    In  the 
Ninth  Precinct.     The  heaviest  concentration  of 
crime  occurs    In  precisely   those  areas    In  the 
Ninth  Precinct  with  the  highest  degree  of  over- 
crowding and  the  poorest  housing  conditions, 
namely,  along  Avenues  C  and  0.     The  Seventh  Pre- 
cinct,   In  contrast,  has  a  greater  proportion  of 
middle  and  low-Income  projects.     This  may  Indi- 
cate that  there  are  fewer  "breeding  areas"  for 
crime  In  the  Seventh  than  In  the  Ninth.     It  also 
Indicates  the  role  which  environmental  conditions 
play    In  generating  criminal    activity.      This  Is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  the  physical  surround- 
ings are  the  key;  they  are  only  one  element  In 
the  chain  that  produces  criminal   behavior.  As 
In  the  Fifth  and  Seventh,  narcotics  ere  cited 
as  the  chief  cause  of  crime  In  the  Ninth  Pre- 
cinct.    Community  relations  In  the  Ninth,  while 
difficult  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  groups, 
have  been  skillfully  handled  and  have  received 
national   attention.     Nevertheless,  the  atmosphere 
continues  to  be  regarded  as  explosive. 

The  locations  and  conditions  of  the  buildings 
presently  housing  the  three  precincts  are  general- 
ly not  as  good  as  they  might  be.     The  Fifth  Pre- 
cinct statlonhouse,  at   19  Elizabeth  Street,  al- 
though considered  to  be  advantageously  situated. 


lr„*      ?"2  OV  present  standard.    A  II 

proposal   to  abolish  the  Fifth  and  combine  It  with 
another  precinct  net  with  strong  community  opposi- 
tion and  has  since  been  abandoned.     There  are, 
however,  no  plans  to  rehabilitate  the  structure 
or  to  move  the  statlonhouse. 

SH?--!!!n15  Pr!cl"ft  Statlonhouse  at  Clinton  ana 
llllrSl     IT!*  "'"    60  '■•■oc-t.d  because  of  th. 
reward  Park  Extension  Urban  Renowel  Project.  The 
ne.  'acuity  -III  ,,.  comblned  with  a  flr.house. 

••,B9  relocated.     However,  the  ne. 
lit  11       ll  Ih°  tflclnltV  of  Broome  and  Pitt  Streets 
-as  thought  to  be  less  central  and  therefore  less 
desirable  than  tho  present  site. 

The  location  of  the  Ninth  Precinct  stotlonhou.e 
<32l  East  Fifth  Street)  was  considered  by  the 
tl     ^V?."8  ".•"""vantage.      It  -es  generally 
felf  that  It  could  be  more  centrally  located  to 
be  more  accessible  to  members  of  the  community. 
The  physical  plant  l»  In  need  of  modernization 
for  Increased  efficiency  and  Improved  morale. 
Since  most  of  the  men  In  the  Ninth  are  motorized, 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  foot  patrolmon,  which  Is 
usue My  alleviated  by  contingents  from  tho 
Special   Events  Squad  during  the  daylight  hours 
and  the  Tactical  Petrol   Force  at  night.  The 
frequent  presenco  of  the  TPF   In  tho  Seventh  Pre- 
cinct as  well  during  tho  summor  months  seoms  to 
suggest  a  shortage  of  available  manpowor. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  following  suggestions  for  tonant  safety  are 
not  new  or  startling  but  havo  been  found  offectlvo. 
In  the  housing  projects,   tenants  should  organlzo 
to  combat  crime,  and  assign  building  and  lobby 
patrol  groups  for  as  many  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  as  possible.     Individuals,  of  courso. 
should  be  warned  against  entering  elovators 
with  strangers,  and  should  notlco  and  report 
strangers   loitering  In  lobbies,  courtyards,  or 
hallways.     As  mentioned  earlier,  the  layout, 
landscaping,  and  lighting  of  tho  projocts  fecl- 


TABLE  36 

Selected  Crime  Rates    for   the    Lower  East  Side 
and    Three  Other    Precincts.  I96ft'») 


Prec I  net 


Crime 

Fl  f  th 

Seventh 

Ninth 

Twentleth(b ) 

Seventy- 
Nl nth  (c) 

One  Hundred 
Twelfth  (d) 

Murder 

28 

13 

21 

16 

31 

2 

Rape 

13 

18 

89 

45 

37 

Robbery 

626 

863 

1,633 

1  ,373 

978 

1  1  1 

Fe 1  on  1 ous 

Assau  1 1 

494 

425 

810 

470 

881 

Burg  1 ary 

2,529 

2.243 

6,  189 

4,228 

2.640 

1  ,284 

Grand  Larceny 

1  .939 

2.031 

2.953 

3,823 

862 

1  ,460 

Auto  Theft 

778 

4  1  3 

964 

758 

1,612 

Tota  1 

6,398 

6,01  1 

12,659 

10.727 

6,207 

4,525 

<e>     Based  on  rates  for  100,000  population  as  reported  In  the  I960  Census. 

(b)  West  Side  of  Manhattan 

(c)  Bedf ord-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn 

(d)  Maspeth,  Rego  Park,  Forest  Hills  In  Queens 

Source:      New  York  City  Police  Oepartmont  Press  Release  No.    14,   February  24,  1969. 


luull^V        *2d  ?SCaP°-      B«tter    lighting  around 
"S         r  "  ""Stalled  easily  and  ,m2„dletV 

«Ao.r  !?I     Pr°J*c»*  should  be  designed  to  offer 
longer  views  and  poths.  and  fewer  clumps  of 

2nf.!?rubl  behlnd  wh,ch  ^Imlna^  can 
°' BuNdlng  design  should  minimize  entrances 
and^ Internal     courts,  and  neve  doorways   In  full 

Vu?  it'll  "J"  °f  th*  Low#r  Eos+  s,d0  residents 
lLn  ,1  k         ♦•"•"•nts.    Immediate  security  measures 
should  be  enforced  there  to  minimi™  danger. 
Locked  front  doors  and  buzzer  systems  In  good 
working  order  should  be  mandatory,  as  should 
securely   locked  mailboxes.     Installation  of  a 
tire  door  at  roofs,  and  of  the  new.  approved 
gates  on  rear  fire-escape  windows  should  also 
bo  permitted. 

On  the  other  side,  the  police  should  do  even 
more  than  thoy  are  at  present  to  foster  good 
community  relations,  not  only  between  patrolmen 
and  "tizons,  but  among  the  various  ethnic  groups. 
They  might  ad  residents  to  set  up  auxiliary  P 
M.rl        /°'iC0.forCeS  to  Pr°tect  small  areas. 
More  foot  patrolmen--as  well   as  Housing  Authority 
police-should  be  visible  on  the  streefs  as  a 
deterrent  to  criminals  and  to  give  residents 
more  confidence.     More  call   boxes  should  be 
placed  on  stroets  and   In  parks,  while  the  res- 
ponse to  calls  could  be  more  rapid  and  efficient. 

?!  ^on,5u99ested  elsewhere,  civilians 
shou  d  handle  as  many  police  Jobs  as  possible  — 
clorlcal  and  dosk  Jobs,   record-keeping,  traffic 
and  parking  violations,  and  school  crossings  — 
to  free  trelnod  and  skilled  policemen  for  more 
urgent  work  on  the  streets.     Similar  measures 
should   bo  taken  to  free  policemen   from  tlme- 
consumlng  court  appearances. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  present  court 
end  punitive  systoms  do  little  to  decrease  crime, 
and  often  roturn  offenders  to  the  streets  as 
prone  to  crime  as  before,    If  not  more  so.  De- 
fendants ofton  wait   In  Jo  I  I   for  months  before 
their  cases  are  called;  the  backlog  and  crowding 
of  casos  on  the  calendars  have  become  legendary. 
The  courts,   for   lack  of  space  and  manpower,  are 
simply  unablo  to  cope  with  the  volume  of  cases, 
and  function  by  frequent  adjournments,  plea 
bargaining,  and  rolooslng  guilty  defendants,  who 
then  roturn  to  their  neighborhoods.     The  1969 
Clark  Report  commissioned  by  the  city's  Criminal 
Justlco   Information  Bureau  concludes  that  the 
system  needs  a  "thoroughgoing  revision  of  court 
operating  procedures,  with  an  emphasis  on  care- 
ful control  of  calendars.    Improved  communications 
with  pertlos,  and  coordination  of  party  appear- 
ances.      Moreovor,    It   Is  well-known  that  the 
prisons  and  reformatories  to  which  convicted 
offonders  go  are  nightmarish  places,   whlcTi  suc- 
ceed far  moro  often   In  producing  hardened  cri- 
minals than  In  diverting  criminal  Impulses. 

The  changes  necessary  to  reduce  crime  on  the 
Lowor  East  Side  and  the  city  as  a  whole  are  vast 
and  threefold:     social  and  economic  changes  that 
or   ng   fruitful    alternatives   to  a    life  of  poverty, 
crime,  and  drug  addiction;   an  overhauled  court 
,Vk  !?.That  admln,sters  Justice  speedily;  end  a 
rohob II  I  tat  I vo  penal   system  that  offers  not 
brutal  custody  but  psychological   and  vocational 
thorapy  doslgned  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
prisoners'   futuro  lives,  and  thus  Indirectly, 
of   their  neighbors'.     Nono  of  these  changes  Is 
easy,  but  the  attack  on  crime  must  be  mounted 
in     Ms  way,  at  Its  root,  rather  than  with  super- 
ficial, stop-gap  measures  that  barely  treat  the 
symptoms  and  Ignore  the  disease. 


F  I  RE  PROTECTION 


FACILITIES 

The  New  York  City   Fire  Department  has  several 
tiro  houses  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  (as  shown  on  Map   10,  Public  Services), 
which  Is  generally  served  by  the  Fourth  Batta- 
lion.    The  Department  has  developed  a  system 
whereby  three  flrehouses  are  assigned  to  each 
call  box.     When  an  alarm  Is  received  the  dis- 
patcher assigns  that  fire  house  which  has  the 
shortest  route  and  Is  not  on  a  call.     The  De- 
partment alms  at  having  Its  equipment  on  the 
scene  of  any  fire  within  three  minutes  of  the 
a  I  arm . 

Fire  Department  officials  Interviewed  Indicated 
that  existing  facilities  are  generally  adequate 
for  the  demands  which  are  currently  placed  on 
them.     However,  within  the  next  ten  years  several 
new  flrehouses  will   be  built  to  serve  the  grow- 
ing population  and  replace  old  structures.  A 
new  fire  house  will  be  located   In  the  vicinity 
of  Broome  and  Pitt  Streets  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing one  at   185  Broome  Street,  which  will  be 
demolished  because  of  the  Seward  Park  Urban  Re- 
newal  Project.     The  Department  regrets  the 
necessity  of  demolishing  the  existing  structure 
since   It   Is  adequate  for  present  needs  and  has 
only  recently  been  rehabilitated. 

In  addition,  the  Department  Is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  three  new  fire  houses.     The  first 
(F-67)  would  be  a  replacement  for  the  existing 
facility  at  108  East   13th  Street,  to  be  con- 
structed   In  the  vicinity  of   First  and  Third 
Avenues,  East   Uth  and   15th  Streets.     The  De- 
partment does  not  plan  to  seek  construction 
funds  until    1975.     The  second  project  (F-138) 
would  be  a  reolacement  for  the  existing  fire 
house  at  42-44  Great  Jones  Street,  to  be  located 
In  the  vicinity  of  Chrystle.  Mott,   Spring,  and 
Grand  Streets.     Construction  funds  will  be  re- 
quested for  1975.     The  third  project  (F-I6I) 
would  be  a  replacement  for  the  existing  fire 
house  at  363  Broome  Street,  and  will  be  located 
In  the  vicinity  of  Astor  Place  and  East  2nd 
Street-Bond  Street.     The  Department  considers 
this   last  facility  to  be  a  priority  I  tern  and 
plans  to  request  funds  for  1970-71. 

While  the  character  of  the  Lower  East  Side  does 
present  some  special   problems   In  terms  of  fire 
fighting  and  prevention.  Department  officials 
said  that  the  Lower  East  Side  was  not  considered 
an  especially  troublesome  section  of  the  city. 
False  alarms  were  not  seen  to  be  a  special 
problem;    In  fact,  their  rate  was  declining. 
Assaults  on  firemen  are  Infrequent,  although 
the  Department  as  a  preventive  measure  has  pro- 
vided some  of   Its  equipment  with  protective 
shelters.     The  Incidence  of  fires,  both  of  com- 
mon and  suspicious  origin,  was  not  considered 
to  be  abnormal,  although  It  Is  rapidly  Increas- 
ing as  It  Is  In  all  sections  of  the  city.  For 
example,  the  fire  house  at  108  East  13th  Street 
responded  to  950  calls    in    I960  and  by  1968 
this  number  had  Increased  to  1917  calls. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  total   number  of 
fire  responses  by  Lower  East  Side  Engine  and 
Ladder  Companies  during    1967  and  1968.  Engine 
Company  28  and   Ladder  Company    II    (at   222  East 
^nd  Street)   and  Ladder  Company  18  (at  185 
Broome  Street)  are  ranked  among  the  25  companies 


In  the  city  having  mado  the  greatest  number  ol 
total    responses    In  1968. 


TABLE  37 

fire  Department  Activity.    1967  and  1966 
Total    fire  Responses 


Engine  Company 

1967 

1968 

5 

869 

1 .  175 

9 

434 

603 

1  5 

689 

788 

17 

1,164 

1  .358 

28 

2,628 

3.565 

33 

638 

922 

55 

724 

944 

Ladder  Company 
3 
6 
9 


7,  146 

9.355 

934 

1  , 195 

1  .088 

1 .368 

833 

1  ,080 

2,523 

3.461 

1  ,  163 

1  .450 

6,541 

8.554 

pa  rtment 

Source :     N.Y.C.  Fire  Department 


SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  Department  recognizes  two  kinds  of  fires, 
structural   and  non-structural.     The  first  Is  a 
building  fire,  and  the  second  a  fire  outside  a 
building,  such  as  an  automobile  fire,  street 
fire,  or  rubbish  fire  In  a  yard.  Structural 
fires  tend  to  peak  during  the  spring  and  decline 
to  a  low  point  during  the  summer,  then  rise  again 
during  September  and  level  off  for  the  balance 
of   the  year.     Non-structural    fires,  on  the  other 
hand,  rise  substantially  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  fall  markedly  from  September 
on . 

Tenement   housing,    such  as   that  which  predominates 
on  the  Lower  East  Side,  does  present  a  number  of 
special  problems  In  terms  of   fire  prevention  and 
control.     The  high  density  encountered   In  tene- 
ment buildings  alone  Increases  the  loss  of  life. 
The  proximity  of  the  buildings  and  the  high  In- 
ternal densities  enable  fires  to  spread  to  ad- 
jacent structures  as  well    as   from  apartment  to 
apartment.      Frequently    light   shaft  windows  are 
broken  and  the  fire's  passage  to  an  adjacent 
building   Is  facilitated.     The  shafts  also  pro- 
vide ventilation  for  a  fire  analogous  to  a  chim- 
ney . 

The  chances  for   loss  of    life  are  Increased  be- 
cause tenants,  especially  those  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
extraction  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  colder 
climate,  often  seek  to  seal   the  apartment  to 
eliminate  drafts.      Firemen   frequently  encounter 


apartment,    |„  -h,eh  ,||    .|ng0-5  notf#  b..„ 

V*"!"  "'th  t8pw-     ™$  P'ectlc.  become, 
doubly  hazardous  when  the  tenant  os#»  a  go.. 

thl*»  .TiSEr?  h,-T«r«  -hlcn  can  consume  ell  of 

bv  s!f?0^t  •  °:v9a: ,n  ,hB  roon  and  cau*- 

ll  °  slo#Pln9   residents.  SIMIar- 

result?  consume  the  oxygen  .1 th  the  sane 

^!,<,,n»»  ••«•  »<>r.  open  to  th.  out- 

side enabling  vandal,  and  others  to  gain  access. 
The  danger  of   accidental    or    Intentional  tires 

Is  heightened.     Access  for  fire  fighting  I, 
generally  better  than  In  other  types  of  bul  Id- 
llll'  -^b'0m?.ar!  fr°<"">nt'V  encountered,  how- 
tor.;  !« ™  <-°*'a««t»  have  Installed  a  number  of 

locks  on  tholr  doors. 

Vacant  buildings  are  a  s.rlous  problem  for  th. 
Fire  Department.     Once  the  buildings  become 
vacant  they  ar.  the  targets  for  vandals.  Fires 
frequently  occur,  and  because  of  the  factors 
mentioned  above,  th.  danger  of  the  fire  spread- 
ing to  adjacent  occuplod  buildings  Is  great. 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  establish  the  exact 
cause  of   a  fire  once   It  has   been  burning  for 
any  period  of  time.    It  was  said  that  caroloss 
smoking   Is  tho  predominant  cause  of  fire  on  the 
Lowor  East  Side.     Fires  caused  by  faulty  elec- 
trical wiring  and  by  chlldron  or  vandals  run 
a  close  second.     Tho  causo  of  electrical  flros 
Is  generally  attributed  to  wiring  which  In  most 
of  the  tenements  Is  Inadequate  by  present  stan- 
dards.    Tho  Increasing  use  of  oloctrlcal  ap- 
pliances causes  overloading  of  tho  system.  In 
addition,  residents  becomo  annoyed  with  frequent 
overloads  and  bypass  tho  fuses,   thoroby  croatlnq 
additional   f  Ire  hazards. 

Inadequate  trash  removal  not  only  causes  en- 
vironmental  problems  but  Is  also  a  causo  of 
some  fires.     Frequently  buildings  do  not  havo 
a  sufficient  number  of  cans,  or  If  thoy  do,  thoy 
rarely  havo  adequato  space  to  store  them.  Super- 
intendents caro  not  for  one  but  for  three  or 
four  buildings  and  do  so  Inadequately.  The 
tenements  are  not  sultod  for  tho  number  of  people 
who  occupy  them  and  the  trash  goneratod  oxceods 
the  capacity  of  tho  building  to  handlo  It. 

The  trend  reflected  by  tho  figures  above  hos 
been  a  continuing  one  and  shows  no  sign  of  re- 
versing  Itself.     The  Oopertment   Is  currently 
engaged   In  an  extenslvo  community  relations  and 
education  program  aimed  at   Informing  adults  and 
ospeclally  chlldron  about  tho  causos  and  pre- 
vention of  fire.     While  this  offort  will  be 
helpful.   It  will  not  bo  doclslvo.  Increosod 
Inspection  by  tho  Fire  Department  and  tho  Oo- 
pertment of  Buildings  would  aid  In  locating 
potential   fire  hazards  end  enabling  preventlvo 
measures  to  be  taken.     Tho  roalltles  of  tho  situ- 
ation, however,  show  this  also  to  bo  a  rothor 
futile  course  of  action.     Visual  Inspection 
shows  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  Is  a  potential   fire  trap.  Again, 
the  legocy  of  the  past   In  the  form  of  uninhabi- 
table tenements  haunts  and  destroys  tho  lives 
of  the  present  occupants.     Until   the  actual 
causos  of   flro  In  a  slum  eroa--both  physical 
and  soclologl ca I --are  troated  by  broad  civic 
attention  and  renovation,    the  only  sound  solu- 
tion.   If  It  can  be  called  a  solution.   Is  a 
greater  comml tmont   In  forms  of  men  and  oqulp- 
mont . 


I 


SETTLEMENT  HOUSES 


Five  major  settlement  houses  servo  the  Lower 

commun,ty.    °"    providing  a  wide  range 
nLulll  udUf  0ducat,onal  Program?.     They  »r,9 
Haml I  ton-Modi  son  House,  the  Grand  Street  Sett le- 
ment     Henry   Street  Settlement,    the  University 
Settlement,  and  the  Educational  Alliance.  They 
oro  e  unique  and  Important  rosource,  servlnq  a 
comb  nod  total  of  about  50.000  people  on  a 
thl"  «trt^5'S  ■"««»iJy--     Originally  founded  In 
'        „     °f  ??rL0f  +h0  "ln»teenth  or  beginning 
n  tHon?leth  century,  during  the  heavy  waves 

of    Imm  grotlon.  the  settlement  houses  wore  a 
major  force   In  assimilating  newcomers  to  their 
environment  end  culture,  with   literacy  programs, 
workshops,  health  end  child  core  centers.  As 
one  of  the  major  philanthropic  efforts  of  the 
j--?-h  ??  ""••""a"*  houses   served  primarily  a 
!lr*t  and  socond  generation  population, 
and  In  fact  several  of  the  houses  still   are  run 
predominantly  by  Jewish  Boards  of  Directors, 
although  their  cllentolo  hes  changed. 

Tho  settlement  houses  continue  to  serve  the  needs 
of  nowcomers,  though  the  newcomers  today  are 
not  from  overseas  (except   In  the  case  of  the 
Chinese),  and  may  remain  In  tho  area  longer 
than  their  predecessors.     Instead  of  the  Jew- 
ish, Gormen,  and    Irish  clientele,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  settlement  house  clients 
aro  now  Puerto  Rlcan,  with  significant  minori- 
ties of  black  end  Chinese  people  es  well.  Ethnic 
group  uso  of  tho  sottlomont  houso  facilities 
vorlos  with  age:     for  example,  ot  the  Grand 
Street  Sottlomont  Jewish  people  almost  excluslve- 

y  use  tho  services  for  the  aged,  while  programs 
for  tho  young  cater  to  Puerto  Rlcans  and  blacks. 
Again,  at  Ham  I  I  ton-Mad  I  son  House.   80  percent 

^Lth°K??°Pne        +he  Goldon  A9°  Club  "re  Chinese 
mon,  while  Puerto  Rlcans  are  the  majority  In 
toon  and  young  adult  programs.     8y  and  large 
tho  groat  majority  of   the  clientele  are  In  the 
ow-lncome  groups;   tho  small  minority  of  moderate- 
Income  people  usually  participate  In  programs 
01   cultural    rathor  than  social  Improvement. 
Most  of   tho  cllentolo  comes  from  the  Immediate 
local  oroa  near  tho  house. 

Except  for  one  or  two  satellite  programs,  there 
are  no  settlement  house  activities  above  Houston 
itroot.     in  order  to  serve  both  the  older  end 
newer  populations  In  this  area  tho  churches  with 
ethnic  group  worshipers  and  other  local  Insti- 
tutions should  dovote  considerable  efforts  to 
dovlslng  and  financing  programs. 

Generally  the  settlement  houses  are  concerned 
with  prosslng  social    Issues  such  as  welfare, 
health  caro,  the  spoclol  problems  of  teen-agers 
and  old  pooplo,  nursery  programs,  employment, 
drugs,   family  counsollng.  and  the  like.  While 
they   do  not    take  political    stands  or  assume 
leadership,   they  oncourago  group  action  and 
urgo  groups  to  meet  to  formulote  their  needs 
and  plans  for  action  on  local  matters.  Much 
of  the  staff  at  the  houses  Is  volunteer,  and 
dedicated  to  ameliorating  the   lives  of  their 
clients. 

In  the  future  tho  sottlement  houses  on  the  whole 
anticipate  that  their  programs  will  continue 
and  expand,  with  some  more  stress,  possibly,  on 
early  childhood  care.     There  Is  a  genoral  trend 
toward  community  participation  on  the  Boards 
of  Directors,  varying  In  degree  with  each  sottle- 


ment house.     While  this  is  a  very  desirable 
Trend  for  the  community,    It  should  be  balanced 
with  the  consideration     that  all   the  houses 
depend  on  private  funds,  raised  primarily  by 
Board  members  with  access  to  the  sources  of  such 
outside  funds.     Boards  composed  completely  of 
local  members  might  cut  off  an  Important  chan- 
nel of  financing. 

The  settlement  houses  have  designed  and  will 
continue  to  design  their  programs  to  suit  the 
needs  of  a  changing  population.     Plans  for  the 
future  might    Include  exploration  of   the  ways 
the  settlement  house  programs  could  be  Incor- 
porated  Into  a  general  educat lona I -serv Ice 
structure  on  the  Lower  East  Side.     This  type 
of  I nter-l nstl tut lona I   cooperation  would  help 
all  programs  cut  across  age,  ethnic,  and  neigh- 
borhood boundaries,  and  effect  changes   in  Issues 
that  are  not  only  vital  but  long-range,  such 
as  consumer  affairs,  voter  registration,  and 
cultural  enrichment  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  new  minority  groups. 


UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 


The  University  Settlement  (184  Eldrldge  Street), 
founded  In   1886.    Is  the  oldest  establishment 
of    Its  kind    in  the  country.      At    Its  Inception 
It  served  a  Jewish  and   Irish  population;  now 
oyer  ninety  percent  ot   Its  clients  are  Puerto 
Rlcan.     About  five  or  six  thousand  people  are 
served  annually,  coming  from  an  area  which 
suffers  from  high  rates  of  deteriorated  housing 
drug  addiction  and  delinquency,  and  broken  fa- 
milies. 

The  programs  Include  a  planned  parenthood  clinic 
senior  citizens'  activities,  and  day  care  and 
Headstort.      The  settlement  also  sponsors   a  camp 
and  film  club,  as  well  as  electronics  programs, 
physical  activities,  cultural   arts,  and  other 
educational   programs.     The  Action  for  Progress 
program  offers  services   In  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment and  drug  addiction,  a  thrift  shop,  and 
community  development  center.     01her  political 
action  programs  are  devoted  to  welfare  rights 
housing,  and  voter  registration. 

Although  the  local,   state,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments   finance  parts  of    the  University  Settlement, 
the  basic  source  of  funds  Is  private  donations. 
Annual  operating  expenses  are  about  $1.5  million 
a  year.     A  large  part  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  composed  ot  people  who  were  once  settlement 
clients  and  have  since  become  affluent  and 
have  access  to  financial   resources.     About  ten 
percent  of  the  Board  are  current  clients,  re- 
presenting the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  community. 
The  staff,   numbering  some  150  persons,  are  paid 
and  volunteer,  full  and  part-time  professionals 
and  paraprof ess lona  I  s  . 


GRAND  STREET  SETTLEMENT 


Vfrlll  th!  cllents  served  by  the  Grand 

Street  Settlement  (283  Rlvlngton  Street)  are 

ow-income  residents  In  the  Baruch-Gompers  hous- 
ing project.     Most  of  the  cllents  are  Puerto 
a    lar9e  minority  are   black,    and  about 
ten  percent  are  whites  of  assorted  nationali- 
ses.    The  services  for  the  aged  are  used  al- 
most completely  by  Jewish  people  who  have  been 

2  for  40  or  50  vears  or  -"ore.  Bet- 

bve?hl  1  °°°  and  l5'000  Pe<>P'°  «  vear  are  served 
by  the  settlement. 

Over  the  past  years.    In  view  of  the  oroblems 
of  the  community,  the  Grand  Street  Settlement 


has  shifted   Its  emphasis  from  arts  and  crafts 
and  education  programs  to  social   services.  Many 
of   the  programs  offer  counseling   In  school 
health,  housing,  welfare,  and  employment  prob- 
lems      Senior  citizens'  programs  are  offered, 
as  we    I    as  help   for  children   In   the   form  of 
tutoring,  day  care,  ana  Headstart.  Additional 
serv  ces  are  adult  education,  an  orthodontic 
clinic,   family  planning  clinic,  milk  station, 
and  thrift  shop. 

The  Board  of  Olrectors   consists  of   40  members, 
almost  all  Jewish,  who  raise  funds.     The  settle- 
ment has  an  annual    operating  budget  of  J700.000, 
about  three-quarters  of   which    Is    In  city  and 
state  funds,  and  one-quarter  In  private  dona- 
tions. 

The  Grand  Street  Settlement    Is  moving  three 
blocks  from  Its  present   location  to  the  Gompers 
project,   an  area  bordered   by   tenements.      It  Is 
hoped  that  this  new  location  will   permit  Its 
services  to  be  extended  more  fully  to  the  tene- 
ment-dwe I  I ers . 


EOUCAT I ONA I  ALLIANCE 


The  Educational  Alliance  (197  E.  Broadway)  each 
year  serves  on  a  regular  basis  6,000  to  7,000 
people  of  highly  varied  ethnic  backgrounds  and 
age.     The  majority  of  participants   In  the  pre- 
school and  youth  programs  are  Puerto  Rlcans, 
with   large  numbers  of  black  and  Chinese  youngs- 
ters as  well,  mostly  from  low-Income  homes. 
Those  In  the  teen  programs  aro  also  predomlnant- 
y  Puerto  Rlcan  and  black,  and  tend  to  come  from 
lower  middle-class  homes  where  they  recelvo  more 
than  average  encouragement  to  better  themselves. 
Programs   for  the  elderly  generally   serve  long- 
time Jewish  residents.     M I dd I e- I ncome  Jews  tend 
to  participate  In  cultural  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. v 

The  program  can  be  divided  Into  four  areas: 

(1)  early  childhood  services,  consisting  of  a 
day  care  center,  Headstart,  clubs,  and  the 
East  Broadway  school   for  disturbed  children; 

(2)  youth  services—special  ,  remedial,  and 
tutorial  education,  cultural   and  fine  arts  pro- 
grams, clubs  and  sports;    (3)  adult  services, 
composed  of  arts  and   language  classes,  service 
projects,   social  clubs  and  senior  citizens' 
clubs;    (4)  special  services,  consisting  of  a 
mental  health  consultation  service,  research 

and  demonstration  projects,  student  field  train- 
ing, and  community  organization  service. 

The  Board  of  Olrectors  Is  the  governing  body 
and  consists  of  middle  and  upper-Income  Jewish 
members,   former  clients  of  the  Alliance.  At 
present  there   Is  some  experimentation  with  the 
Idea  of  having   local  people  serve  on  the  Board. 
The  annual  operating  budget  Is  approximately 
SI. 5  million.      Although  most  of   the   funds  are 
from  private  sources,  some  does  come  from  the 
public  sector.     The  staff  consists  of  between 
100  and  200  people;  as   In  the  other  agencies, 
some  are  part-time,  some  full-time,  paid  and 
volunteer,  professional  and  paraprof ess  I ona I . 

In  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  Alliance  ex- 
pects an  Increase  In  clientele,  especially  In 
the  numbers  of  Chinese  people  using  Its  faci- 
lities. Services  will  expand,  with  an  Infant 
care  program  Instituted,  and  greater  emphasis 
placed  on   remedial  education. 


HENRY  STREET  SETTLEMENT 


The  Henry  Street  Settlement,  which  hat  four 
locations  In  addition  to  Its  main  house  at 
265  Henry  Street,  oporates  In  an  area  with  a 
diverse  population,  and  tries  to  offer  programs 
appealing  to  all.     Construction  will  start 
this  year  on  a  new  building  at  Mlllett  and  Grand 
Stroet,  mainly  as  a  replacement  for  the  old 
muse  school  on  Pitt  Street,  containing  studios, 
workshops,  and  a  smell   rocltal  hall.  The 
Settlement  sorves  an  age  range  from  three  to 
over  sixty  years.     Twenty  thousand  client*  an- 
nually from  tho  area  around  Henry  Street  ere 
served;  they  are  predominantly  Puorto  Rlcans 
of   low-Income  background.     This  group  pertl- 
clpates  free  of  charge,  while  those  more  able 
to  pay  are  askod  for  foes  based  on  financial 
abl I  I ty . 

The  programs  are  varlod  and  comprehensive.  They 
Include  day  core  centors,  manpower  development 
and  employment  sorvlces.    Individual  and  group 
counselling.   Instruction  In  the  flno  arts, 
resident  camps  for  youth,  activities  for  the 
aged,  and  educational  sorvlces  such  as  tutoring 
for  civil  servlco  and  college  ontronco  examina- 
tions.    In  the  field  of  political  and  social 
action,  the  Settlement  attempts  to  bring  groups 
together  for   Increosod  awareness  of  Issues, 
and  planning  courses  of  action. 

The  Board  of  Olrectors  Is  mode  up  of  Interested 
volunteers  from  all  over  tho  city;   some  aro 
local   residents  who  hovo  dovotod  yeors  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Settlemont.     There  Is  ot  the  moment 
e  mojor  trend  for  wldesprood  cllont  participa- 
tion on  the  Board,  and  o  Neighborhood  Council 
of  community  people  Is  being  devolopod  to  work 
In  conjunction  with  the  Boord  of  Olrectors. 
The  presont  onnual  oporotlng  budget  of  tho  Hon- 
ry  Street  Settloment  Is  over  SI  million  and 
Is  expected  to  rise  In  tho  future. 

The  Settlement  employs  a  full-time  stoff  of 
about  80  and  a  part-time  stoff  of  about  200 
persons.     Many  of  these  ore  specialists  In  the 
fields  of  art,  education  and  athletics;  others 
ore  social  workers,  psychologists,  and  psy- 
chiatrists.    The  trend  Is  to  train  neighborhood 
youth   In  skill s--espec I  a  I  I y  oth I et I cs--so  that 
they  con  move  on  to  Instructing  othors  In  the 
program. 


HAM  I LT0N-MA0 I  SON  HOUSE 


Ham  I  I  ton-Mod  I  son  House,  whose  major  location 
Is  186  South  Street,   servos  a  diverse  clientele 
ranging   In  age  from  threo  and  a  half  to  ovor 
one  hundred  years.     Most  of  the  usors  of  tho 
House's  services  come  from  low-Income  groups. 
Puerto  Rlcons  ore  tho  major  participants  In 
the  teen-age  end  odult   progroms,  while  Chinese 
men  moke  up  the  mojor  shore  of  the  Golden  Age 
Club.     The  child  core  progroms  ore  the  most  In- 
tegroted,  cotorlng  to  Chlnoso,  Puerto  Rlcon, 
black,  end  white  youngsters.     Approximate ly 
3,000  people  aro  served  annually  by  all  pro- 
grams . 

The  activities  offerod  to  local  rosldents  arc 
numerous  and  vorled.     For  children  thero  oro 
ofter-school    progroms,   o  child  coro  center, 
classes  In  tho  orts  and  home  economics,  pro- 
groms for  the  hondlcoppod.  Girl   Scouts,  ond 
tutoring.     Teon-ogors  portlclpote  In  athletics 
ond  arts  ond  crofts  workshops.     Adults  hove 
available  the  ABLE  Buying  Club,  counselling 
ond  testing,  training,  discussion  groups,  and 


var  ous  sonlor  citizens'  programs.     Ham  I  I  ton- 
Mod  I  son  House  works  closoly  with  tho  Two  Bridges 
Council    In  tho  fields  of  housing,  welfare, 
oducetlon,  and  hoalth.     Its  welfare  rights  group 
Is  among  tho  most  active  In  the  city.     In  the 
f  old  of  social   action  tho  House  attempts  to 
clarify  Issuos  end  support  tho  mobilization 
and  actions  of    local  groups. 

h^«80a^.!f.0,rOCtorS   ls  composed  of  35  mem- 
oors,  eight  from  tho  community  and  tho  remainder 
poop  e  with  accoss  to  outside  funds.     Tho  Board 
inltlotes  programs  In  conjunction  with  the  staff. 
Tho  annual  operating  budget  Is  about  1600,000, 
with  approximately  half  received   In  private 
contributions  and  half   In  services  and  aids 
(Including  VISTA  volunteers)  from  public  sources. 

In  tho  futuro  Ham  I  I  ton-Had  I  son  House  expects  a 
change  In  clientele,  with  a  rapid   Increase  In 
the  numbors  of  Chlneso  participants.  Services 
will  be  altered  to  the   neods  of  this  group. 
Also  the  House  will  continue  to  concentrate  a 
large  share  of    Its  resources  on  pressing  for 
change  In  the  school  systom. 


DAY-  CARE  CENTERS 


Ono  of  tho  most  Important  services  to  a  low- 
Income,  community    Is  day-core  facilities  for  pre- 
school children  and  young  school-aged  children. 
Those  facilities  provide  recreational  space  and 
a  pleasant  social   atmosphere  for  children  who 
Mvo   In  crowded  tenements  with    little  or  no  In- 
door or  outdoor  ploy  space.     They  give  children 
basic  nursery  education  preparatory  to  elemen- 
tary school    (which   Is  especially  helpful   to  non- 
Eng  Ish  speaking  children)  under  the  guidance  of 
trained  adult  supervisors.     A  major  function  of 
the  dey-caro  centers   Is  freeing  mothers  to  work-- 
olther  to  supplement  the  father's   Income  or  to 
provide  the  only  source  of    lncome--or  to  enroll 
In  training  programs  to  enable  them  to  become 
self-sustaining. 

Thore  are  about  twenty  day-care  centers  current- 
ly oporatlng  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  (Refer 
to  Map  10  for  location  of  centers.)  Twelve 
ore  run  by  private  agencies  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Social   Services,   five  by 
local   community  groups,  and  tho  remainder  under 
prlvoto  auspices.     The  centers  sponsored  by  the 
Doportmont  of  Social   Services  handle  from  30  to 
over   100  children  each,  with  the  average  enroll- 
ment oround  50.     Most  children  are  3  to  5  years 
old;    four  of  the  centers  have  after-school  pro- 
grams for  children  of  6  to  8.     The  program  for 
the  pre-schoolers   Is  based  on  full-day  care.  In- 
cluding  lunch,  morning  and  afternoon  snacks,  nap 
porlods,  and  active  and  quiet  games.  Trained 
teachers  supervise  oducatlonal   play,  healthcare, 
and  social   services,     A  professionally  trained 
day-care  consultant  works  with  the  Board  of  the 
agency  on  program  dovelopment  and  use  of  public 
funds.     The  centers  generally  charge  between 
12  and  S25  weekly  for  each  child,  depending  on 


family  Income,   but  no  charge  Is  made  for  child- 
ren of  families  on  welfare. 

The  five  centers  run  by   local  groups  were  until 
1968  financed  by  the  Community  Development  Agency 
and  ore  now  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services.     They  are  largely  kept  alive  by  the 
efforts  of  active  mothers  who  were  determined  to 
see  that  this  needed  service  was  available  to 
their  children.     The  community  day-care  centers 
are  unique  In  several  ways,  and  also  face  diffi- 
cult problems.     Suitable  housing   Is  one;  build- 
ings that  meet  the  physical   requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Social    Services  are  hard  to  find, 
so  that  most  of  the  centers  are  currently  In 
temporary  quarters.     They  provide  very  Important 
drop-In"  care  (In  addition  to  regular  day-care) 
for  mothers  who  must  be  away  from  home  for  a 
few  hours.     They  care  for  children  from  2  to  6 
years,  but  may  admit  children  as  young  as  two 
months.      In  fact  they  are  strongly  urging  the 
Department  to  lower  the  minimum  age  of  children 
admitted  to  all  centers  from  3  years  to  two 
months.     Their  programs  Include  the  usual  quiet 
and  active  games,  snacks,  and  rest  periods,  but 
they  have  Insufficient  equipment.     They  rely 
heavily  on  classroom  assistance  from  community 
mothers   In  addition  to  trained  teachers. 

The  community  groups  sponsoring  the  centers,  as 
well   as  other  groups.  Joined  together  In  1968 
to  form  the  United  Child  Oay  Care  Centers,  Inc. 
(UCDCC),  with  the  goal  of  meeting  local  needs 
for  children  of  three  months  to  6  years.  The 
organization  coordinates  the  efforts  of  centers 
to  attain  adequate  funding,  buildings,  staff, 
and  so  forth,  and  makes  recommendations  to  the 
cl  ty . 

According  to  UCDCC,  the  Lower  East  Side  needs 
another  20  to  25  centers,  each  serving  60  to 
70  children,  or  more  than  double  the  present 
capacity.    There  are  presently   long  waiting 
lists  at  existing  centers;    for  example,  Hamilton- 
Madison  House  has  a  waiting   list  of    110  children. 
The  UCDCC  strongly  feels  that  the  Department  of 
Social   Services  should  alter  Its  requirement  of 
5,000  square  feet  and  space  for  30  children  for 
each  center,    In  view  of  the  Inability  of  the 
housing  market  to  fulfill  these  requirements, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  smaller  facilities 
are  better  than  none  at  all. 

Any  new  housing  planned  for  the  Lower  East  Side 
roust  make  provision  for  adequate  day-care  space 
commensurate  with  the  expected  rate  of  occupancy. 
The  central  section  of  the  area,  around  Delancey 
and  Houston  Streets,  and  west  of  Avenue  A,  Is 
particularly   In  need  of  such  vital  services. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


The  public   library  services  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  are  provided  by  five  branches:  Chatham 
Square  at  33  East  Broadway,  Ottendorfer  at  135 
Second  Avenue,  Hamilton  Fish  at  415  East  Houston 
Seward  Park  at   192  East  Broadway  and  Tompkins 
Square  Library  at  331   East  Tenth  Street.  (Soe 
Map  10,  Publ 1c  Services. ) 

The  physical   facilities  of  the  local  libraries 
are  generally  adequate:     Hamilton  Fish  Library 
Is  about  eight  years  old  and  has  an  auditorium 
adequate  for  current  and  feasible  future  use; 
Tompkins  Square  was  renovated  several  years  ago- 
Seward  Park  has  one  floor  that   Is  currently 
unused . 

Generally,   Lower  East  Side   library  users  at  most 
branches  are  shool-age  children  and  older 
res  I dents--the    former   for   school  assignments 
and  the   latter,  retired,  for  quiet  activity 
The  other  Lower  East  Side  res  I  dents--housew I ves 
and  non-professional  working  people  whose  Jobs 
require   long  hours,  but  do  not  provide  the 
motivation  or  need  for  continuous  learning. -- 
are  not   library  borrowers.     Puerto  Rlcans, 
because  of  their  lack  of  familiarity  with' 
English  as  well  as  with  this  type  of  community 
resource,  are  not  currently  active  borrowers. 

The  collection  of  materials   In  the  Lower  East 
Side  branch   libraries,  as   In  all    local  libraries 
should  relate  to  the  ethnic,  racial  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  community 
served   In  order  to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness 
and  utilization.     Books  and  other  materials  are 
presently  attuned  to  the  culture  of  the  older 
ethnic  groups   In  the  area,  and  have  not  kept 
pace  with  changes  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  es- 
pecially the  growth  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
population.      Interviews  with   library  staff  In- 
dicated that  efforts  are  made  by  each  branch 
to  update  collections   In  this  regard.  Current- 
ly there   Is  a  collection  of    Italian  and  Spanish 
books  which  circulate  monthly  among  the  various 
branches.     Branch  personnel   did  express  a  need 
to  expand  their  collection  of  Spanish  literature 
n  order  to  serve  the  growing  Puerto  Rlcan  popu- 
lation.    This  expansion,  to  be  effective,  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  public   Information  program 
designed  to  attract  people  to  the  libraries  by 
explaining  how  they  work  and  publicizing  what 
they  have  to  offer. 

Not  only  would  the  value  of  the  libraries  be 
enhanced  by  offering  books  and  magazines  and 
other  materials   (e.g.  ,   films  and  records)  geared 
to  the  new  residents,  but  they  would  be  more 
useful    If  the  hours  were  changed  to  serve  people 
who  are  not  free  during  the  day.     The  libraries 
are  now  essentially  daytime  places,  most  con- 
venient to  students,  non-working  adults,  and 
retired  people.     Extending  evening  and  weekend 
hours  could  make  them  more  accessible  to  work- 
ing people  and  mothers,  the  very  residents  who 
could  most  profit  from  their  services.     As  was 
recommended  In  the  chapter  on  education,  the 
libraries  should  become  a  vital  part  of  com- 
munity experience,   rather  than  representatives 
of  an  alien  culture. 

The  Chatham  Square  Library  (33  East  Broadway) 
has  a  Chinese  collection  In  the  adult  section, 
and  some  Spanish  and   Italian  books  In  the  child- 
ren's collection.     The  library  users  are  pre- 


dominantly Chinese  *.n.      This    library  reportedly 
has  the  second  highest  circulation  of  children's 
books    In  Manhattan,    at   .ell    a,  a  growing  adult 
roadershlp.     However,  since  Many  Chinese  child- 
ren  attend  Chinese  school   after  public  school 
hours,  they  are  unable  to  use  the  library. 
Clearly  this  branch  should  be  open  on  Saturdays 
to  rospond  to  a  definite  need. 

IU!i*V,nl0r,-r   UbrarV  (l»  Second  Avenue),  \# 
addition  to  some  French.   Spanish,  and  Yiddish 
\n°+t'     ?!      !  I!n0St  co'«»ctlon  of  Ger-on  books 
In  the  city,  3.000  volumes.     Although  most  of 
the  Gorman*  have  movod  away  from  the  area,  the 
collection  remains.     At  present  the  Ottendorfer 
Library  serves  as  mixed  an  ethnic  grouping  as 
branch   libraries  In  other  parts  of  New  York 
with  no  one  group  dominating.     There  Is  no  child- 
ren s  collection.     Plans  aro  under  way  to  buy 
more  books  of  special    Interest  to  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  readers. 

Hamilton  Fish  Library  (415  E.  Houston  Street), 
next  to  Junior  High  School  22,    I,  heavily  used 
by  the  neighboring  students,  by  adults  and  senior 
citizens.     Thero  Is  a  special   section  for  child- 
ren and  young  adults,  and  an  adult  roforonce 
collection.     Tho   library  maintains  subscriptions 
to  Yiddish  newspapors  for  local   residents.  It 
Is  Interested  In  expanding  the  small  Spanish 
collection  but  cannot  do  so  at  presont  bocause 
of    lack  of  funds. 

Seward  Park  serves  predominantly.   In  order  of 
use.  Jewish,   Puerto  Rlcan.  Chinese,  and  Negro 
borrowers.     It  has  a  large  Hebrow  and  Yiddish 
collection,  some  Fronch  and  Gormen  books,  and  Is 
currontly  expanding   Its  Spanish  collection. 
Seward  Park  has  37.000  volumes:  20,000  adult  and 
17,000  children's  books.     There  Is  a  special 
reference  section  on  othnlc  groups  on  tho  Lower 
East  Side. 

Tompkins  Square  Library  has  the   largest  and  most 
diversified  collection  of  tne  branches  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.     The  library  has  a  total  of 
36,826  volumes:   25,376  adult  and   11,451  child- 
ren's books.     It  circulates  250,000  books  an- 
nually, and  maintains  a  regional   reference  lib- 
rary of  over  2,000  volumes.     In  addition,  there 
Is  a  collection  of  computor  and  sclenco  litera- 
ture, which  Is  now  being  expanded;  historical 
material  on  the  Lower  East  Side;  a  newspaper 
morgue  and   largo  print  books. 

The  collection  of  volumes  also  Includos  tho 
large  Polish  and  Ukrainian  section  of  tho  Oonnoll 
Library,   for  which  thero  will  be  a  continuing 
use  In  the  community  because  of  the  recont  con- 
struction of  both  Polish  and  Ukrainian  schools 
In  the  vicinity.     There  Is  a  moderately  largo 
Spanish  collection  as  well  as  othor  language 
books.     Tho  library  services  Include  special 
adult  and  children's  programs.  Such  as  art, 
adult  and  children's  films,  and  concerts. 

Torapklns  Square  users   Include  tho  old  Polish 
and  Ukrainian  Immigrant  groups;  oldor  Italian 
and  Jewish  residents;   newer  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
Negro  arrivals,  brought  In  by  the  housing 
projects;  and  the  young  "hippie"  groups  who 
are  generally  well-read.     As  with  Chotham 
Square,  the  age  lovol  of  borrowers  Is  generally 
split  equally  between  chlldron  and  adults. 

At   least  ono  new   library  should  be  built  In  tha 
area  bounded  by  Essex  Street,   tho  Bowery,  Grand 
and  Oelancey  Streets,  since  this  section  will 
soon  be  rebuilt.     Another  branch  closer  to  Coopor 
Square  would  also  bo  doslrable,  for  tho  popula- 
tion expected  In  the  renewal  area.     As  with  al- 
ready existing  libraries,  the  construction  of 
new  branches  should  bo  coupled  with  onplo  public 


Information  designed  to  attract  and  welcome 
users.     Th«  library.    Ilka  the  schools,  must  come 
to  bo  regarded  as  en  open  community  resource 
serving  the  Intorests  of  the  residents.      It  nood 
not  be  surrounded  by  "Institutional"  ewe  and 
grandeur. 


ANTI-POVERTY  PROGRAMS 


Alleviation   of   poverty    Is   the    Indirect  goal 
of  many  of  the  durable  public  services  on  the 
Lowor  East  Side.     Thus,   campaigns  to  Improve 
school    Instruction  and  health  services  share 
tho  bollef  that   If  people  are  educated  and 
healthy  they  will   have  better  opportunities 
to  oern  a  decent   living  end  productively 
participate   In  society.     Following  this  pre- 
mise, many  of  the  traditional   public  and 
prlvato  sorvlces,  such  as  the  schools,  health 
services,  settlement  houses  and  day-cere 
conters,  contribute  to  anti-poverty  efforts. 

Rocently,   however,  efforts  to  relieve  poverty 
have  boon  embodied   In  new   Institutions  that 
developod  specific  programs  reflecting  con- 
temporary attitudes  about  the  origins  and 
manifestations  of   poverty.     During  the  last 
two  decades  three  organizations,   the  Lower 
East  Side  Neighborhood  Association  (LENA), 
Mobilization  for  Youth  and  the  Lower  East 
Side  Community  Corporation  have  been  founded 
and  have   Involved   largo  numbers  of  residents 
In  bettering  their  Individual  situations, 
through  for  example,  training  In  new  careers; 
helping   Improvo  the  physical   and  social 
onvlronmont  around  them  through  such  things  as 
new  housing  or  day-care  centers  and  exerting 
pressure  on  education,   health  and  other 
services  for  changes   In  the  conception  and 
delivery  of  these  public  commodities. 

LOWER  EAST  SIDE  NEIGHBORHOOD  ASSOCIATION  (LENA) 

Organized  by  cooperating  church  groups,  social 
ogoncles  and  Individuals   In   1955,   LENA  was 
the  first  communlty-wldo  organization  to  have 
a  practical   concorn  with  the  eradication  of 
poverty  and  securing  Improved  public  services. 
Commltteos  were  set  up  to  determine  end  active- 
ly press  for  fulfillment  of  community  noeds 
In  hoalth,  oducetlon,  housing,  recreation  and 
civil    rights.     Councils,  such  as  the  Two  Bridges 
and  North  East  Neighborhood  Councils,  affiliated 
with  LENA  were  established  to  encourage  parti- 
cipation and  action  by  residents  on  matters 
of    local   concern.     Through  active  committees 
on  Environmental    Study  and  Planning,  Education, 
Health  and   Youth  LENA  sooks  broad-basod  and 
focussod  approaches  to  change  In  these  areas. 
Direct  services  in  housing  action,  welfare 
and  employment  aro  provided  to  residents  by 
the  staff  of  seven,  which  also  furnishes 
guidance  and  direction  to  neighborhood  groups. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  active  of  LENA ' s 
recent  otforts  has  boon  the  support   It  has 


given  to  the  Lower  East  Side  Planning  and 
Development  Coalition.     The  Coalition,  an 
outgrowth  of  a  community-wide  conference 
last  year.    Is  committed  to  the  area's  econo- 
mic Improvement  through  manpower  and  Job 
programs,  and  encouraging  local  businesses, 
construction,  cooperatives  and  supportive 
services.      It  has  representatives  of  grassroots 
organizations,  business,    labor,  finance,  the 
professions  and   local  government.     Up  to 
now  the  Coalition  has  had  the  Lower  East  Side 
designated  an  economically  needy  area,  making 
It  eligible  for  various  federal    loans  and 
grants,  and   Is  preparing  a  detailed  plan 
for  seeking  growth   Industries  that  would 
provide  well-paying,  stable  Jobs  for  residents. 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  YOUTH  (MFY) 

Mobilization  for  Youth  was  founded  In  1962 
under  the  Impetus  of    local   settlement  houses 
and  Columbia  University  as  a  five-year 
demonstration  project  to  combat  Juvenile 
delinquency  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  The 
organization  received  approximately  $13 
million  from  government  sources  such  as 
the  National    Institute  of  Mental   Health,  the 
Department  of  Health,   Education  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of   Labor,  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  private  sources,  such  as  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, to  set  up,  operate  and  research  programs 
focusing  on  the  root  causes  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency . 

As   Its  planning  and  programs  emphasized  poverty 
and  the  denial  of  opportunities  to  young  people 
to  participate   In  the  society.    It  was  natural 
for  MFY  to  become  Involved  In  anti-poverty 
activities  when  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  established.      In  fact,  many  of 
MFY's  programs  and  activist  Inclinations 
became  the  model   for  activities  under  the  anti- 
poverty  program.      In  the  course  of  time  more 
community  members  began  to  participate  actively 
In  the  planning  and  Implementation  of  programs. 

From  1962  to  1967  a  staff  of  three  to  four 
hundred  persons   Intensively  served  about 
10,000  Lower  East  Side  adults  and  children 
annually.     The  major  program  devlslons  were 
Group  and  Community  Services,  Educational 
Opportunities,   Legal   Services,  and  Employment 
Opportunities.     Some  of  the  more  prominent 
activities  were  the  teacher-helper  program; 
community  organization  programs,  narcotics 
program,  cultural   arts,  housing  advisory 
services,  services  to  small    businessmen  and 
crafts  tral n I ng. 

With  the  decline  of   large  government  ex- 
penditures  In  anti-poverty  programs.  MFY  was 
forced  to  cut  Its  employment  rolls  sharply 
and  to  phase  out  major  program  areas.  Some 
of  the  successful   programs  became  Incorporated 
Into  government  agencies.     Others,  such  as 
legal   services,   neighborhood  service  centers 
and  the  cooperative  program,  operate  Indepen- 
dently  (although  sometimes  retaining  the  name 
MFY).     The  present  annual   budget  Is  about  $2 
million.     There  are  about   150  staff  members, 
of  whom  half    live  In  the  community      The  ratio 
of  professionals  to  non-professionals  Is  about 
60  to  40  percent. 

MFY  views   Its   future  role  as  raising  the 
economic  level  of  the   Individual  through 
training  In  new  career  Jobs,  operating  as  a 
highly  specialized  employment  opportunity 
center.     The  program  as  envisioned  Involves 
remedial   education,  credit   loans,  housing 
construction  and  renovation,  cooperative 
enterprises  and  small   business  assistance. 


During  the  past  year,  MFY  staff  have  evolved 
a  plan  and  Initiated  the  establishment  of  an 
areawlde  economic  development  program  called 
Mobilization  for  Urban  Action.     The  agency  has 
already  secured  some  grants  to  begin  Implement- 
ing parts  of  the  program.     For  example,  a 
$280,000  grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  OE0  will  be  used  to  train  adults  In  the 
field  of  medical   technology.     Another  $350,000 
grant  from  0E0  was   renewed    In    1969   tor  the 
Urban  Cooperatives  Project,  which  now  functions 
as  an   Independent  agency,  the  Lower  East  Side 
Economic  Development  Association  for  Coopera- 
tives.    The  Association  now  operates  several 
programs.    Including  a  sewing  cooperative,  a 
credit  union,  a   laundry  cooperative  and  a  cluster 
of  renovated  tenements  and  gives  technical 
assistance  to  five  children's  centers. 


LOWER  EAST  SI0E  COMMUNITY  CORPORATION 

Formal   anti-poverty  activities  are  conducted 
by  the   Lower  East   Side  Community  Corporation, 
an  arm  of  the  city's  Human  Resources  Admini- 
stration's Community  Development  Agency. 
Governed  by  a  community  board  that  was  elected 
In  June,    1966,  the  Corporation,  through  Its 
15  person  staff  provides  direct  technical  assis- 
tance to  and  reviews  the  activities  of  Its 
delegate  agencies. 

Working  within  the  Community  Development  Agency's 
annual   anti-poverty  allocation  for  the  Lower 
East  Side,  the  Corporation  reviews  proposals 
submitted  by   local  organizations  for  money  and 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Agency  for  funding. 
The  Corporation's  program  Is  mainly  carried  out 
through   local  organizations,   known  as  delegate 
agencies,  who  work   In  areas  such  as  housing, 
health,   social   services  and  education.  The 
Corporation   Itself  makes  referrals  to  social 
agencies  In  the    neighborhood,  cooperates  with 
other  agencies  on  projects  and  functions  as  an 
advocate  for  the  poor  In  such  areas  as  tenant- 
landlord  relations,  health  care  policy  and 
rent   levels   In  public  housing.  Generally, 
the  Corporation  does  not  view  Itself  as  a  con- 
tinuing organization,  but  primarily  as  a  means 
for  helping   Individual  oroups  function  Inde- 
pendently and  as  a  general   advocate  on  Issues 
of  concern  to  broad  segments  of  the  community. 

The  Corporation  has  suffered  from  many  of  the 
same  problems  that  have  eroded  anti-poverty 
efforts   In  other  places:     a  proliferated  con- 
dition  Involving  sources  of    livelihood,  career 
opportunities,  environmental   situations,  poli- 
tical power  I essness  and  feelings  of  personal 
status  that  cannot  be  resolved  with  the  limited 
resources  available  to  the  anti-poverty  program 
and  within  the   Institutional    framework  that 
controls   It;  administrative  and  organizational 
Imperatives  that  divert  a   large  share  of  the 
effort  to  bureaucratic  survival  and  management, 
and  requirements,  such  as  yearly  funding  for 
programs,  that  Inhibit  rational  long-range 
planning. 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 


The  Lower  East  Side  has  always  had  a  large  number 
of  organized  groups.     During  the  European  Immi- 
grations these  groups  coalesced  on  the  basis 
of  fraternal,  religious  and  cultural  bonds 
or  mutual  devotion  to  educational  and  chari- 
table work.     The  present-day  settlement  houses 
and  the  ethnlc-ba9ed  churches  recall   the  pre- 
occupations of  that  era.     Nevertheless.  In 
recent   decades,    as   the  older    Immigrants  havo 
been  replaced  by  newcomers  from  the  American 
south,  Puerto  Rico  and  China,  the  Influenco 
of  the  old  established   Interost  groups  has  waned. 
They  have  tended  to  become  tho  guardians  of  the 
previous  culture  end  Its  politics,  while  addi- 
tional groups  have  sprung  up  to  roprosont  the 
Interests  of  the  newer  Immigrants.     Many  of 
these  new  organizations  are  of  very  recent  ori- 
gin, having  been  spawned,  or  at   least  strengthened, 
by  the  ontl-poverty  program  and  similar  public- 
ly-financed efforts,  such  as  Mobilization  for 
Youth  and  the  Lower  East  Side  Community  Cor- 
poration.    Those  new  Interests,   ranging  from 
block  associations  to  commun I ty-w I  do  groups, 
co-exist  with  the  oldor  church  and  froternal 
groups.     However,    Instead  of  stressing  per- 
sonal   Improvement  and  addressing  themselves  to 
Individual    Infirmities,  as  did  the  settlement 
houses  and  the  older  chorltable  enterprises,  the 
new  groups   have  emphasized  a  mecrocosmle 
approach  to  civic  and  social    Issues  that  con 
bring  benefits  to  largo  sogmonts  of  the  community. 

It   Is  these  new  groups  that  hove  hlghllghtod 
positions,  crystallized  opinion  and  compollod 
favorable  decisions  on  a  variety  of  recent 
Issues,    Including  the  Lower  Manhattan  Express- 
way and  the  Cooper  Square  plan.      In  othor  aroas, 
health  care,   for  Instance,  whom  sorvlce 
was  firmly  entrenched  In  tho  old,  established 
(and  Establishment)    Institutions,  they  have 
organized  new  ways  of  delivering  sorvlcos, 
the  community-operated  Northeast  Neighborhood 
Association   (NENA)  health  confer,   for  example, 
or  formed  groups  such  as  tho  Lower  East  Side 
Neighborhood  Health  Counc I  I -South ,  to  agitate 
for  change  In  tho  oldor  facilities.     By  compelling 
older  Institutions  to  respond  to  now  needs  and 
change  their  standards  and  policies,  thoso 
groups  have  begun  to  Influence  many  of  the  basic 
services  on  tho  Lower  East  Sldo.     In  fact, 
vest-pocket  housing  would  novor  hove  been 
Introduced  Into  the  community   If  many  groups 
hod  not  banded  togethor,  chal longed  the  city's 
priorities  and  received  a  commltmont  to  bogln 
rebu I  I d I ng . 

Few  of  the  achievements  of  tho  post  half  docado, 
ranging  from  schools  to  housing,  would  hovo 
been  posslblo  without  an  arousod  community  thot 
was  willing  to  organize  and  seek  what  It 
wanted.     Few  of  the  gains  suggested  In  this 
report,   from  economic  development  to  livable 
residential   districts,  can  be  attained  without 
a  confident  and  Informed  citizenry.     In  a 
fundamental   sense,  most  of  the  recommondot Ions 
offered  are  Incomplete;  they  need  to  bo  worked 
over,   restated,  understood,  and  strongly 
supported  In  the  community  before  they  will 
become  realities.     The  public  owakonlng  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  to  a  variety  of  vital  Issues 
has  already  begun  with  groups  such  as  the 
Coalition  for  Human  Housing,  tho  Cooper 
Square  Committee  end  the  Two  Bridges  Neighbor- 
hood Council.     It  must  continue  and  deepen  If 
change    Is  to  come. 


11.  COMMERCE     AND  INDUSTRY 


SUMMARY 


The  aspoct  of  oconomlc  activity  to  be  consl- 
dorod  In  this  chapter   Is  Lower  East  Side 
enterprises,   both  thoso  establishments  cater- 
ing primarily  to  residents  of  the  area,  and 
those  with  a  much  wldor  market,  designated  as 
locol   and  non-local  economic  activity.  The 
Issues  discussed  are  present  employment  levels 
end  futuro  prospects,  the  condition  of  Indus- 
trial  end  commercial   facilities,  end  the  possi- 
bilities of  roshapfng  the  oconomlc  base  In 
the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  community. 

At  present  Lower  East  Side  enterprises  employ 
about  28,000  workers,  almost  equally  divided 
between   local  and  non-local  activities.  Rough- 
ly 3,100  businesses  employ  an  average  of  9 
workers  per  establishment. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  employees  In  the 
local  sector  work   In  service  Industries,  a 
large  proportion  for  a  depressed  area.  Housing 
projocts,  social   service,  anti-poverty  programs, 
and  settlement  houses  account  for  this  high 
figure.      In  tho  retailing  sector,  eating  and 
drinking  places  ero  the   largest  employer, 
although  food  stores  have  the   lergost  number 
of  esteb I  I shments . 

Though  tho  area  has  sharply  declined  as  a 
commercial   contor  from  Its  heyday  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century,    much  retail   trade  still 
prospers:    tor  example,  the  Orchard  Street 
morchants  and  the  Canal   Street  Jewelers 
(who  serve  non-local  as  well  as   local  custo- 
mers).    Tho   largest  clusters  of  businesses 
sorvlng  community  rosldents  are  between  Hous- 
ton, Oelancey,  Forsyth  and  Allen  Streets. 
Oolancoy  Stroet   Is  the  commercial   center  of  the 
area,  yet   It  Is  shabby  and  for  various  reasons 
lacks  tho  range  of  offerings  that  a  main 
shopping  street  should  provide. 

Tho  demand  for  commercial   space  tor  local 
activities  has  noticeably  decreased   In  recent 
years.     A    1968  survey  of  6,000  storefronts 
found   12  porcont  vacant  and   13  percent  used 
for  storago  or  non-commercial   activities.  The 
district  suffors  from  a  contracting  local 
oconomy,    little  new  Investment,  and  domina- 
tion by  small    firms  with   low  business  volumes. 

Tho  discussion  of  non-local  enterprise   Is  based 
on  an  enlarged  area.    Including  the  Industrial 
district  west  of  the  Bowery,  which  employs 
many   local  workers  and  vitally  affects  the 
economic  base.     Of  the  three  employment 
cetogor I os--manufactur I ng ,  wholesaling,  and 
public  servlcos — the  first  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant, with  80  percent  of  the  workers  and  7 
out  of    10  firms.     Within  manufacturing,  the 


apparel   and  textile  Industries  are  prominent, 
employing  55  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
workers.     Other  major  Industries  are  printing 
and  publishing,    leather  goods,  and  metal  and 
mach I nery . 

An  Important  feature  of  the  wholesale-retail 
portion  of  the  export  trades  Is  the  clustering 
of  firms  handling  the  same  products,  which 
attract  customers  doing  comparative  shopping; 
e.g.  the  Jewellers  along  Canal   Street,  res- 
taurant equipment  suppliers  and   lighting  fix- 
tures stores  along  the  Bowery,  and  apparel 
and  yard  goods  outlets  along  Orchard  Street. 

Generally,  the  area  has  declined  recently  as 
a  source  of  Jobs   In  the  export  Industries. 
Between   1958  and   1968  manufacturing  employ- 
ment declined  by  7,000  Jobs,  more  than  half 
In  the  apparel  trade.     Private  service  and 
wholesaling  employment  Increased.  These 
fluctuations  are  most  detrimental   to  the 
low-Income  worker  who  Is   Ill-equipped  for 
the  "white-collar"  and  service  Jobs  that 
have   replaced   them  and  suffers    from  the 
barrier  of  discrimination. 

The  causes  for  the  decline  must  be  sought 
In  the  context  of  major  forces  shaping 
the  city  and  regIon--for  example,  the  Induce- 
ments for   Industry  to  locate  In  the  suburbs-- 
as  well   as  neighborhood  factors. 
Small,  old  and  obsolete  buildings,  mis- 
used narrow  streets.   Inadequate  public 
transportation,  and  the   lack  of  contiguous 
space  for  expansion  are  among  the  factors 
Inhibiting  changes   In  the  existing  physical 
plant.     Petty  crime  Is  a  major  problem  of 
small  businesses.     Finally,  zoning  and  land 
use  changes  are  needed  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that  will    foster  commercial  growth. 
Commercial   relocation,  especially  of  busi- 
nesses that  prosper   In  clusters,  will  be 
a  challenging  problem  In  rebuilding. 

Neither   local   entrep reneursh I p  nor  private 
business  growth  will   provide  the  type  of 
economic  change  that  the  Lower  East  Side 
needs.     What  Is  required  Is  a  mu I t I -f aceted 
approach  that  stresses  community-based 
public  and  private  efforts  Involving  tech- 
nical   assistance,    financing   and  management  for 
Industries  that  will   provide  good  wages, 
stable  employment  and  opportunities  for  train- 
ing and  advancement   among  the    labor  force. 

Growth   Industries,  such  as  services  for  govern- 
ment, bus  I  nesses  and  Institutions   and  elements 
of  printing  and  publishing  that  can  make  use 
of  a  central    location  and  renovated  older 
buildings,  should  be  sought  for  the  Industrial 
district  west  of  the  Bowery.      It  Is  estimated 
that  within  five  years  these  enterprises  could 
yield  between   1,300  and   1,900  Jobs  for  local 
workers.     New  housing  and  school  construction 
and  operation  should  be  exploited  to  yield 
Jobs  fx>r   local  workers.     Disruptive  busi- 
nesses, such  as  trucking,  should  be  relocated 


out  of    residential   areas,  anile  the  specialized 
trades    like  apparel    and  yard  goods,  should 
be  retained  as  a  vital    and  cohesive  part  of 
the  economy.     Oelancey  Street  should  be 
developed    Into  a  real    commercial  center, 
offering  the  variety  and  quality  of  goods 
available  on  the  main  streets  of  other  communi- 
ties. 

The  Lower  East  Side's  present  economic  struc- 
ture falls  the    low-Income  residents   In  several 
ways:  not  only  does  It  fall  to  provide  a 
decent    living  for  most   families,  but   It  offers 
neither  the  opportunity   for  edvancement  nor 
the  chance  to  do  meaningful   work  that  would 
foster   Individual   dignity  and  self-esteem. 
A  community  development  corporation  would 
give  the  poor  some  measure  of   control   over  their 
their  economic  destinies,   as  well   as  coordi- 
nate and  encourage   Investment,  manpower  and 
political    responsibility.     The  long-range 
goals  of   higher   Income  and  better  Jobs  could 
also  be  best  served  by  a  cooperative  devel- 
opment corporation.     Moreover,  training  programs 
could  be  designed  to  equip  workers  for  Jobs  In 
new   Industries  such  as  those  noted  above. 

The  future  commercial   pattern  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  may  well  be  one  of  fewer  establishments 
using  available  space  more  efficiently,  and 
employing  more  workers.     Cooper at  I ves--both 
consumer  and   bus  I  ness--w I  I  I    become  more  popular. 
In  short,  the  future  economic  base  will  be 
a  conjunction  of  the   labor  force  and  commercial 
land  use  In  a  dynamic  context  of  growth,  pros- 
perous to  the  degree  that  government  and  bus- 
iness commit  themselves   In  terms  of  Interest, 
Investment  and  Initiative. 


PRESENT  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE 


As  with  any  community,    the  Lower  East  Side's 
economic  activity   Is  made  up  of   several  Inter- 
dependent parts.     Among  these  are  enterprises 
located  on  the  Lower  East  Side  that  produce 
Income  and  employment  by  selling  to  a  local 
market,  enterprises  that  draw  most  of  their 
Income  and  employment  from  sales  to  markets 
outside  the  community  and    Income  produced  by 
residents  working  within  or  outside  the  Lower 
East  Side. 

This  chapter  will    be  concerned  mainly  with  the 
first  two  categories,  which  are  designated  local 
and  non-local  economic  activity  respectively. 
Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  are:  present 
employment   levels  and  prospects  for  the  Lower 
East  Side's  economy,   the  condition  of  Industrial 
facilities,   and  the  possibilities  of  reshaping 
parts  of  the  economic  base    In  a  manner  bene- 
ficial   to  the  community.      The  next  chapter. 
Income  and  Employment,  will    consider  sources 
of    livelihood,   the  characteristics  of  the  labor 
force,    and  opportunities   for   Improving  the 
earning  abilities  and  occupational  status  of 
res  I  dents . 


LOCAL  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

A  1967  survey  showed  about  2S.000  people 
employed  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  almost  equally 
divided  between   locel  and  non-local    (or  export) 
Jobs.      They  were  employed  by  3,100  separate 
enterprises,  with  an  average  of  nine  workers  per 
firm.     According  to  Table  36,    locel  economic 
activity  Is  almost  equally  divided  among  three 
categories:  private  services,  retelling,  and 
public  services.     A  total  of  62  percent  of  ell 
local   employment    Is    In  service  activities,  a 
surprisingly  high  share  for  a  low-lneomo  neigh- 
borhood with  a  declining  population.     A  sub- 
stantial   share  of    local    service  employment  Is 
connected  with  newer  aspects  of  community  Im- 
provement, with  people  working  In  housing 
projects,  social   service  and  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams and  settlement  houses. 
The  averago  number  of  employees  per   firm  In 
the  private  sector   Is  3.8.     However,    less  than 
two  percent  of  the  firms  employ  23  percent 
and   18  percent  of  the  employees   In  the  private 
servlco  and  retailing  categories,  respectively. 
Eating  and  drinking  establishments,  public 
services  end  the  public  schools  are  the  lergest 
sources  of  employment    In  the    local   sector  of 
the  economy. 

Even  at  this  level  of  analysis  It  Is  clear  that 
a  share  of  whet  Is  designated  locel  employment 
also  serves  a  much  larger  torrltory,  clty- 
w I de  and  even  reglonel    In  extent.     A  reasonable 
share  of  real  estate  services  benefits  outsiders. 
Likewise,  a  good  deal  of  the  retail  trade,  such 
as  the  Orchard  Street  yard  goods  and  apparel 
merchants,  and  the  Jewolers  along  Canal  Street, 
Is  supported  by  people  from  other  parts  of  tho 
city  end  metropolis.     Establishments  serving 
local    residents  are  scettored  throughout  the 
community   In   response  to  the  distribution  of 
population,  although  there  are  no  stores  or 
services   In  public  housing.     The  most  extensive 
cluster  of  these  businesses  Is  betwoen  Houston, 
Oelancey,  Forsyth  and  Allon  Streets,  where 
hundreds  of  small    Totalling  and  specialized 
places  are  crowded   Into  one  of  tho  most  compact 
residential    districts    In  Monhattan. 

Oelancey  Street   Is  the  Lower  East  Stdo's  contor 
of  commerce.     However,  even  this  celebrated 
street  Is  shabby  and  does  not  have  the  vitality 
and  variety  one  would  expoct  on  the  "main  stroot" 
of  a  large  community.     In  addition  to  the  effects 
of  historical  patterns,  this  weaknoss  results 
from  competing  shopping  areas  Co.g.,  Fourtoonth 
Street  and  Union  Square,  which  are  more  acces- 
sible to  many  residents),  the  attraction  of 
local  shopping  streots,  such  as  First  end  Second 
Avenues,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Oelancey 
Street   from  many  parts  of   the   Lower  East  Side, 
especially  the  eestorn  halt. 

Writing   In    1893,   the  American  novelist  William 
Oean  Howe  I  I  s  described  a  Lower  East  Side  shopping 
street  as  "a  vast  bazaar. ..The  sidewalks  and  the 
roadways  were  throngod  with  poddlers  and  pur- 
chasers . "" 

As    late  as  the    I930's  the  Lower  Eest  Side  Still 
had  the  aspect  of  a  vast  market  place  end  work- 
place.    Much  of   Its  commorco  took  place  In  smell 
shops  on  the  ground  floor  of  tenements  or  at 
pushcarts    lining  the  curbs.     Many  aparrments 
were  home  workshops   for  tho  apparel    trade.  Even 
todey,  the  Orchard  Stroot  mart  and  a  few  slde- 


*The  Lower  East  Side:  Portal  to  American  Life 
(New  York,   the  Jewish  Museum,    1966),  p.  51 
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TABLE  38 


Local   Economic  Activity 


Number  of 


Number  of 
F  I  rms 


Private  Services 


Transportation  and  Utilities  337 

Banking  and    Insurance  121 

Lodging  and  Entertainment  417 

Repairs  331 

Medical    and  Legal  508 

Nonprofit  Membership  Associations  753 
Real  Estate  1,178 

Mlscel lonoous  Business  and  Personal  659 


Rota  I  I  I ng 


Eating  and  Drinking  Establishments  1.971 

Food  Stores  I  ,  I  50 

Apparol  Stores  805 

Furniture  Storos  385 

Miscellaneous  Rotell  Stores  1,167 


145 
326 


Pub  I  I c  Servl ces 


Board  of  Education 
Housing  Projects 
We  I  fare 

Other  Public  Services  (e.g..  Police, 

Fire,   San  I  tat  I  on  1 


Total 


I  ,563 
850 
645 

I  ,758 
4,816 


Total  14,598 

(a)  Public  employment  Is  counted  as  a  single  employer 
Sourco:     N.    Y.    State  Department  of  Commerce,   Field  Survey,  196 
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stroots  convoy  some  of   this   Intensity.     But  since 
HohoIIs'  org  the  population  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
has  docroasod  by  more  than  half,   tho  neighbor- 
hood has  decllnoo  greatly  as  a  place  of  commerce 
and  work,  end  the  habits  of  consumers  have  changed. 
Tho  dispersed  and  fine-grained  commercial  network 
that   served  a  crowded  and  self-contained  communi- 
ty Is  no  longer  needed,  though  much  of   Its  skele- 
ton remains.     Vory  tew  of  the  old  blocks  on 
the  Lowor  East  Side  ore  strictly  residential. 
Almost  all  havo  ground  floor  storefronts, 
at   loast  on  tho  two  avenue  frontages,  and  often 
on  all  sides.     Shoring  the  blocks  with  the 
tenemonts  ore  small    loft  buildings,  now 
frequently  vacant  or  used  for  storage. 

The  extent  to  which  the  demand  for  commerclel 
space  has  fallen  Is  Illustrated  by  a  1968 
survey:  of  tho  almost  6,000  storefronts  on 
tho  Lower  East  Sldo,    12  percent  were  vacant 
ond  13  percent  were  used  tor  storage  or 
community  octivltlos  like  churches  or  social 
cIuds.     Vacancies  are  highest  In  the  blocks 
between  Houston  ond  Grand  Streets,  where 
almost  one  out  of  six  store  fronts  Is  un- 


occupied, while  above  Houston  almost  the  same 
share   Is    In  non-commercial    use.     Such  vacancies 
and  morglnol    use  document  the  decline  of 
local    economic  activity  on  the  Lower  East 
Side.      Locally-oriented  firms  serve  a  shrinking 
low-Income  morket  which  spends  more  of  Its 
Income   In  other  neighborhoods  thon  previous 
groups.      Even  the  replacement  of  some  of  the 
poor  by  moderate   Income  families    In  The  1960's 
did  not  really  help  local  sales  and  Jobs,  as 
the  now  residents  spent  a    larger  share  of  their 
Incomes,  particularly  for  consumer  durables, 
outside  the  community.     This  Is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  no  flourishing  enterprises 
along  Delancey  Street  or  First  Avenue,  but 
they  exist    In  a  contracting    local  economy 
thot  hos  seen    little  new    Investment  or  expan- 
slon,  and  Is  dominated  by  small  firms  with  low 
sales  volume. 

Private  service  employment  may  grow,   as    It  has 
In  other  urban  centers,   although  much  of  It 
Is  not  strongly    linked  to  the  Lower  East  Side 
and  could  be  attracted  to  more  favorable 
locations  still  accessible  to  residents.  The 


» 


public  service  sector  probably  all  I  keep 
growing  as  city  and  private  agencies  recog- 
nize the  great  social    and  educational  needs 
of  the  community.     Such  activity  Is  relatively 
Independent  of   fomlly    Income  and   Is  likely 
to  expand  through  community    Influence  end 
k  governmental    concern  as  the  area    Is  rebuilt. 

NON-LOCAL  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

Strictly  speaking,   the  export  category  In- 
cludes only  establishments    located  within 
the  boundaries  of   the  Lower  East  Side  that  sell 
to  markets  outside  the  community.      In  practice 
however,   the    Industrial    district  west  of  the 
Bowery    Is    Important  and  merits    Inclusion.  Not 
r  only  do  many    Inhabitants  work  there,    but  the 

district  will   also  vitally  effect  the  economic 
base  of   the  residential   community.  Therefore, 
non-local   economic  activity  and  genoral  trends 
are  discussed    In  terms  of   an  enlarged  area 
covering  four  zip  codes   (10002,    10003,  10009 
and  10012). 

Type  and  Size  of  Firms 


Of  the  three  categories   In  Table  39,  manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling  and  public  services,  the 
first  Is  by  far  the  most  Important,  with  over 
80  percent  of  total  export  employment  and  over 
7  out  of   10  firms.     Wholesaling  has  almost  15 
percent  of  employment  and  almost  3  out  of  10 
firms.     Of  the  eighty  thousand  Jobs  covered 
»  (14,000  local   and  66,000  export),  almost  54,000 

are  In  manufacturing,  a  much  higher  share  than 
In  the  city  as  a  whole  and  an   Indication  of  the 


problems   Inherent   In  reshaping  the  community's  123 
economic  base.     This   Inordinately  high  ratio 
Is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  dominance  of  the 
apparel  end  textllo  Industries,  which  have  33 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  employment.  Other 
Important  Industries  and  their  proportion  of 
employment  are  printing  end  publishing  (14  per- 
cent), wholesale  trado  (13  percent),  leather 
goods   (5  percent),  and  metal   and  machinery 
(5  percent). 

Firms  vary  considerably  by  size,  depending 
mainly  on  the  product   line.      In  general, 
wholesaling  firms  are  smaller,  with  an  averago 
of  9.3  workers.     Within  the  manufacturing 
group  there   Is  much  variation,  ranging  from 
8  employees  In  construction  to  32.8  In  women's 
clothing.     On  the  whole  the  needle  trades  ere 
Important,  with  an  avorago  of  27.3  workers  In 
each  f I rm. 

Location  of  Firms 

The  vast  majority  of  Jobs   (32,000  out  of 
66,000)  are  wast  of  the  Bowery;  over  90  percent 
of   the  manufacturing  amptoymont  tor  firms 
with  100  or  moro  workers  Is  located  In  the 
Industrial   corridor  between  tho  Bowery  and  Wast 
Broadway.     The  only  exception  to  this  pattern 
Is  In  food  products,  where  one-third  of  the 
establishments  are    locatod  east  of   the  Bowery. 
West  of  the  Bowery  specific  types  of    f I rmi  are 
fairly  ovenly  distributed,  with  discernible 
concentrations  of  apparel   and  toxtllos  along 
and  near  Broadway,  and  paper,  printing  and 
publishing  north  of  4th  Street.     East  of  tho 
Bowery,   non-locol    firms  form  sovorol  clusters. 


Hanuf actur I ng 


Non-Local    Economic  Activity 

Number  of 
Emp I oypos 


Women's  Clothing 

Paper  Products,   Printing,  Publishing 

Mlscel loneous   Textile  Products 

Men's  Clothing 

Leather  Goods 

Metal  and  Machinery 

Contract  Construction 

Rubber  and  Plostlc  Products 

Food  Products 

M I  see  I  I aneous 


18,024 
9,  123 
6,525 
5,  165 
3,655 
3,471 
I  ,720 
985 
959 
3.961 


Number  of 
f  I  rms 


549 
559 
333 
197 
168 
224 
213 
73 
40 
340 


Pub  McSerylc 


2,698 


Who  I esa I  I ng 


Trucking  and  Warehousing 
Wholesale  Trade 


889 
8,616 


134 

887 


9,505 


I  ,021 


Centralized  Maintenance 

and  Repair  Operations  for  City 
Departments 


2,509 


65,602 


3.719 


Note:  Totals  Include  14,000  non-local  Jobs  and  the  employing  firms,  locoted  within  the 
residential    Lower  East  Side. 

Source :     N.  Y.    State  Department  of  Commerce,   Field  Survey,  1967 
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0 1 *t I  net  groupings  Pun  along  the  Bowery,  mainly 
below  Houston  Street;  on  Canal  Street,  Grand 
Stroet,  Olvlslon  Street,  and  East  Broadway. 
Generally,   the  zone  bordored  by  the  Bowery, 
Ooloncoy,   Essox  and  Canal    Streets  has  the  largost 
concontrat I  on  of  export  activity. 

Oata  on  vacancies  In  lofts,  the  building  typo 
favored  by  non-local  activity,   is  difficult  to 
obtain.     A  1968  extorlor  survey  east  of  the 
Bowery  Indicated  that  about  8  percent  of  the 
loft  space  was  vacant  and  an  additional  35 
percent  used  for  storage.     Storage  use  Is  highest 
In  the  blocks  above  Houston  Street,  whoro  It 
roaches  45  percent;  only  4  porcent  of  the  space 
was  vocont.     South  of  Canal   Stroot,  whore  loft 
spoce  Is  more  actively  used,  the  vacancy  and 
storago  rates  were    14  and    19  percent  respectively. 
Host  of   tho  Bowery,   a    1968  survey  of    12  In- 
dustrial blocks  botween  Houston  and  Broome 
Stroots   reported  an  8  porcont  vacancy  rate.  An 
additional    14  percent  was  occuplod  by  artists 
as   studio  space  or  combined  stud  I o-res I  donee; 
on  occupancy  roughly  comparable  to  the  marginal 
uso  of   space  for  storago  east  of  the  Bowery. 


Spoclal   Activity  Clusters 

Tho  historical   prominence  of  the  Lower  East 
Sldo  as  a  morcantllo  cantor    Is  still  evident, 
although    In  a  subduod   fashion.    In  the  clusters 
of   specialized  wholesale-retail    firms  handling 
tho  samo  products.     Usually  these  firms  ore 
small  and  locate  near  each  other  to  attract  a 
largor  pool    of   customers  engaged   In  comparative 
shopping.     Many  of  these  clusters,  such  as  the 
tlo-makors  and  the  fabric  stores,  engage  In 
both  wholosalo  and  retail  trade,  mainly  to  an 
export  market;   others,   such  as  tho  wedding 
dross  shops  along  Grand  Stroot,  retail  to  a 
non-local  market.     Thoso  clusters  still  manage 
to  maintain  the  tradition  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  as  a  diverse  market  place  and  as  a  place 
of  assembly. 

Tho  following  clusters  deal   mainly   In  an  export 
trado:    tho  Jowolors  along  Canal    Stroot  botween 
Mott  and  Allon   Stroots  and  down  Eldrldge  Street; 
rostourant  oqulpmont  suppliers    lining  the  Bowery 
botwoon  Cnnal    and  Houston  Stroots;  lighting 
fixture  storos  along  and  near  the  Bowery  between 
Ooloncoy  and  Grand  Streets  (see  Chapter  13 
for  a  discussion  of  those  last  two  clusters); 
necktie  mokers  on  Allen  between  Rlvlngton  and 
Ooloncoy  Stroets;   the  odd-lot  Jobbers  (novelties, 
toys  and  hardware)  along  Ludlow  and  Attorney 
Stroets;  and  finally,  the  largest  In  terms  of 
number  of   establishments,   tho  apparol  and 
yard  goods  outlets  along  Orchard  Street 
botwoon  Houston  ond  Hester  Streets. 

It    Is  difficult  to  Judgo  tho  economic  health 
of   those  groups,  espoclally  from  the  condition 
of  the  storos  ond  the  somotlmes  vacant  tene- 
ments above.     Often  a  shabby  store  will  be 
used  to  persuade  customers  that  they  are  getting 
a  borgoln.      Somo  dato  gathered  from  Inter- 
views with  proprietors  Is  available  for  the 
Orchord  Stroot  morkot  and  the  restaurant 
oqulpmont  ond   lighting  fixture  suppliers.  In 
both  cases  the  owners  report  that  despite 
problems  with  thlovery  and  burglary  and  lack 
of  parking  for  customers,  they  are  doing 
quite  well    In  preserving  their  clty-wlde  and 
regional  markets.     Stores  that  do  depend  to 
somo  degroe  on  the  business  of   local  people 
hove  altered  their  stock  and  changed  personnel 
(e.g.,  hired  Spanish  speaking  salespeople)  to 
ottract   their  new  clientele. 


323  storefronts   In  the  Orchard  Street  market 
botween  Houston  and  Canal   Streets  was  vacant, 
although  some  were  being  used  for  storage  or 
a  non-commercial   occupancy.*     This  evidence 
end  the  comments  of  the  proprietors  seem  to 
Indicate  a  rather  strong  market  ond  no  sub- 
stantial decline  In  customers.     It  should  be 
noted,   however,  that   the  special    clusters  are 
not  growing  visibly  nor  generating  a  climate 
for  Additional    local  Investment. 


PROBLEMS    AND  ISSUES 


Once  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  whole- 
saling center,  the  Lower  East  Side  and  Its 
westerly  onvlrons  have  severely  declined 
as  a  source  of  Jobs.     To  a  degree  the  causes 
can  be  attributed  to  pervasive  changes  In 
the  national    and  metropolitan  economic  base, 
as  well    as  to  more    localized  factors. 

METROPOLITAN  CHANGE 

It  has  been  estimated  that  botween    1958  and 
1968  manuf acturl nq  emDlovment  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  declined  by  7,000  Jobs  --  6,000  In 
non-durable  manufacturing  and    1,000   In  durable. 
About  4,600  of   the  non-durable  jobs    lost  were 
In  the  apparel    trades.     Although   recently  the 
apparel   trade  has  resurged  somewhat   In  the 
workshops  near  Chinatown,   these  are  mainly 
unstable,    low-wage,   non-unionized  firms  that 
rely  upon  a  "captive"  female    labor  supply  from 
Chinatown.     Oata  on    local   employment   In  services 
and   retailing    Is  not  available.      However,  public 
services  have  undoubtedly   Increased    In  response 
to  antl-povorty  and  community  welfare  efforts, 
new  housing  projects  and  new  programs    In  the 
schools.     Private  local  service  Jobs  may  well 
have  declined  for  the  same  reasons  that 
effected  retailing;   a  contracting  and  changing 
population  without  the  buying  power  of  more 
prosperous  sections  of  the  metropolis.  Inso- 
far as    local   wholesalelng   Is  connected  to 
declining  manufacturing  and  population  shifts. 
It  too  probably  declined   In  the  past  few  decades. 

Major  Economic  Forces 

In  ten  years  the  Lower  East  Side,  where  manu- 
facturing provides  about  two-thirds  of  all 
employment,    lost    12  out  of  every    100  of  Its 
manufacturing  Jobs.      In  the  needle  trades, 
which  provide  about  half  of   all  manufacturing 
Jobs,    16  out  of  every    100  Jobs  were  lost. 
Oramatlc  changes  of  this  nature  must  be  viewed 
In  the  context  of   the  underlying  forces  that 
ore  shaping  the  economy  of   the  city  and  region. 

The  shift  of   Job  openings    In  New  York  City  from 
manufacturing  to  services  (108,000  Jobs  were 
lost   In  a  decade),    has  been  detrimental    to  the 


A  1969  survey  disclosed  thot  not  one  of  the 


•Peter  G.  Pakas,  The  Orchard  Street  Market, 
1969   (student  project  at  Yale  University) 


low-Income  worker.     Beginning  Jobs   In  govern- 
ment or  private  services   (e.g.,  business 
services  end  finance)   require  more  formal 
education  than  comparable  production  Jobs. 
Service   Industries  demand  higher   levels  of 
education,  developed  and  literate  skills,  and 
the  ability  to  transfer  these  skills  between 
tasks,   characteristics    lacked  by  a    low  Income 
labor  supply  whose  experience  has  been   In  low 
paid    Industries    like  apparel. 

Another   Important  feature   In  the  economy  has 
been  the  shift  In  Industrial    locations  within 
the  metropolis.      Formerly  the  central  city 
offered  certain  economic  benefits  to  a  firm. 
Among  these  were  access  to  a   large  supply  of 
manpower  with  an  array  of   skills,  the  near- 
ness of  markets,  opportunities  for  sharing 
business  and  professional    services,   and  the 
ability  to  produce  and  distribute    at  e  suffi- 
cient scale  within  the  confines  of  standard 
loft  buildings  and  a  dynamic  city.      In  recent 
years,   the  benefits  of   a  central    location  havo 
tended  to  be  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages. 
Traffic  congestion,   the  scarcity  of    land  for 
expansion,   an  unstable    labor  supply,  and 
changes    In  production  processes  have  made  It 
desirable  for  many  manufacturing   firms  to 
leave  the  city. 

Large  new   Industries,   such  as  electronics  and 
Instruments,   using  a  mixture  of  high  and  low 
skilled  manpower,   but  not   limited  by  transpor- 
tation costs  and  nearness  to  markets,  have 
grown  up  entirely    In  the  suburbs.  Govern- 
ment  Incentives   In  the  form  of  highways,  tax 
concessions,   and  favorable  zoning  have  worked 
against  the  poor  and  the  central   city,  while 
making   It  attractive  for   Industry  to  locate 
and  expand    In  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

It  has  been  observed  that  such  locatlonal 
changes 

"serve  to  exacerbate  the  effects  of 
a  changing  occupational    and  Industrial 
structure  In  concentrating  the  social 
costs  of  economic  growth  on  that  strata 
of  the  labor  force  and  Its  associated 
population  characterized  by   low  and 
obsolesced  human  capital,    racial  discrimi- 
nation and    limited  mobility.      It  also 
furthers  the  concentration  of   the  poor 
Into  enclaves  such  as  the   Lower  East 
Side  which  become  the  repository  of  those 
whose  ability  to  function  has  been  In- 
creasingly  Impaired  by  the  growth  process."" 

In  commenting  on  current  conditions  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  this  source  noted  that: 

"The  Industrial  base  of  the  area  with 
Its  historical    legacy  of    low  wage 
Industry  (e.g.  the  needle  trades) 
Is  unable  to  attract  growth  Indus- 
tries such  as  business  services,  suitable 
to  an  area  In  a  metropolitan  central 
business  district,  because  of  the  heri- 
tage of  disinvestment  In  Industrial 
facilities,  the  absence  of  suitable  labor 
supply  and  an  Industrial  and  residential 
Infrastructure  which   Is  not  competitive 
with  other  areas  of  the  city." 


•  »n  Industrial  Development  Corporation. 
MobI I Izatlon   for  Youth,  1969. 


LOCAL  FACTORS 

Many  of  the  factors  that  deter  econonlc  growth 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  are  the  saae  ones  that 
Inhibit  rebuilding  for  a  residential  populace, 
that    Is,   transportation,    land  use,  the  physical 
nature  of  buildings  end  the  need  for  planned 
development . 

Transportat I  on 

As  noted   In  other  chapters,   although  the  Lower 
East  Side  has  an  excess  of  streets,  few  era 
through  routes.     Travel  betweon  the  Lower 
East  Side  end  other  sections  of  the  city  Is 
limited  to  the  mejor  corridors   leading  to 
bridges  and  highways.     There  Is  no  clear 
system  of   roadways   for  moving  within  the 
community,  so  that  much  commercial  traffic 
filters  through  residential    blocks.  Such 
traffic  also  comes  from  tho  disruptive  mix- 
ture of    Industry  and  heavy  commerce  with 
residences  on  many  blocks.      Stroots  are 
generally  narrow,  with  curb  and  double  park- 
ing often    limiting  traffic  to  one  moving 
lane.     There  are  few  facilities  for  off- 
street  parking  and  oven    less  provision   In  tho 
old   lofts  tor  off-street    loading  and  un- 
load I  ng . 

Many  merchants,  such  as  thoso  along  Orchard 
and  Grand  Stroots,   claim  that  traffic  con- 
gestion,  usually  attributed  to  the   lack  of 
adequate  parking,    Is  their  major  problem. 
One  has  only  to  try  to  drive  near  Orchard 
Street  on  a  Sunday  to  realize  that  parking, 
both    legal    and   Illegal,   and  traffic  are 
serious   Issues  to  many  businesses.  Although 
off-street  parking.  Judicious  street  closings, 
and  traffic  reroutlngs  can  relieve  a  share 
of  the  local  congestion,  traffic  will  al- 
ways be  congested  and  parking  difficult  for 
the  Lower  East  Side's  Sunday  customers. 

Employees  and  non-local  customors  suffer 
from  the  same  mass  transit  difficulties  at 
rosldents.     Although  the  western  part  of  the 
area,  especially  west  of  the  Bowery,  Is  wall 
served  by  subway  and  bus  routes,  the  eastern 
part,   where  most  of  the  people    live.    Is  not 
nearly  as  favored.     New  subway    lines  will 
Improve  service   In  tho  westorn  sections  and 
offer  portlal    relief    In  the  eastern  blocks 
above  Houston  Stroet.     Tho  stagnation  of 
Oelancey  Street   Is  portly  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  It  by  mass  transit;  for 
example,  the  subway  lines  that  converge  at 
Oelancey  ond  Essox  Stroots  do  not  serve  the 
hnartland  of  the  Lowor  East  Side.   (See  Chapter 
6  on  Transportation.) 

Land  Use 

The  small  blocks  and  the  dispersion  of  busi- 
nesses throughout  tho  area  create  severe 
physical    problems   for   Industrial  rebuilding. 
Many  businesses  occupy  small,  mu I t I -stor I ed 
buildings  on  blocks  that  contain  a  combina- 
tion of  residences,  stores,  offices  and  ware- 
houses.    They  cannot  expand  under  these  cir- 
cumstances; businesses  like  trucking  and 
wholesaling  may  be  too  dlsruptlvo  to  co- 
exist with  residences.     The  pottorn  of  small 
blocks  and  percels  makes  It  oven  moro  diffi- 
cult to  oxpond  or  build  new  space  on  a  private 
basis. 

Ion  I nq 

Generally  the  zoning  pattern  reflects  the 
existing  distribution  of   commerce  ond  In- 
dustry.    A  large  commercial  zone  extends 
from  about  Essex  (with  an  arm  along  Oelancey) 


126  To  Contre-Lef ayette  Streets;   from  East  Broad- 

way to  Houston  Stroot  and  west  of  the  Bowery 
Is  a  manufacturing  zona.     The  romalndor, 
•xcapt  for  soma  Islands  of  commercial  zoning. 
Is  zoned  for  residential  use.     Within  tha 
residential   zones,  six  of  tho  avenues  above 
Houston  Street,  as  well   as  Clinton  Street, 
are  zoned  commercially  along  the  avenue 
frontages.     Below  Oelancoy  Stroet  there  are 
smaller  Islands  and  strips  of  commerlcal 
zoning. 

If  tho  community's  economy  Is  to  bo  re- 
vitalized, changes  will   have  to  be  made  In 
zoning:   tho  pattern  west  of  the  Bowery  will 
hevo  to  be  made  flexible  enough  to  accommo- 
date mixed-use  dovolopment  and  higher  densi- 
ties at  certain  points,  such  as  major  streets 
or  transit  stops.     Land  use  changes  that  con 
bo  socurod  through  planning  and  renewal  may 
also  bo  needed  to  direct  re-uses  to  certain 
critical   anchor  points  or  places  of  access. 
Tho  ubiquitous  frontage  commercial  zoning 
and  tho   large  commercial   section  west  of 
Essox  Stroet  will  also  need  redefinition 
In  order  to  concontrete  and  strengthen 
activities  at  certain  locations. 

Physical  Conditions 

Not  surprisingly,  most  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial   buildings    In  the   Lower   East  Side 
ere  old,  and  generally  obsolete  for  con- 
temporary production  and  goods  handling. 
Many  are  maintained  at  close  to  minimum 
standards.     Only  occasionally  does  a  new 
building,  such  as  the  Carvel   stand  at  Cath- 
orlno  Stroot,  appear.      Investment  has  been 
confined  to  new  storefronts  and  Interiors 
for  the  more  prosperous  stores    along  the 
main  avonuos;  other  shops  seem  to  pride  them- 
selves on   looking  shabby. 

In  a  rocont  survey,  three-quarters  of  the 
commercial   buildings  along  the  Bowery  were 
classod  as  dilapidated  or  deteriorated.  Many 
of  those  buildings  and  those  along  Orchard 
Streot  are  empty  or  used  for  storage  above 
the  first  floor  businesses.     Apparently  there 
Is   Insufficient  demand  for  such  space  to 
encourage  the  owners  to  overcome  problems  of 
access,  renovation  costs.   Insurance,  and 
crlmo  to  mako  tholr  buildings  usable. 

The  old  loft  buildings,  more  common  west  of 
tho  Bowory,  are  not  suited  to  modern  manu- 
facturing processes.     For  example,  a  1968 
study  of   12  blocks   In  the  area  noted  that 
over  half  of   the  firms  that  moved  out  between 
1962  and  1968  cited   lack  of  contiguous  space 
as  tholr  main  reason  for   leaving.     Lofts  In 
this  district  tend  to  be  small;  only  about 
half  of  the  buildings  offer  more  than  2,500 
square  feet.     East  of  the  Bowery  a  similar 
pattorn  probably  pertains.     Occupying  almost 
all  of  a  narrow   lot,   receiving  light  and  air 
only  In  the  front  and  back,  and  providing  no 
off-stroet  parking  or  loading,  these  five 
and  six-story  buildings  are  not  attractive 
for  new   Industry  and  often  have  trouble  hold- 
ing their  present  occupants. 

Renewal   relocation  has  highlighted  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  small   commercial  proprietors. 
Tied  to  a  particular  location,  often  owning 
the  decaying  building,  uninterested   In  new 
Investment,  much   less   In  moving,  they  may 
be  hurt  economically  and  emotionally  by  the 
disruptions  of  relocation.     If  the  Lower  East 
Side  Is  to  be  rebuilt,  commercial  relocation 
will   be  a  major  undertaking  for  there  are 
businesses  on  almost  every  block.     The  degree 


to  which  mutually-supporting  commercial  clus- 
ters can  be  moved  and  reconstituted,  or  re- 
settled   In   their  present    locations  requires 
close  examination.     (Consider,  for  example, 
the  problems  In  resettling  or  renovating  the 
Invitingly  obsolete  Orchard  Street  market 
with  Its  hundreds  of  properties.)     It  will 
require  careful  planning  to  provide  new  space 
at  the  right  locations  and  for  small,  possi- 
bly marginal,  businesses. 

Other  Factors 

Some  merchants  along  Orchard  Street  mentioned 
high  rents  as  a  problem.     Generally,  rent 
levels  seem  to  be  within  reason,  although 
they  may  be  considered  high   In  terms  of  the 
services  they   Include.     Loft  space  seems 
to  rent  for  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  square  foot, 
certainly  a  reasonable  rate  for  an  old  Indus- 
trial  district.     However,    If   loft  space  were 
renovated,  the  costs  would  Increase,  with  a 
detrimental  effect  on  some  businesses. 

Among  retailers,  crime  can  be  a  serious  pro- 
blem,  sometimes  rivaling  traffic  and  parking. 
Petty  crimes,  such  as  shoplifting,  robbery 
and  burglary,  are  most  commonly  mentioned. 
The  Incidence  of  these  crimes   Is  Increasing, 
with  most  of   It  related  to  drug  addiction. 
Merchants  can  take  some  precautions  against 
shoplifting  and  burglary,  such  as  Installing 
protective  gates,  but  armed  robberies  are 
more  frightening  and  more  difficult  to  deter. 
With  thousands  of  shops,  many  of  them  small, 
spread  out  over  hundreds  of  blocks,  a  large 
population  of  drug  addicts,  and  an  over- 
burdened police  force,    It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
crime  can  be   lessened  unless  the  merchants 
themselves  undertake  cooperative  protective 
measures . 


FUTURE  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 


Economic  Improvement  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
can  take  three  basic  directions:  promoting 
entrepreneurs!)  I  p  by   local   residents,  develop- 
ing new  economic  enterprises  In  or  near  the 
community  and  opening  up  Jobs   In  the  city  and 
regional  economy  to  residents. 

In   Its  traditional   forms,  the  first,  local 
entrepreneurshlp,  has  the  most  limited  chance 
of    Improving  economic  conditions  In  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Even   If  existing  businesses  could 
be  transferred  to  local  ownership  and  tech- 
nical and  financial  eld  provided,  the  gain 
to  the  community  would  be  small.     Local  busi- 
nesses are  small,  they  do  not  furnish  many 
Jobs  to  residents  and  profits  are  only  a 
modest  share  of   total    Income.      Moreover,  the 
local   service  enterprises  that  would  be  the 
likely  candidates  for  such  transfers  are 
not  thriving  In  a  time  of  changing  population 
and  consumer  habits.     A  second  route  would  be 


to  help  residents  to  start  up  new  businesses. 
This  approach   Is  complex  and  hazardous,  largely 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  appropriate  oppor- 
tunities, capital  and  qualified  entrepreneurs, 
although   If   It  succeeded  the  results  could  be 
sal utary . 

The  most  fruitful  approach  for  developing 
the  Lower  East  Side  would  seem  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of   local   business  ownership  and  economic 
development.     In  this  form.  Individual 
entrepreneursh I p  would  be  sacrificed  to  some 
type  of   community  development  corporation 
which  would  have  access  to  sufficient  re- 
sources and  Inducements  to  be  able  to  help 
start  new  enterprises  or  attract  firms  Into 
tho  area.      Incentives  of    location,  financial 
and  technical  assistance  and   labor  force 
would  be  balanced  against   likely  benefits  to 
the  community   In  terms  of  on  the  Job  training, 
possibilities  for  upgrading  and  wage  scales 
for  emp I oyees . 

Even  If  this  approach  should  succeed  end  certain 
kinds  of  businesses  and  services  can  be  attracted 
to  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  bulk  of  the  commun- 
ity's  labor  force  will   still   depend  on  the 
larger  economy  of   the  city  and  region   for  their 
livelihood  and  career  opportun I t I es . There f ore , the 
most  Important  determinant  of  the  Lower  East 
Side's  economic  future  will   be  the  extent 
to  which   It  can  help  Its  resident  labor  force 
enter  the  mainstream  economy  and  provide  them 
with  the  skills  they  need  to  successfully 
compete . 

GENERAL  CHANGES 

The  following  kinds  of  changes  should  be 
expected   In  the  neighborhood's  economic 
activity. 

Local  Activity 

To  a   large  extent  local   economic  activity  Is 
determined  by  population  features.  Stabili- 
zation of  the  population  at  about  the  present 
numerical    level,  but  with  a  larger  shore  of 
minority  families,  hopefully  enjoying 
growing  real    Incomes,  will   be  an  Important 
factor . 

Progressive  redevelopment  will  gradually 
reduce  the  oversupply  of    local  commercial 
space   (I.e.,    Individual  storefronts)  and 
should  be  used  to  consolidate  existing  and 
new  space  at  Important  streets  and  cross- 
roads.    The  number  of  establishments  will 
decline  because  of  changing  consumer  habits 
and   the   removal    of   marginal    space  through 
renewal.     However,  while  gross  space  and 
the  number  of   establishments  are  shrinking, 
retail  employment,  which  Is  now  reported  to 
be   lower  on  a  per  capita  basis  than   In  other 
neighborhoods,  should   Increase.     What  will 
emerge  are  fewer  establishments  making  more 
efficient  use  of    larger  quarters,  and  a 
somewhat   larger  body  of  workers.     The  small 
grocery  or  household  goods  store  will  remain, 
but  In   lessening  numbers,  emphasizing  per- 
sonalized service,  credit,  and  convenience 
to  nearby  customers. 

As  older,  amortized  space  disappears  rents 
are   likely  to  Increase,  often  above  the  level 
that  small   businesses  can  afford.  Formation 
of  cooperatives  among  producers  and  merchants 
to  acquire  and  maintain  existing  space  and 
Improve  new  space  could  help  avert  a  rent 
squeeze  and  provide  better  commercial  and 
Industrial   facilities  In  the  neighborhood. 

Another   form  that   should  appear  more  fre- 


quently ts  the  consumer  cooperative  In  such 
areas  as  food,  household  goods,  and  drugs. 
With  help  from  an  economic  development  cor- 
poration   In    location,   organization,  financing 
and  management,  they  can  even  be  linked  to 
producing  and  marketing  cooperatives.  An 
aging  proprietorship.    In  existing  privet* 
businesses,  changes  In  buying  preferences  and 
the  hardship  of  operating  small   shops  should 
also  encourage  the  decline  of  present  busi- 
ness  patterns   and   tho  omorgence  of   now  forms. 

Non-Local  Activity 

Much  of  the  existing  Industrial   base  Is 
declining,    low-paying   (l.o.,  noodlo  trades), 
and  beset  by  the  problems  of  operating  In 
a  declining  aroa.     Growth  Industries  that 
offer  well-paying  Jobs  to  residents  and  can 
exploit  tho  locatlonal  attributes  of  tho 
community  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  In 
the  Lower  East  Side's  Industrial  district. 
Major  export  employmont  will    probably  come 
from  firms  seeking  the  advantages  of  a  location 
near  downtown  and  mldtown  city  cantors  and 
ablo  to  accept  the  costs  of  operating  In 
a  central  city.   Such  firms  already  In 
the  area  Include  printing  and  publishing, 
metal   and  machinery,  and  rubbor  and  plastic 
products.     Together  they  already  employ 
about  one-third  of  ell  manufacturing 
workers . 

It  Is  possible  to  make  some  Judgments  on 
whet   types  of    Industry  would   bo  most  appro- 
priate for  the  Lower  East  Side.     A  I960  study 
analyzed  the  growth  potontlal  of  Industries 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.     Five  factors, 
such  as  growth  rates  and  firm  size,  were 
applied  to  Industry  categories  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.     Tablo  40  Illustrates 
the  distribution,  based  on   100  points  for 
the  ten  most   Important  sources  of  manu- 
facturing employment.     Theso  priorities 
emphasize  Industries  that  aro  hoavlly 
Influenced  by  the  extermal  economies  of  a 
central    location,   such  as   printing  and 
publishing,  and  metal  and  mechlnory.     In  forms 
of  the  existing  manufacturing  structuro 
the  results  are  not  too  encouraging. 
Several  of  the  largest  employers,  such  at 
clothing  and  leather  goods,  rocolvo  vory  low 
point  scores.     Industries  now  employing 
half  of  all  manufacturing  workors  aro  allo- 
cated only  5.8  out  of   100  points  In  the  ranking. 
However,  two  of  these  industries,  printing 
and  publishing,  and  metal  and  machinery,  pay 
high  wages  end  provide  good  chances  for  wor- 
kers' advancement.     Commercial  printing,  for 
example.    Is  a  New  York  growth   Industry  and 
pays   local  wages  of  over  13.50  an  hour. 

Although  manufacturing  gains  will  be  limited, 
there  Is  a  market  for  we  I  I -s I tuated  and  well- 
serviced  new  space.     Accordingly,  as  tho 
first  stage  of  a  renowal   plan  for  the  Bowery, 
new   lofts  suitable  for  printing  end  manu- 
facturing are  proposed  for  the  eest  side  of 
the  Bowery  between  Canal  and  Grand  Streets. 
The  rationale  for  theso  plans    Is  detailed 
In  Chapter  13. 

Rather  then  seeking  the  Lower  East  Sldo's 
economic   salvation    In  manufacturing.    It  would 
be  wiser  to  encourage  firms  that  not  only 
will   value  tho  convenient    location  but  will 
also  renovate  and  re-use  some  of  the  older 
mu I t I -stor I ed   loft  buildings.     Other  studies 
have  Identified  data  processing,  technical 
and   business   services  as   typos  of    firms  that 
could  benefit  from  en  accessible  location 
between  Manhattan's  office  centers.     If  these 
businesses  were  ottractod  to  tho  area  It  Is 
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TABLE  40 


Growth    Industry  Rankings    for   the    Lower   East  Side 

Percent  of  Henutactur I ng                          Priority  Point 
Industry  Group  Employment  Distribution  

Women's  Clothing  33.6 

Papor  Products,  Printing  and  Publishing  17.0 

Miscellaneous  Toxtl le  Products  12.1 

Men's  Clothing  9.7 

Leather  Goods  6.9 

Metal   and  Machinery  6.5 

Contract  Construction  3.2 

Rubber  and  Plastic  Products  1.8 

Food  Products  1 • 7 

M I  see  I  I aneous  7  •  5 


2 

7 

19 

5 

15 

3 

3 

1 

33 

9 

1  1 

4 

5 

3 

B 

8 

Source:     Employment:  N.Y.    State  Department  of  Commerce, 
Field  Survey,  1967. 

Point  Distribution:     Leo  Kramer  Associates,  1968. 


ostlmatod  that   In  five  years  they  could 
yield   1,300  to  1,900  Jobs,  half  of  which 
could  bo  filled  by  community  residents. 
Other   Industries,  such  as  commercial  printing 
and  medical   suppliers,  ere  already  growing  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  and  could  be  linked  to 
the  buslnoss  services  end  to  the  large 
educational.    Institutional  and  medical  group- 
ings  In  southern  Manhattan. 

Wholesaling  and  trucking  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  bright  future   In  the  area.     Renewal  and 
other   Improvements  may  replace  much  of  the 
Inexpensive  loft  space  and  underused  land 
that  these  operations  require.     Rent  Increases 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining   low  Inten- 
sity uses  will  probably  compel    them  to  move 
to  peripheral   sites.     The  exceptions  will  be, 
for  example,  wholesaling   linked  to  growth 
Industries,   such  as  suppliers  of  paper  and  Ink 
to  commercial   printers,  and  vendors  of  small, 
high-value  goods,  such  as  medical  or  educational 
I  terns . 

Largor  specialized  trades   like  restaurant 
equipment,   Jewelers,  end  the  Orchard  Street 
dealers  appear  surprisingly  strong  end 
could  remain  for  quite  some  time   In  the  appro- 
priate environment.     The  question   Is  the 
degree  to  which  they  may  Impede  comprehen- 
sive renewal   and  can  be  permitted  to  use 
space  so  extravagantly.      If  renewal  occurs, 
the  delicate  questions  of  resettling 
extendod  and  traditional   wholesale  markets 
will   hove  to  be  faced.     Meanwhile,  certain 
stops  described   In  the  next  sub-section  con 
be  token  to  maintain  their  cohesion  and 
strength . 

PHYSICAL  CHANGES 

Certain  Important  changes  In  the  physical 
setting  can  enhance  the  Lower  East  Side's 
economic  base  and  help  make  the  community 
more  livable.  The  con  be  grouped  under  the 
categories  of  rebuilding,  tronsportot I  on , 
ond  zoning. 

Rebu I  I d I ng 

Gradual    rebuilding  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
will  permit  the  following  kinds  of  changes 
In  economic  activities: 

Remove  Intrusive  wholesaling  and  trucking 
from  blocks  that  are  to  be  rebuilt  as 


residential  districts. 

Make  Oeloncey  Street  a  community  center 
for  commerce,  private  services,  and  certain 
public  services.     This  will  require 
changes   In  surface  transportation,  park- 
ing,  zoning  and  an   Influx  of  public  and 
private   Investment.     Among  the  specific 
Improvements  that  might  be  sought  ore 
o  medium-sized  department  store,  public 
spaces,  such  as  plazas  ond  walkways. 
Integration  of  the  commercial  cross- 
streets  such  as  Clinton  and  Orchard 
Streets,  and  a  bus  system,  possibly 
using  Jitneys,  that  links  the  commercial 
area  to  the  residential  districts. 

Concentrate  new  or  renovated  commerclol 
space  at    Importont  points,    such  as  at 
stops  on  the  new  subwoy   lines  or  at 
potentially  active  Intersections  such  as 
those  along  Houston  Street. 

Provide  ample  space  for  commerce  ond  commun- 
ity services,   such  es  doy  core,  for 
example,  to  remoln  and  grow  In  o  woy  thot 
provides  convenient  services   for  their 
clients  ond  mokes  the  most  efficient 
use  of  structures  ond  t rons por tot  I  on . 

Attroct  new  enterprises,  such  as  busi- 
ness services,  thot  ore  related  to  the 
growth  sectors  of  the  metropolitan  economy 
ond  thot  will   provide  the   livelihood  ond 
satisfactions  required  by  the  resident 
labor  force. 

Moke  maximum  use  of  the  existing  resources 
of  a  developed  but  declining  economic 
structure:  vacont  ond  amortized  Industrial 
space,  a  nearby   labor  force  ond  proximity 
to  the  city's  business  centers. 

Develop  construction  methods,  financing 
ond  management  techniques  for  renovating 
ond  re-using   lofts.    Institute  changes 
In  the   loft  setting   (I.e.   street  end 
block  pottern)  that  will   moke  the 
environment  around  the  renovated 
buildings  more  ottrocttve  ond  usoble. 
These  might  Include  selective  street 
closings,  off-street  porklng  and  loodlng, 
services  for  workers,  smell   rest  oreos 
ond  the  I  I ke . 


Transportat I  on 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Changes    In  the  circulation  system  and  mess 
transit    routes  are  among  the  steps   that  can  be 
taken  to  enhance  the  Lower  East  Side's  position 
as  a  commercial  center.     These  Include: 

Close  shopping  streets  such  as  St.  Marks 
Place  and  Orchard  Street  to  through  auto- 
mobile traffic  and  reserve  them  for  pedes- 
trians and  necessary  service  vehicles. 
Redirect  traffic  around  these  blocks  and 
provide  off-street  parking  In  selected 
locations,  to  help  preserve  access  and  the 
character  of  the  specialized  markets. 

Enforce  existing  parking   regulations  and 
establish  new  regulations  that  will  pro- 
vide efficient  access  for  customers  and 
suppliers  to  shops  and  services.  Provide 
reasonable  amounts  of  new  off-street  parking 
In  strategic  locations,  such  as  near  Oe- 
lancey  Street  (already  under  construction) 
and  the  Bowery,   where  a  combination  of 
demands   (e.g.,  day  and  evening,  weekend 
and  weekday,    Industry  and  shopping)  could 
be  served. 

Re-route  bus   lines  to  provide  better  east- 
west  service  to  the   Industrial   area  west 
of  the  Bowery  (most  local    lines  run  north- 
south)    and    Improve  service  to  Oelancey 
Street  from  other  parts  of  the  community. 
For  example,  a   local    low  fare  (or  free) 
loop    bus    route  focussed  on  Oelancey  Street 
might  help  enhance   Its  value  as  a  shopping 
street. 

Recommendations    In  the  chapter  on  Trans- 
portation and  Streets  should  also  help  the  ' 
community's  economic  outlook.      These  Include 
concentrating  and  expediting  necessary 
through  traffic,  such  as  commercial  vehicles, 
on  designated  streets  while  simultaneously 
limiting  vehicular  entry   Into  residential 
districts,  to  Improving  s I gna I  I zat I  on  and 
traffic  flow  on  peak  weekend  hours. 

Zon I ng 

The  proliferated   local  commercial  structure, 
a  product  of  an  era  of  much   larger  population 
and  the  ubiquitous  avenue  storefronts  needs 
to  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
zoning,  and    land  use  controls.     The  gradual 
rebuilding  of  much  of   the   Lower   East  Side, 
the  attraction  of  certain  cross-roads,  the 
existing  and  proposed  street  and  transit 
systems,  provide  opportunities  for  reor- 
ganizing a  good  part  of  the  commercial  net- 
work through  affirmative  zoning  and  rebuild- 
ing controls.     Recommendations  Include 
removing  commerce  from  Interior  streets 
and  blocks  and  concentrating  It  at  points 
of   general    access   and  attraction;  providing 
for  an  orderly  transition  between  the  exist- 
ing  structure  and   a  more  precise  new  arrange- 
ment, and  allocating  space,   financing  and 
organizational    resources  for  viable  clusters 
of  businesses  facing  relocation. 

Similarly,  tho   large  area  zoned  for  commer- 
cial   use  between   Essex  Street   and  Broadway 
Is  rather  unrealistic  In  terms  of  present 
poss I b I  1 1 1  ess  and  the  need  for  residential 
rebuilding.     It  should  be  evaluated  with 
a  view  towards    directing    future  commercial 
development,  through  standards  and  Incen- 
tives to  places  where  opportunities  such  as 
existing   loft  space  and  transit  connections 
(I.e.   the  new  Second  Avenue  subway)  can  be 
exp I o I  ted . 


Given  Its  present  state  of  decline  and  tho 
unlikelihood  of  en  oconomlc  resurgence  through 
"market"  forces  or  transferring  ownership  of 
existing  enterprises  to  minority  businessmen. 
It  would  seem  that  the  most  reliable  means  for 
economic  growth  on  the  Lower  East  Side  would  be 
a  community-wide  economic  development  corpora- 
tion with  access  to  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
private  resources.     Thus,  the  forthcoming 
designation  of  the  community  as  an  economically 
depressed   area   by  the  Faderal    government  will 
make  It  eligible  for  certain  types  of  assistance. 
Resources   like  this  will  have  to  be  marshalled 
If  the  community  Is  to  survive  economically. 

Detailed  examinations  of  tho  area's  oconomlc 
base  have   suggested  that  an  "Industrlol  complex" 
approach  would  bo  tho  most  promising  form  for 
enhancing    local  economic  opportunities.*  Such 
an  approach  would  unite  "social  overhoad. 
Industrial    Infrastructure  and  d-lrect  Invest- 
ment" to  ylold  economic  activity  that  will 
provide  Jobs  with  chances  for  advancemont,  and 
additional   household   Incomo  and  contribute  to 
physical    rebuilding  and  social  change. 

As  envisioned  by  tho  oconomlc  planners  Individual 
economic  enterprises,  would  bo  connoctod  and 
mutually  supportod  by  forward  and  backward 
linkages.     Forward   linkages  refor  to  .the  uso  of 
the  output  of  one  enterprise  by  another  as  In 
the  connection  between  food  processing  and 
marketing  cooperatives.     Backward   I  I nkoges  could 
connect  the  food  procossor  to  manpower  recruit- 
ment, training  and  placement  activities. 
Together  the  enterprises  could  offor  consumer 
benefits  In  the  form  of    lower  prlcos  and  bettor 
merchandise,  a  marketable  product  (both  for 
local  and  export  consumption)  from  tho  food 
processor  and  Job  training  and   Incomo  benoflts 
from  both  ventures. 

Among  the  criteria  for  Inclusion  of  Individual 
enterprises  In  the  Industrial  complox  approach 
would  be:     the  degroo  to  which  Income  and 
Industries  are  provldedi  tho  oxlstonco  of 
opportunities  for  forward  and  backward  link- 
ages and  the  utilization  of  external  economies. 
Plans  for  expanding  existing  firms  and  ottrect- 
Ing  new  ones  would  be  Judged  on  the  bo*ls  of 
such  criteria.     Thus,  ovon  though  a  firm 
offered  a  high  Intensity  of    labor,    If  those  wore 
low-paying,    low-grade  Jobs  without  advancement 
possibilities,  such  as  abound   In  the  apparel 
trades,  they  would  not  bo  oncouragod  to  remain 
or  locate  In  the  aroa,  nor  would  community 
cooperatives   In  these  fields  be  promoted. 

Ties  to  ongoing  firms  could  take  a  variety  of 
forms:     agreements  for  Job  training  and  place- 
ment where  openings   In  skilled  occupations 
could  be  filled  by  the  local    labor  forco; 
affiliations  between  a  community  based  develop- 
ment corporation  and  clusters  of   locol  busi- 
nesses covering  credit,  overhead  services  and 
external  economies;  arrangomonts  Involving 
local  enterprises,  community  cooperatives  and 
manpower  programs  that  will   seek  to  gain  mor- 
kets  for  local   products  and  servlcos  among 
institutions  and  govornmont   In  nearby  sections 
of  the  city;  services  to  local  businesses 
that  might  Include  securing  public  and 
private  financing  for  the  purchaso  and  reno- 
vation of   loft  space,  management  training  and 
assistance  and  undertaking  technical  aid 
and  research  of  a  spoclflc  or  general  nature. 


•Most  notably   In  papers  preporod  by  tho  Lower 
East  Side  Economic  Planning  and  Development 
Coal Itlon. 


Employment  end  Job  advancement  and  a  beneficial 
community  product  can  also  be  gained  through 
social   services  and  the  physical  rebuilding 
of  the  Lower  East  Side.     Thus,  a  continuous 
program  for  reconditioning  (see  Chapter  4) 
and  replacing  the  tonemenrs  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  training  and  employment  In  a  wide 
array  of  skills  connected  with  construction, 
maintenance  and  housing  management.  Similarly, 
the  health  and  modlcal   care  system  outlined 
In  Chapter  9  can  be  built  and  operated  as 
community  enterprises.     Construction  Jobs, 
career  opportunities   In  health  services  and 
the  satisfaction  of  a  vital   social   need  are 
among  the  Important  benefits  that  can  be 
gained  from  a  coordinated  development  approach. 

Changes  of  this  magnitude  will  not  occur 


without  enormous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  community. 

Investment  In  facilities.    Infrastructure  and 
management  must  be  Judged  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  private  gains,  but  for  their 
value  In  adding  to  resident  Income  and  pur- 
chasing power,  establishing  Jobs  where 
advancement  and  personal   growth  are  possible 
and  helping  meet  social   priorities.  Achieving 
these  objectives  will  take  en  unusual  degree 
of  coordination,  political   persuasion  and 
ability  to  secure  and   link  the  necessary 
Investment  and  programs.     A  community-based 
economic  development  corporation  would  be  the 
best  vehicle  to  help  transform  the  local 
economic  environment  and  prepare  Individuals 
for  competition  In  the  wider  labor  market. 


12.  JOBS     AND  INCOME 


SUMMARY 


Residents  of  the  Lower  East  Side  derive  their 
Income  from  three  main  sources:     emp  I  oyraent , 
welfare  assistance  and  Social   Security  and 
similar  grants.     About  sixty  percent  of  the 
area's  households  rely  upon  employment  for 
their  main  source  of   Income  with  the  remaining 
forty  percent,  essentially  those  without  a 
wage  earner,  depending  upon  welfare.  Social 
Security  and  related  benefits.     Local  welfare 
rolls  have  risen  considerably  to  the  point 
where  an  estimated  14  to  17  thousand  house- 
holds now  derive  their   Income  mainly  from 
public  assistance  whereas  In   1967  only  11,400 
relied  on  this  source. 

Based  on   I960  data  most  of  the  resident  labor 
force  has   lower  paid  Jobs  requiring  little 
training  and  education  and  offering  limited 
chances  for  advancement  In  Income  and  status. 
Only  about  one  out  of  eight  workers  had 
professional  or  managerial  positions,  whereas 
about  seven  out  of  ten  had  service  or  unskilled 
jobs.     As  In  the   local  economic  base,  manu- 
facturing  Is  the  main  source  of  employment, 
absorbing  four  out  of  ten  workers.  Following 
from  the  occupational  and  Industrial  distribu- 
tion of  the   labor  force.    Incomes  ore  low; 
almost  half  of  the  families  (47  percent)  earn 
less  than  $6,000  a  year. 

The  main   labor  force  problem  Is  not  unemploy- 
ment, which  was  about  II   percent   In   I960,  but 
sub-emp I oyment--emp I oyab I e  men  who  are  working 
at   less  than  their  capacity  or  are  working 
full-time  but  are  unable  to  earn  enough  to 
support  their  families  and  who  represent  about 
another  20  to  25  percent  of  the   labor  force. 
Training  and  assistance  programs   should  be 
directed  at  the   low  paid,    low  skilled  Job 
holder  and  seek  to  give  the  minority  groups 
who  are  overrepresented   In  these  categories 
an  equitable  share  of  the  city's  better  paid, 
higher  status  jobs. 

A  changing  city   labor  market  will  provide 
large  numbers  of  white  collar  and  service 
jobs  at  a  variety  of  skill    levels,  many 
not  even  requiring  a  high  school  education. 
However,  because  they   lack  skills,  have 
Inadequate  education  and  poor  Job  experience, 
the  Lower  East  Side  workers  will   not  be  able 
to  share  In  the  city's  changing   labor  market 
to  the  degree  that  they  should  to  achieve  the 
Income  and  occupational   gains  they  need. 

New  models  In  training  and  placement  must  be 
sought.     Long  term  educational   and  human 
resource  development  programs  and  short-term 
efforts  geared  to  specific  job  opportunities 
must  be  established.     Such  programs  must 


differentiate  between,  for  oxamplo,  the  needs 
and  expectations  of  older  members  of  the  labor 
force  trapped  In  low  paid,   low  status  Jobs  and 
younger  workers  without  family  commitments  end 
confining  omploymont  experience.  Introducing 
Lower  East  Slders  Into  a  labor  market  that 
Increasingly  emphasizes  lltorate  white  collar 
and  service  Jobs  will   roqulre  changes  In  the 
credentials  that  are  usually  accepted  for  Job 
entry,  enhanced  presttge  for  such  Jobs  and 
the  opportunities  for  educational  and  employ- 
ment experiences. 

The  previous  chaptor  distinguished  between 
that  Income  and  employmont  produced  by  ontor- 
prlses  based   In  tho  Lower  East  Sldo  and  gener- 
ated by  the  workers   living  In  the  community. 
Oesplte  the  Importance  of  developing  economic 
enterprises  within  the  community  as  a  way  of 
securing  Jobs  and  gaining  a  moasuro  of  control 
over  Its  economic  destiny,   the  great  share  of 
Income  and  employmont  accruing  to  tho  lowor 
East  Side  will   continue  to  be  produced  by 
residents  working    In  tho    larger  city  and 
regional  economy.     The  extent  to  which  resi- 
dents come   to  possoss   tho  skills  and  oppor- 
tunities to  compete  and  succeed  In  tho  main- 
stream economy  will    dotormlno,    to  a  largo 
degree,  the  economic  future  of  tho  community. 

In  the  context  of  the  sources  of  resldont 
Income,  this  chaptor  considers  their  prospocts 
for  Improving  their  Income  and  advancing  In 
the  metropolitan  labor  markot.     Tho  status 
of  the  resident  labor  force  Is  ossessod  agalnsf 
the  emerging  characteristics  of  the  city's 
labor  market  and  employment  trends.  Implica- 
tions for  the  local    labor  force  In  forms  of  Job 
openings  and  the  nood  for  manpower  and  training 
assistance  are  also  dlscussod. 
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INCOME 


TABLE  42 
Distribution  of    Labor  Force 


By    Industry,  I960 


Most  households   In  the  Lower  East  Side  do  not 
receive   Income  sufficient  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of    living.     In  examining  their  economic 
status  two  things  seem  to  be  Important:  the 
sources  of   Income  and   Its  adequacy. 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME 

Residents  of  the  Lower  East  Side  derive  their 
I ncomo  from  three  main  sources:     wages  and 
salaries,  welfare  assistance  and  social  Security 
end  relatod  public  and  private  benefits.  Of 
the  69,000  households  now   living  In  the 
community,  an  estimated   14  to  17  thousand  of 
them  derive  their  Income  primarily  from  the 
various  typos  of  welfare  assistance,  between 
12  and   15  thousand  mainly  from  Social  Security 
and  similar  benefits  end  the  remainder  from 
wages  and  salaries.     Not  more  than  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  Lower  East  Side's  families  depend 
upon  employment  for  the  bulk  of  their  Income. 
Furthermore,  at  any  given  time,  and  especially 
In  today's  economy,  a  substantial  number  of  the 
workors   In  these  families  aro  either  unemployed 
or  working  at  a   level   below  their  abilities 
and  expectations. 

EMPLOYMENT 

By  for  the  most   Important  single  source  of 
Income  Is  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  the 
ovor  68,000  members  of  the   labor  force  living 
on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

As  Toble  41    Indicates,  the  majority  of  the 
rosldents  Included   In  the   labor  force  have  Jobs 
requiring  relatively   little  training  and  educa- 
tion.    In  I960,  only  one  out  of  every  eight 
workors  hod  a  professional  or  managerial  posi- 
tion, whereas  about  seven  out  of  ten  workers 
wore  classified   In  the  service  of    low  paid 
white  collar  and  unskilled  categories.  Table 
42  prosonts  tho   lobor  force  by   Industrial  cate- 
gory.    As   In  the  economic  base,  manufacturing 
Is   Important  to  the  Lower  East  Side,  employing 
four  out  of  ten  workers.     Private  services  In 


Occupational  Distribution 
I  960 


Occupat 1  on 

Number 

Percent 

Professional  and 
Manager  1  a  1 

e,  5 1 9 

12.4 

Craftsmen 

5.547 

8.2 

Ser v 1 ce ,  Clerical, 
and  Seles 

26,44 1 

38.5 

Operatives  and 
Laborers 

20,310 

29.0 

Unomp 1 oy od 

7.650 

1  1  .  1 

Total 

68,467 

100.0 

Source:    I960  U.  S. 

Census  of  Popu 

at  1  on 

 I  ndustry  

Manufacturing  and 
Construct  I  on 

Reta I  I    and  Who  I esa I e 
Sa  I  es 

Private  Services 

Pub  I  I c  Services 


Number  Percent 


14,431 
15,247 
4,732 


24.6 
26.  I 


Total  58,623(B) 

(a,Not  Included  are   12,000  unclassified 
workers . 

Source:     U.S.  Census  of  Population 


for  example  business  ranked  second   In  Importance. 
Table  43  gives  an  Idea  of  the  distribution 
of  occupations  by  Income  groups   In  1963. 
Predictably,  the  professional  and  managerial 
category  has  the  highest  proportion  of  high 
paying  Jobs  (almost  sixty  percent  pay  over 
$6,000  a  year),  while  the  service  and  unskilled 
categories  contain  the   largest  concentrations 
of    low  wage  Jobs.     The  service,  clerical  and 
sales  category,  which  provides  almost  four  out 
of  ten  Jobs,    Is  particularly  Interesting. 
Though  these  Jobs  are  generally  classified  as 
"white  collar,"  they  are  not  necessarily  high- 
wage  positions.     As  the  table  shows,  almost 
four  out  of  five  of  the   workers  In  this  cate- 
gory earn   less  than  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year . 

WELFARE  ASSISTANCE 

Welfare  assistance,  the  second  largest 
source  of  resident   Income,  has  grown  consi- 
derably  In  recent  years.     As  Table  44  shows 
In  1967  almost  thirty  thousand  people, 
constituting  slightly  over  eleven  thousand 
families,   received  all   or  most  of  their 
Income  from  public  assistance.     This  Included 
6,875  adults  and    17,824  children   In  families 
with  children,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
received  their  Income  through  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  wel- 
fare program,  and  5,415  families  without 
children  who  received  funds  mainly  through 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  the  Dis- 
abled categories.     Compared  to  the  total 
resident  population,  about  one  out  of  six 
households  received  all  or  most  of  their 
Income  from  public  assistance. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  data  In  Table 
44  was  compiled,  the  number  of  New  York  City 
residents  receiving  public  assistance  In- 
creased by  about  fifty  percent  and  the  num- 
ber receiving  AF0C  grew  by  over  forty  percent. 
If  the  Lower  East  Side  experienced  the  same 
rate  of  growth  It  would  mean  that  over  forty- 
five  thousand  people,  or  almost  one-quarter 
of  the  total   population   Is  now  receiving  all 
or  most  of  their  Income  from  public  welfare. 
It  would  also  mean  that  over  eight  thousand 
famllle's  with  children  containing  a  total  of 
25,000  children  are  now  supported  through  public 


TABLE  43  '» 


Distribution 

ot  Labor  Force  by 

Income  and  Occi 

ipetlon.  1963 

Total 

Occupat 1  on 

Less  Than 
$4,000 

Porcenteqo  of  Households 
Annual    Income  Group 

$4,000  to 
16,000 

16,000 
and  Over 

Professional  and  Managerial 

21.2 

19.4 

59.4 

100.0 

Craftsmen 

24.6 

44.2 

31  .2 

100.0 

Service,  Clerical  and  Sales 

35.7 

42.7 

21.6 

100.0 

Operatives  and  Laborers 

35.2 

35.5 

29.3 

100.0 

Unemp 1 oyed 

81.1 

15.6 

3.3 

100.0 

Source :    Trl-State  Transportation  Commission,   Home    Interview   Survey,  1963-64 


assistance.      It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
perhaps  only  six  out  of  ten  people  eligible  for 
public  assistance  are  actually  receiving  grants. 
If  these  people  exercised  their  eligibility, 
%  the  total  welfare  rolls  on  the  Lower  East  Side 

could  climb  to  about  75,000  persons,  or  forty 
percent  of  the  population. 

Total  annual  welfare  assistance  to  the  Lower 
East  Side  Is  estimated  at  50  million  dollars; 
35  to  40  million  for  families  with  children 
and  the  remainder  for  families  without  children. 
Geographically,  welfare  dependency   Is  concen- 
)  trated   In  four  Health  Areas  (see  pages  14-16) 

between  Avenue  8/Cllnton  Street  and  the  East 
River.      In  Health  Area  67,   for  example,  almost 
thrlty  percent  of  the  residents  received  public 
assistance,  while  In  adjacent  Health  Area  63 
more  than  twenty  percent  were  aided   In  this 
fash  I  on . 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AN0  PENSIONS 

ft 

Over  23,000  elderly  people   live  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,   the  majority  on   Incomes  of   less  than 
$4,000  a  year.     An  estimated  fifteen  to  twenty 
percent  receive  public  assistance   In  the  form 
of  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Blind  and 


Aid  to  the  Olsabled.     Most  live  on  limited 
Social   Security  payments,  oernlngs  and.  In 
the  case,  for  example,  of  retired  trade  union 
members,  a   large  number  of  whom  reside  In  the 
older  union-sponsored  housing,  also  on  pensions. 
As  noted  In  Chapter  2,  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  go  beyond  Inadequate  Income  and  are 
rooted  In  the  basic  social  and  morphological 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  Lower 
East  Side  and  In  the  national  society. 

ADEQUACY  OF  INCOME 

Table  7  shows  how  deeply  embeddod   In  poverty 
are  the  Lower  East  Side  households;    In  1963-64 
very  close  to  half  of  them  earned  less  than 
$4,000  a  year.      In  current  terms,  at  the 
minimum  wage   level,  which   Is  not  uncommon  for 
many  residents  In  service  and  unskilled  trades, 
a  full-time  worker  will  earn  only  $3200  annually 
This   ts  only  about  $400  above  the  Federal 
poverty  threshold  for  on  urban  family  of  three 
(the  nearest  average  sire  for  all    Lower  East 
Side  families),  but  almost  $400  bolow  the 
subsistence   level    for  a  family  of  four,  the 
typical   size  of  Puerto  Rlcan  and  non-white 
households  In  the  community.     It  should  also 
be  noted  that  a  Lower  East  Side  family  of  four 


TABLE  44 

Number  of    Families   and  Persons  Receiving  Public  Assistance 
by   Health  Area.  1967 

Families  with  Chi Idren     Faml I  les  without  Chi Idren     Total    for  All   Faml I  let 


th  Area 

Faml 1 les 

Persons 

Faml 1 les 

Persons 

Faml 1 1 es 

Person-. 

62 
63 
65 
66 
67 
74 
76 
78 
80 

400 
672 
400 
579 

1  1  84 
676 

1  172 
570 
330 

1411 
2712 
1  579 
2100 
460  1 
2768 
4647 
2633 
1  508 

567 
438 
674 
588 
698 
738 
823 
541 
348 

581 
549 
689 
604 
728 
764 
854 
557 
359 

967 
1  1  10 
1074 
1  167 
1862 
1414 
1995 
1  1  1  1 

676 

1992 
3261 
2268 
2704 
5329 
3532 
5701 
3190 
1867 

5983 

24,  159 

54  1  5 

5685  1 

1  ,398 

29,844 

Source:      Distribution  of  Cases   and   Person,  RecelvUo  Public  Ass  I  stance  by  Program  and  H.a I th 
Area,    Department  of    Social    Services,    Bureau  of    Mscal    Administration,    July.  1967 


134  under  the  AFOC  program  now  receives  about 

$3,800  a  yeor,  more  then  both  the  minimum 
annual  wage   levol  and  the  poverty  threshold. 

Puerto  Rlcan  and  white  households  seem  to  be 
most  deeply  effected  by   low  Incomes,  tho  formor 
group  beceuso  they  are  growing   In  Importance 
and  typically  have  larger  families  and  lower 
Incomes  than  white  and  non-white  families. 
Thus,   the   1964  New  York  City  Population  Health 
Survey  revealed  that  Puerto  Rlcan  families 
had  an  annual  median   Income  of  $4,128,  In 
contrast  to  $5,566  for  non-whites  and  $6,908 
for  white  families.     White  families  are  ser- 
iously affected  by  low   Incomes  because  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  composed  of  older  persons 
living  on  public  assistance  Social  Security 
or  pensions.     Non-white  families  occupy  a  mid- 
dle ground;    receiving  higher  Incomos  than 
compereblo  Puerto  Rlcan  families,  but  somewhat 
less  than  the  average,  and  typically  smaller, 
white  household.     Moro  recently,   the  problems 
faced  by  the  Puerto  Rlcnn  households  are  being 
shored  by  a  growing  Chinese  population  also 
characterized  by   largo,    low-Income  families. 

If    Income   Is  measured  against  the  actual  cost 
of  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
most  residents  of  the  Lower  East  Side  are  In 
drastically  poor  circumstances.     According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,    In  the  spring 
of    1970,  a  family  of  four   living  In  tho  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area  noeded  a  gross  annual  Income 
of   $7,183  to  maintain  Itself  at  a  "low"  standard 
of    living  and  $12,134  for  a  "moderate"  level 
Of    living.     Assuming  that  median   Income  for 
Lowor  East  Side  families  was  $5,000  In  1970, 
half  tho  families  would  still   need  over  $2,000 
In  additional    Income  to  maintain  even  a  low 
standard  of    living  and  ovor  $7,000  more  to  attain 
a  modorato  level.     About  seven  out  of  ten  resident 
families  earned  loss  then  they  noeded  to  maintain 
ovon  a   low  standard  of    living  In   1970.     For  the 
evorago  family   It  would  take  a  40  percent  Increase 
In  annual    Income  to  maintain  tho  low  standard  and 
a   140  percent  gain  to  reach  the  moderate  level. 
Moroovor,    In  the  present  economy,  their  budgets 
ore  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  8  to  10  percent  a 
yoar,  which  Is  considerably  higher  than  the  rate 
of    Income  growth  for  most  residents. 


PROBLEMS    AND  ISSUES 


Two  types  of   households  can  be  distinguished 
In  forms  of   Income  status  and  prospects  for 
futuro  Improvemont:     households  with  employ- 
able adults   (preferably  men)  and  households 
lacking  employable  adults.     In  approximately 
8,500  households  with  children  receiving 
public  assistance,  not  more  than    1,000  adults 
could  be  considered  employable.     Moreover,  a 
good  number  of  them  have  health,  emotional 
and  psychological  problems  that  would  seriously 
limit  their  ability  to  hold  a  full-time  job 
and  only  a  fow  hundred  ore  men.      If  many 
workers  (obviously  mainly  womon)  are  to  come 


from  these  families.    It  will   require  a  large 
and  sensitive  day-care  effort  and  new  programs 
In  medical  and  mental  health. •     At  least  an 
additional   20,000  households  are  composed  of 
adults  who  are  disabled  or  must  be  excluded 
from  the   labor  force  because  of  age  or  because 
they  are  caring  for  other  people.  Therefore, 
an  estimated  28,500,  or  90  percent  of  the 
households   living  on  the  Lower  East  Side  do 
not  Include  an  employable  adult. 

In  considering  ways  to  Improve  Income,  different 
opportunities  and  Incentives  are  appropriate 
to  each  group.     Thus,  benefits  predicated  on 
employment,  such  as  social   security  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  cannot  aid  persons,  such  as 
the  thousands  of  adults  In  families  receiving 
public  welfare  who  have  not  had  steady  employ- 
ment at  good  wages.     For  the  four  out  of  ten 
resident  households  who  are  not  able  to  Increase 
their  Income  themselves,  the  government  will 
have   to  provide  an  adequate  minimum  Income. 
However,    about  sixty  percent  of    the  community's 
households  still   depend  on  the  labor  market 
for  their  Income.     Low  educational  attainment, 
the   lack  of  marketable  skills,  poor  work  habits 
and  attitudes,   health  problems  and  family  sit- 
uations and  the  reality  of  the   labor  market  In 
New  York  City  contribute  to  the  relatively  low 
Income,    (In  comparison,  for  example,  to  the 
amount  needed  tor  even  a  basic  standard  of 
living)  earned  by  most  of  them. 


EARNINGS  AND  SKILLS 


In  his   1968  report.  Manpower  Prob I  ems   I n  New 
York  City,  Abraham  Bursteln  estimates  that 
49  percent  of  the  Negro   labor  force  and  60 
percent  of  New  York's  Puerto  Rlcan  workers 
are   In    low-skilled,    low-paid  occupations, 
while  only  30  percent  of  the  white  workers 
hold  these  kinds  of  Jobs.     A  view  of  future 
requirements  confirms  this  situation.  Thus, 
while  only  one-third  of  ghetto  residents 
across  tho  city  held  white  collar  Jobs  In 
1968,   such  Jobs  will   account  for  two-thirds 
of  all   Jobs  to  bo  filled   In  Now  York  City 
between   1965  and   1975.     As  one  of  the  city's 
major  poverty  areas,  the  Lower  East  Side 
shares  this   Inequity   In  the  distribution  of 
occupations  and  skills.      In   1969,  the  median 
wage  In  manufacturing,  which  employs  almost 
40  percent  of  the  resident   labor  force,  was 
$2.90  on  hour  In  New  York  City,  about  $5,800 
a  year.     For  the  apparel   and  allied  trades, 
which  Is  probably  the   largest  single  employer 
of   residents,  the  annual   wage  Is  $5,200  while, 
for  the  Important  retail   trade  category,  It 
Is   less  than  $5,000. 

A  view  of  educational    levels  does  not  Indicate 
a  high   level  of    labor  force  preparation  for 
the  competitive  world  of  work.     According  to 
Tables  9  and   10  (pages   15  and   16)    In  I960 
62.6  percent  of   the  city's  population  25  years 
and  older  had    less  than  a  high  school  education. 


■In  considering  the  extent  to  which  women 
can  support  families.    It  should  be  noted 
that  In   1969,  Puerto  Rlcan  women   (who  comprise 
the  largest  share  of  the  adults  In  Lower  East 
Side  families  with  children  receiving  public 
assistance)  working  full-time  In  New  York 
averaged  only  $83  a  week  In  gross  pay  while 
men  averaged  $105.     As  this   Is  hardly  a 
sufficient  working  wage  to  support  a  family, 
supplementary  assistance  would  still  be 
required  even   If  these  women  were  able  to 
work  f u I  I -time. 


In  the  Lower  East  Side,  however,  7.85  percent 
had  not  reached  this   level  of  attainment,  with 
the  figure  running  over  eighty  percent  In  two 
of  the  nine  health  areas. 

Despite  their    low  educational  attainments, 
there  should  still   be  enough  Jobs  available 
over  the    long-run   for    local    residents.  In 
fact,  a  recent  study  noted  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  Jobs  to  be  filled  by  new  entrants 
In  New  York  State  will    require  no  more  than  a 
high  school   diploma  and  almost  one-third  will 
be  available  to  high-school   dropouts."  However, 
what  Is  needed  Is  not  simply  Jobs,  but  Jobs 
with  a  future,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to 
provide  a  decent   living  and  a  chance  for  advance- 
ment.    The  low-paid,    low-status  Jobs  now  held 
by  most  Lower  East  Side  workers,  and  that  will 
be  too  readily  available  In  the   1970's,  will 
not  provide  that  future. 

EMPLOYMENT  LEVELS 

In  a  sense.  New  York's  and  the  Lower  East  Side's 
labor  force  problem  Is  not  the  unemployed-- 
those  who  are  actively   looking  for  a  decent 
Job.     Rather,  the  sub-employed  workers,  those 
compelled  to  accept   low-paying,  dead-end  Jobs 
because  they  cannot  find  anything  else  or  have 
simply  stopped   looking,  are  the  people  who  need 
first  attention   In  manpower  and  training  assis- 
tance.    Traditional   unemployment   levels  for  the 
Lower  East  Side  have  consistently  been  higher 
than  the  clty-wlde  average.     As  Table  41  Indi- 
cates, the   local   unemployment  rate  was  about 
II  percent   In   I960  while  It  was  about  5  percent 
for  the  entire  city.     Among  non-white  men  living 
In  the  Lower  East  Side,    It  was  6.9  percent, 
while  for  Puerto  Rlcan  men   It  was    12.7  percent. 
A  Department  of  Labor  study   In   1963  noted  that 
In  ten  of  the  census  tracts  comprising  the  Lower 
East  Side,  the  male  unemployment  rate  was  at 
least  double  the  clty-wlde   level   and,   for  some 
categories,  was  four  and  five  times  the  New  York 
City  average.     All   together,  these  areas  repre- 
sented about  forty  percent  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  population  and  consisted  of  tracts  with 
large  non-white  and  Puerto  Rlcan  populations. 
More  recent  surveys.    In   1968-69,    In  poverty 
areas  similar  to  the  Lower  East  Side,  confirmed 
these  findings  and  revealed  a  continuing  severe 
problem  for  Puerto  Rlcan  men  and  for  all  teenagers. 

SUB-EMPLOYMENT 

The  November,    1966,   study  of  employment  In 
the  poverty  areas  of  eight   large  cities  added 
a  new  and  significant  term  to  the  vocabulary 
of    labor  economl cs--sub-emp I oyment . This 
concept   Includes,    In  addition  to  the  traditional 
unemployment  Index,  those  who  are  actively 
looking  for  work  and  unable  to  find  It,  those 
who  are  working  only  part-time  but  seeking 
full-time  work,  men  who  are  working  full-time 
but  earning  less  than  the  poverty    level,  an 
estimate  of  male  non-part  I c I  pants   In  the  labor 
force   (men  who  were  not  working,  not  looking 
for  work,  not  In  school   and  not   In  the  Armed 
Forces)  and,  finally,  an  estimate  of  the  male 
undercount  which  normally  appears   In  ghetto 
population   surveys.      The    1966  study  revealed 
that  the  sub-employment  rates  for  Central  Har- 
lem, East  Harlem  and  Bedf ord-Stuy vesant  were 
78.6,  33.5  and  27.6  respectively,  whereas  the 


•Herbert  Blenstock,   City  Almanac,    New  School 
for  Social   Research.     Reported   In  The  New 
York  Times,  January   17,  1971. 

• 'Sub-Employment    In   the   Slums  of   New  York. 
United   States  Department   of    Labor,  Bureau 
of   Labor  Statistics,  1967. 


average  traditional  unemployment  rate  aai 
about  7.5  percent.     Though  the  Lower  Ea»t 
Side  may  not  be  comparable  to  the  above  areas, 
and  In  fact  may  rank  lower  In  tome  meesuronont) 
of   poverty.    It    Is  probably   safe  to  assume  that 
the  sub-employment  levels  would  be  about  the 
same.     Therefore,   for  eech  male  resident  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  classified  as  unemployed 
In  the  usual   sense,  there  are  two  more  who  are 
not  adequately  employed.     Based  upon  I960 
figures.    In  addition  to  tho  7,650  unemployed, 
there  would  be  an  additional   fifteen  thousand 
residents    In  need  of   employment  assistance. 
The  sub-employment  Indox  reflects  more  than 
any  other  statement  the  low  wages.  Irregular 
employment  and  Job-related   Individual  and 
family  difficulties  faced  by  meny  Lower  East 
Side  workers. 


OTHER  FACTORS 


Although  It  Is  difficult  to  measure,  discrim- 
ination  undoubtedly  plays  a  part    In  denying 
residents  opportunities  to  onter  and  succeod 
In  the  economy.     Lower  East  Slders,  especially 
the  minorities,  are  concentrated   In  low-skilled, 
low  wage  occupations  that  offer  little  chance 
for  Income  gains  and  personal   status.  While 
discrimination  may  be  of   lesser  Importance  In 
entry   level   Jobs   In  these  occupations.  It 
does  affect  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
the  degree  to  which  particular  Industries, 
especially  some  of  the  growing  prlveto  sorvlco 
Industries  such  as   finance  and  communications, 
will  give  minorities  a  chance  to  compete. 
Training  and  upgrading  programs  goared  to 
growth  sectors  of  the  economy  will  be  Inoffoctlvo 
unless  there   Is  an  adequate  supply  of  Jobs 
available  to  absorb  the  minority  workers. 
Recent  reports  hove  focussed  on  onother  very 
disquieting  feature  In  the  Income-status  picture 
Just  as  the  most  Important  factor  In  predicting 
educational  success  seems  to  be  family  social 
and  economic  background.    It  may  woll  be  that 
long  term  occupational  chances  and  Incomo  may 
be  more  dependent  on  social  class  position 
rather  than  Individual   preparation  and  acquired 
skills.     The  Implications  of  this  situation  ore 
considerable;    for  It  may  mean  thot  mony  members 
of  the  minority  working  generation,  especially 
those  with  family  commitments,  will  bo  denied 
a  real  chance  to  participate  In  the  molnstreom 
economy  at  a  level  equivalent  to  their  abilities. 

THE  CHANGING   LABOR  MARKET 

Because  so  many  (over  five  out  of  six)  Lower 
East  Sldo  residents  work  outsldo  the  oroo, 
the  long  term  trends  ond  changes  In  the  New 
York  City   lobor  market  will  hovo  o  significant 
Impact  on  the  kinds  of  Job  opportunities  thot 
the  local    labor  has  now  ond  will  hove  In  tho 
future. 

Between  1963  ond   1968,  olmost  200,000  Jobs 
were  odded  to  New  York  City  poyrolls.*  In 
1968,  the  number  of  Jobs   Increosed  by  71,000 
ond   In   1969  by  86,000  tho  largest  Increase 
on  record.     These  Impressive  gains  have  not, 
however,  been  evenly  spread  throughout  the 
metropolitan  economy.     On  the  gain  side,  the 
service  ond  non-manuf octurl ng  sectors  hovo 


•Ooto    In  this   sub-section    Is   from  Chonglng 
Potterns  of  Employment,    Income  ond  Living 
Stondords  In  New  York  City,  oddrosses  given 
by  Herbert  Blenstock  of  tho  United  Stotes 
Bureou  of  Lobor  Stotlstlcs  to  tho  Economic 
Educotlon   Institute  In  April.   1968.    1969  and 
1970. 


shown   tho    lergost    Incroasos.      During  the  1960's, 
local  government  added  about   155, 000, over  half 
in  public  oducatlon.     Pr I  veto , non-manuf ectur I ng 
(I.e.,  white  collar)  Jobs  have  grown  dramatically, 
especially   In  the   last  few  years.     During  the 
1958-68  period,  the  business  services  category 
Increased  by  about  75.000  Jobs.     This  group 
Included  such  functions  as  maintenance,  adver- 
tising, credit  and  management  services.  Medical 
and  health  services  added  another  55,000  Jobs 
during  the  decade.     Finally,  20,000  new  Jobs 
came  from  service  category  which  Includes 
securities,  non-governmental,  education,  banks 
and  non-profit  agencies. 

During  the  same  period,  manufacturing  Jobs 
decreased  by  about  90,000.     The  largest  declines 
were  registered   In  apparel  manufacturing, 
food  processing  and  contract  construction. 
Apparel,  the  most   Important  Industry  In  the 
local  economic  base  and  an  Important  source 
of  seml-skllled  Jobs  for  Lower  East  Side  resi- 
dents continued   Its  decline  In   1969,  losing 
5,000  more  Jobs  and  raising  Its  cumulative 
loss  for  the  decade  to  54,000  Jobs.     Even  with 
these   losses,  tho  apparel    Industry  had  224,000 
Jobs  In   1969,  or  better  then  one  In  four  manu- 
facturing Jobs  In  the  city.     To  some  extent, 
long-run  declines   In  manufacturing  have  halted 
with  only   Insignificant  declines  recorded 
In  the  post  fow  yeors. 

What   Is  most  rovoollng  about  theso  trends  Is 
that  the   largest  proportion  of  new  Jobs  was 
found   In  the  white  collar  category.     Of  the 
110,000  Jobs  added  to  the  New  York  City  labor 
market  between   1964  and   1967,  four  out  of 
ovory    flvo  woro  white  collar  positions.  Although 
tho  total  Job  gains  were  considerable,  the  bene- 
fits did  not  nncossarlly  accrue  to  those  who 
noeded  work  the  most.      In  the  Lower  East  Side 
and   similar   communities,    large  numbers  of 
workers  with  little  educotlon,  few  skills,  and 
poor  work  attitudes  only   benefitted  slightly 
from  tho  city's  changing  Job  structure.  The 
disparity  botwoen  tho  skills  of  the  unemployed 
and  tho  requirements  of  available  Jobs  are 
Illustrated   by  tho  following:      In    1966  only 
14  porcent  of  the  unemployed  persons  In  the 
city's  slum  areas  were  qualified   In  white 
collar  Jobs  while  44  percent  of    the  city's 
vacancies  wore  In  white  collar  positions. 

Data  gathered  during  the  1960's  also  highlights 
tho  widening  gap  between  the  location  of  manu- 
facturing Jobs  and  tho  residence  of  people  who 
are  oriented  towards  blue  collar  work.  Thus, 
during   1964-65,  75  percent  of  all  Industrial 
building  In  the  region  occurred  outside  New 
York  City,  while  82  porcent  of  office  construc- 
tion, with   Its  white  collar  Jobs  took  place  In 
the  city,  mainly   In  Manhattan. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  &  POLICIES 


Policies   for  achieving  economic  security  must 
deal   both  with  families  where  there  Is  (or 
can  be)  a  wage  earner  and  families  where  there 
Is  no  prospect  of   Increased   Income  through 
earnings.     For  families  with  Inadequate 
Income  In  the  former  category  this  means 
education,    training  and  employment,   while  for 
the   latter  Income  maintenance  approaches  must 
be  used. 

LABOR  MARKET  TRENDS 

For  the  approximately  six  out  of  ten  families 
In  the  Lower  East  Side  for  whom  employment- 
oriented  approaches  are  appropriate,  the  state 
of  the  city's   labor  market  will   be  an  Important 
factor  In  their  ability  to  secure  Jobs.  It 
Is  estimated  that  a  total  of  about  424,000 
job  openings  will  occur  In  New  York  City  between 
1970  and    1975.*    The  most  Important  source  of 
positions  for  entrants  Into   labor  force  will 
not  come  from  new  Jobs,  but  rather  from  the 
replacement  of  older  workers  who  retire  or  die. 
This   latter  source  will  generate  almost  nine 
out  of  ten  new  Job  openings. 

In  terms  of  new  Jobs,  manufacturing   Is  expect- 
ed to  continue   Its  decline,    losing  almost 
55,000  Jobs  by   1975.     Private  services   Is  pre- 
dicted to  add  about  74,000  new  Job  openings, 
while  government  will   add  about  31,000  new 
workers  to  Its  payrolls.     (It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  projections  were  made  prior 
to  the  current  recession.)     Of  the  424,000 
total   Job  openings,  about  three-quarters  will 
be  In  the  white  collar  and  related  service 
categories  with  the  remainder   in  the  blue  collar 
occupations.     Despite  the  number  of  blue  collar 
openings,   there  will   be  competition  for  them 
In   the  city's  poverty  areas  and  many  may  be 
In  Industries  with   low  wage  scales  and  little 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

In  assessing  the  effect  of  current  and  future 
labor  market  trends  upon  the  Lower  East  Side 
a  number  of  factors  should  be  considered. 
First,  the  occupational   distribution  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  does  not  compare  favorably 
with  Manhattan  and  the  city;  basically,  the 
area  has  a  higher  share  of  blue  collar  workers 
(I.e.,  operatives  and    laborers)  and  people  In 
the  lower  paid  retail   trade  and  personal 
service  trades. Second,  the  manufacturing 
sector,  which  absorbed  almost  4  out  of  10 
workers   in   I960,    Is  expected  to  continue 
declining  in  the  region  and  especially  in 
Manhattan.     Third,  the  vast  majority  of  future 
Jobs  will   be  the  public  and  private  non- 
manufacturing  sector.     A  great  share  of  these 
Jobs  will   be  white  collar  openings  for  which 
many  Lower  East  Side  residents   lack  the  edu- 
cation, skills,  and  experience. 


•Data    In  this  sub-section  are    from  Manpower 
Challenge  of    the    1970's    In   New   York  City, 
United   States   Bureau  of    Labor  Statistics, 
October,  1968. 

""A  1966  State  Department  of  Commerce  survey 
found  that  very  close  to  half  the  workers  In 
retailing  and  personal   services  earned  less 
than  J70  a  week,  while   In  business  services, 
for  example,  only  30  percent  earned  less  than 
this  amount. 


MANPOWER  ANO  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

Manpower  and  training  programs  for  the  Lower 
East  Side  must  recognize  labor  market  trends 
In  the  city  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
local    labor  force.     Puerto  Rlcan,  Negro  and 
Chinese  residents  and,  probably,  a  surprising 
number  of  middle-aged  and  older  whites 
tend  to  be  concentrated  In   low  skilled,  low 
wage  occupations  In  Industries  that  do  not  have 
a  promising  role  In  the  clty:s  future  economy. 
For  these  people,  the  eventual  goal  should  be 
representation   In  the  city's   Income  and  occu- 
pational  structures  proportional   to  their  share 
of  the  population.     If  the  goal    Is  to  give  all 
groups  an  equitable  share  of  the  city's  economic 
benefits,  the  emphasis  shifts  from  simply  aiding 
the  unemployed  to  the   large  number  of  workers, 
many  of  whom  are  now  classified  as  "sub-employed" 
who  have  poor  Jobs  and   low  wages. 

It   Is   likely  that  training  and  manpower  programs 
will   have  to  reflect  basic  variations  In  labor 
market  trends  and   local    labor  force  characteris- 
tics.     Although  the  city's    labor  market  Is 
changing  gradually   In  a  direction  that  could 
be  beneficial  to  residents  of  the  Lower  East 
SIde-I.e.,  by  emphasizing  the  better  pay  and 
higher  status  white  collar  and  service  positions 
offer-many  older  workers  who  are  already  embedded 
In  dead-end   low-paying  Jobs  will  be  unable  to 
capitalize  upon  these  changes.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  ore  younger  prospective  wage  earners 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  who  can  Invest  In  longer 
term  training  and  preparation  that  could  assure 
tham  a  good  Job  In  a  changing  economy  and  allow 
them  to  overcome  the  potent  limitations  of 
social   and  economic  background.     The  shape  thts 
might  take  could  be  two  pronged:  structured 
training  programs   leading  to  qualification  for 
an   occupation   In  the  present    labor  market  for 
older  workers  and   longer  term  Intensive  educa- 
tional  development  programs  that  would  aim  to 
Improve  attitudes  and  general   skills  of  younger 
people,  with  minimal   family  commitments  for 
later  more  flexible  entry   Into  the  burgeoning 
white  collar  world.      Such  programs  geared  to 
different  worker  and   labor  market  situations 
could  be  operated   by  the   indigenous  economic 
development  corporation   In  conjunction  with 


local  and  clty-wlde  Industries.     Young  workers  I 
aro   llkoly  to  be  tho  main  hope  for  breaking 
the  depressing  cycle  of   Inherited  poorly  paid, 
low  roward  Jobs. 

If  this  Is  to  be  accomplished,  there  will  have 
to  be  substantial  changes  In  education  and 
occupational  mobility.     The  emphasis  on  edu- 
cational   credentials  will    have  to  be  lessened 
for  ontry  Into  Jobs,  there  will   have  to  be 
opportunity  for  oducatlon  and  training  ot  many 
points   In  the  Job  scale  and  the  status  of 
certain  Jobs,  especially  ot  the  entry  level, 
will   have  to  be  Improved.     Just  as  education 
will  have  to  offer  adult  schools,  expended  on- 
the-job  training  and  stipends  for  people  with 
families  the  world  of  work  will   have  to  change 
to  accommodate  a  more  extended  and  richer 
mixture  of  work  and  education  and  alternative, 
paths  for  people  to  rise  through  combinations 
of  Jobs  and  oducatlon. 

INCOME  MAINTENANCE 

In  Its  report  In   1969,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on    Income  Molntonanco  Programs  concludod  that 
that  It  Is  nocessary  to  give  a  "unlvorsol 
Income  supplement  program  financed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Foderal  government,  making  poymonts 
based  on   Income  needs  to  all  mombers  of  the 
population."     Income  maintenance  programs  could 
take  a  variety  of   forms:     universal  poymont 
(guaranteed  annual    Income),  direct  payment  to 
specific  groups  without  a  means  test,  such  as 
under  the  Social   Security  system,  negative 
Income  to  a  certain   level  and  dlroct  cash  grants 
In  the  form  of  a  family  allowanco.  The 
critical  point  Is  that  four  out  of  ten 
families   In  the  Lower  East  Sldo,  ranging 
from  thousands  of  elderly   Individuals  living 
on  small  Social   Security  grants  to  largo 
young  families  receiving  public  assistance, 
do  not  have  enough  to  live  on  and  cannot 
Increase  their   Incomes  thomsolvos.     They  are 
condemned  to   lives  of  penury  and  despolr 
unless  some  outside  changes  aro  mado.  Tho 
President's  Commission  defined  the  kind  of 
economic  security  that  thoy  need;   tho  Family 
Assistance  Plan  Is  a  modest  beginning  In 
that  direction. 


13.  SPECIAL    PLANNING  STUDIES 


SUMMARY 


Within  tho  Lowor  East  Side  There  ore  several 
singular  areas  that  warrant  closo  planning 
attention.     Somo  of  these,   such  as  Sara  D. 
Roosovolt  Parkway,  have  beon  discussed  In 
previous  chapters.     Two  o*  thom--the  Bowery 
end  the  East  River  Park--reprosent  major 
opportunities  tor  regaining  resources  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  end  havo  beon  studied  In  some 
detail.     Tho  results  of  theso  explorations 
are  presented  In  the  prosent  chapter. 


THE  BOWERY 

The  report   Illustrates   Its  confidence  that 
tho  Bowory,    dosplto    Its   current  depressed 
condition,  can  become  once  again  the  Impor- 
tant  stroot  that    It  was  a  century  ago.  The 
proposal    Is  not  simply  a  reversion  to  the 
past,   howevor;    robulldlng  of   the   Bowery  as  a 
light   Industrial   and  residential  area  Is  pro- 
posed  for  the  noxt   two  docados. 

Tho  Bowory  and    Its  environs  offer  at  present 
a  most  ready  prospect  for  renewal.     As  a 
thoroughfaro  tho  Bowery    Is  not  only  a  vital 
part  of  the  neighborhood  but   Is  a  section  of 
tho  major    links   botweon  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn,   leading  from  tho  Willi  amr.burg  and  Man- 
hattan Brldgos,    and  connecting   the  downtown 
civic  area  with  the  East  Side.     It  has  a 
stoady  flow  of   t ra f f I c--char ted  in  detail 
below--whlch  demonstrates   Its    Integral  role 
In  tho  aroa,   and  points  the  way  to  future 
change . 

At  the  moment  the  Bowory  aroa  Is  host  to  a 
varied  cluster  of   activities:    light  industry 
and  warehousing,  small   theatres  and  avent- 
gerdo  shops,  AlR's   (ar t I s t- I n-res I dence 
lofts),    homeless  men    (giving   tho  Bowery  Its 
"skld-row"   reputation),   Chinatown,    and  the 
following  group  of    businesses:  restaurant 
equipment   supplier-;,    lighting  fixture  stores, 
and  jowelors.     However,  most  of  the  latter 
activities   take   up  more  spaco   than  necessary, 
leaving  a  largo  percentage  of  upper-story 
space  unused.     Even  In  the  case  of  homeless 
men,  tho  number  of    lodging-house  beds  avail- 
able exceeds  the  demand,  which   Is   Itself  on 
the  docllne.     Building  conditions  alone 
necessitate  some  form  of  city  action-  only 
27J  of  the  buildings  can  be  classified  as 
sound,  or  ftt  for  use. 

Tho  proposal    recommends  relocating  some  o* 
tho    Important  business  clusters  to  new  areas 


that  would  satisfy   their  needs  for  propin- 
quity, showroom  and  storage  space,  and  cus- 
tomer parking,    thus  ensuring   their  continued 
flourishing.     The  resulting  space,  along  with 
the  rest  of  a  general    M-block  area  bounded 
by  Houston,   Chrystie,   Canal    and  Elizabeth 
Streets,  would  be  redeveloped  tor   light  In- 
dustry and  housing.     This  use,  moreover, 
would  help  ease  the  pressure  on  the  adjacent 
and  changing  Little  Italy  and  Chinatown  com- 
munities.     It  has  been  shown   In  other  studies 
that  the  demand  for   loft  space  by  certain  In- 
dustries   in  an  area  such  as  the  Bowery  would 
be  significant;  therefore  the  changes  en- 
visioned would  help  direct  the  Bowery  towards 
Its  future  role  as  a  major  metropolitan  busi- 
ness center. 

Rebuilding  the  Bowery  should  take  place  In 
carefully  planned  phases,  providing  reloca- 
tion of  the  1,300  resident  families  and  the 
300  displaced  businesses.     Of  the  14-bloek 
sector,  the  northern  six  blocks  will  be  de- 
signated as  mostly  residential,  the  southern 
eight   blocks   as    Industrial.      Housing  and  In- 
dustrial  development  Is  discussed  In  detail 
below.     The  first  step  will  most  likely  be 
construction  of  400   low-Income  housing  units 
on  the  block  bounded  by  East  Houston,  Stanton 
and  Chrystie  Streets   In  about  a  year,  as  out- 
lined  in  Stage   I  of  the  vest  pocket  program. 
Within  the  next  three  years  Industrial  rede- 
velopment should  begin  on  the  two  blocks 
bounded  by  Oelancey,  Chrystie  and  Grand 
Streets  and   the  Bowery. 

A  number  of  specific  studies,  namely,  in 
transportation,  economic  potential,  space  re- 
quirements of  new    Industry,    and  community  de- 
velopment,  should  be  undertaken  Immediately 
with  the  goal  of  a  20-year  Bowery  revitaliza- 
1 1  on  plan. 


THE  EAST  RIVER  PARK 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of    land  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  and  the  pressing  demands  for  hous- 
ing, one  of   the  most  acceptable  ways  to  solve 
the  problem  of  insufficient  park  space   Is  to 
redesign  the  presently  neglected  East  River 
Park.      Although    it    is  now  underused,  poorly 
laid  out,    badly  maintained  and   unsafe,  the 
park  has  the  potential    for  becoming  a  vital 
and  attractive  recreation  center  for  the 
neighborhood,    and  even    for   the  surrounding 
metropol Is. 

Its  57  acres  of  open  space,    location  on  the 
river,  and  shape  (making   It  adjacent  to  most 
of  the  community),  are  three  of  the  factors 
to  be  exploited   In  redesigning  the  park. 
The  specific  proposals  for  change  In  the  dis- 
cussion below  are  concentrated  on  making  the 
park  more  accessible,   and  making  Its  activi- 
ties more  varied  and  more  appealing  to  the 
community.     When,  through  these  Improvements, 


tho  park   Is  more  heavily   used   at  all  hours, 
the  problem  of   security  will    not  be  a  deter- 
rent to  local   residents,  as   It  currently  Is. 

A  series  of  new  pedestrian  bridges  to  the 
park  from  local   streets   Is  proposed.  These 
bridges  will    link  the  park  with  major  resi- 
dential  blocks,  as  well   as  with  Jacob  Rlls 
Houses  and  Lillian  Wald  Houses,  and  will  be 
an  attractive  Invitation  to  prospective  park 
users.     Moreover,  entry  to  the  park  for  auto- 
mobiles coming  from  the  FOR  Orlve,  as  well 
as  parking  In  the  presently  useless  northern 
end  southern  ends  of  the  park,  will   be  added 
for  visitors.     The  City's  recently-approved 
new  subway  line  and  bus  routes  will  also  have 
a  stop  near  the  Park,   fitting   In  very  well 
with  the  suggested  renovations. 

As  a  result  of  observation  of  park  use  over 
a  period  of  months,   recommendations  were  ar- 
rived at  for  renovating  certain  areas  and 
replacing  others  with  more  desirable  acti- 
vities.    One  of  the  major  proposals   Is  a  new 
elementary  school   to  be  built  on  the  practice 
fields  opposite  Houston  Street,  replacing 
P.S.    198  and  P.S.  97.     The  overwhelming  ad- 
vantages of   this  move  would  be  avoiding  any 
displacement  of  families,  and  creating  a 
lively,  youthful  center  for  the  park,  thereby 
drastically  altering  Its  present  Image. 
Other  significant  new  facilities  will   be  a 
swimming  pool  opposite    Corlears    Hook  Park, 
a  badly-needed  addition  to  this  crowded 
neighborhood,  and  a  skating  rink  near  the 
new  school,  also  long-awaited  by  the  residents. 
Proposed  facilities  also  Include  a  bicycle 
path,  a  Mother  Goose  maze,  and  a  picnic  grove. 

Easy  access  to  the  park  through  new  bridges 
and  motor  ramps,  and  rebuilding  In  accordance 
with  the  predilections  of   Its  users.    In  addi- 
tion to  Increased  police  patrols  and  better 
floodlighting,  should  effectively  transform 
It  Into  an  active,  sought-after  gathering 
place  for  the  adjacent  community. 


THE  BOWERY 


PRESENT  STATUS,    PURPOSE  ANO  CONDITIONS 

Despite  Its  contemporary  Image  as  New  York's 
"skid   row,"   the  Bowery   has  played  a  notable 
role  In  the  city's  history.     Originally  laid 
out  when  New  York  was  known  as   New  Amster- 
dam, the  Bouwerle  (Dutch  for  "farm")  Road 
during  the  colonial  era  became  an  important 
route  between  the  city's   downtown  mercantile 
center  and  the  uptown  residential  districts. 
Later,    In  the  second   th-lrd  of   the  nine- 
teenth  century,    the  Bowery   became  one  of  New 
York's  most   fashionable  streets,  culminating 
In  the  elegant  Colonnade  Row  near  the  pre- 
sent Astor  Place.      Scattered  remnants  of  the 
Bowery's  past  glory   remain;    four  of    the  town 
houses  of  Colonnade  Row  can  still  be  seen. 


Suggesting  the  strong  urban  and  urbane 
qualities  of    the  original  group. 

The  present  state  of  the  Bowery  exemplifies 
the  pace  of  change  that.  New  York  Imposes  on 
Its  urban  districts.     Now  Instead  of  hand- 
some town  houses,    the  Bowery  presents  0 
cluster  of  small   theaters,  artists'  studios, 
various  mercantile  enterprises  and,  of 
course,  the  nation's  classic  "skid  row." 
The   Isolation  of  the  Bowery  from  nearby 
residential    and  commercial    districts,  the 
age  and    accumulated    neglect  of   Its  build- 
ings, the  pervasive  grlmness  of  the  atmos- 
phere   Interwoven  with  uninviting  business 
establishments,  mergo  to  produce  a  de- 
pressed and  depressing   neighborhood.     In  a 
sense,  though,    Its  present  state  contains 
the  seeds  for  rebuilding  the  Bowery  and  re- 
Integrating  It  Into  the  city's  structure. 
Superbly   positioned  on  tho  city's  transit 
and  roadway  systems,  connecting  tho  down- 
town civic  and  office  district  with  the 
East  side,   the  Bowery  Is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
cessible yet  unrealized  sections  of  the 
metropolis.     The  enterprises  that  are  thero 
now,  more  out  of  persistence  and  tradition 
than  necessity,  have  few  employeos  and  oc- 
cupy only  a  portion  of  the  available  build- 
ing space,    leaving  sizable  blocks  where 
guided  redevelopment  could  begin.     In  the 
following  pages  the  conditions  end  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  tho  Bowery    form  the 
basis  for  thinking  about  Its  future 

Separating  two  old  residential  districts, 
the  Lower  East  Side  to  tho  oast  and  Little 
Italy  to  the  west,   the  Bowery  remains  »n 
active  though  shabby  contor  of  trade  and 
accommodations  for  the  metropolis.     Thore  Is 
a  minimum  of   Interchange,  however,  between 
the  Bowery  and  the  nearby  rosldontlol  pre- 
cincts.    This  fact  Is  crucial   to  under- 
standing Its  presont  and  future  role.  For 
example,  not  one  of  tho  storos  between  Canal 
and  East  Fourth  Sfroets  provides  conveni- 
ence shopping.     In  fact  most  of  the  blocks 
between  these  streets,  especially  botwoen 
Canal,  Houston  and  Chrystle  Streets,  ore 
totally  unrelated  to  the  nearby  community. 
This  lack  of   Interchange  extends  to  tho 
personnel    In  the  Bowory's  establishments; 
very  few  of  the  owners  or  workors   live  In 
the  nearby  residential  areas. 

The  Bowery  district  Is  host  to  a  multitude 
of  activities   In  Its  one-mile   length.  Run- 
ning   from  north   to  '.outh   tho  activities  can 
be  characterized  as  follows: 

Entertainment  and  Education:      At  the 
northern  end  of  the  Bowery  a  duster  of  ac- 
tivities Is  centered  around  Cooper  Square 
and  St.  Marks  Place.     They  Include  educa- 
tional   Institutions  and  a   variety  of 
specialized  commercial   and  theatrical  enter- 
prises.    Cooper  Union  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent New  York  University  compose  the  educa- 
tional domain;   there  are  numerous  off  and 
of f. 0f f. Broadway  theaters  and  workshops,  In 
addition  to  the  fairly  new  and  exotic  shops 
along  St.  Marks  Place. 

Although  most  of  these  activities  are  con- 
centrated above  East  Fourth  Street,  several 
of    the   theaters  are  below    It  on   tho  Bowory, 
Including   the    Inner  Thootro,    the  Bouwerle 
Lane   Theater,    the  Ameto  Opera  and  tho  Public 
Theatre  on  Lafayette  Street.     Both  the  edu- 
cational and  theatrical   sectors  have  been 
growing  recently  and  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue growing  In  the  near  future. 


Those  attractions,  along  wltn  tno  advent  of 
the  Cooper  Square  Urban  Renewal  project, 
will  have  a  critical  effect  on  tho  Bowery 
and   Its  surrounding*.     Many  of  the  present 
enterprises,  such  as  theaters,  lodging 
houses  and  artists'  studios,  are  economic- 
ally fragile  and  could  easily  be  squeezed 
out  by  rapid  changes   In  activities  and  land 
and  space  values   In  Cooper  Square.  Renewal 
planning  and  execution  will   have  to  be  care- 
fully conductod  If  the  various  forces  emer- 
gent  In  the  area  are  to  be  accommodated. 

Light   Industry  and  Warehousing:  Within 
a  triangular  area  bounded  by  Lafeyotto 
Street,  the  Bowery  and  Bleocker  Street, 
thore   Is  an  extension  of  the   Industrial  dis- 
trict below  Houston  Street.     The  area  con- 
tains old   Csome  very  old   Indeed)    loft  build- 
ings used  for  light  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling and  warehousing. 

Although  this   Industrial   triangle  Is  quite 
actlvo  and  tho  home  of  some  major  enter- 
prises,such  as  Hertz  Mountain  Products 
(animal    food  and  supplies)  and  Carl  Fisher 
(music  publishers).    It   Is  nonetheless  under 
pressuro  from  several  directions.     From  the 
north  and  west,  the   land  noeds  of  Cooper 
Union  and  Now  York  University  are  evident, 
while  from  the  north,  eost  and  west  comes 
pressuro  for  slto  assemblage  for  high-rise 
apartmonts.      In  the  competition  for  land 
that  may  well  engulf  this  area  within  the 
docado,  tho  city  will   have  to  balance  the 
loss  of    Inexpensive   loft  space,  businesses 
and  Jobs  with  gains  from  providing  housing 
for  an  array  of  needy  groups. 

Restaurant  Equipment  Suppliers  and 
A  I  Mod  I  tidu-.  t  rTVs  :  Of   the  sevoral  Important 
business  activities  along  the   Bowery,  far 
and  oway  the  most  prominent  ore  the  suppli- 
ers of   rostourant  equipment  and  related 
Items.     About   100  of  the  205  storefronts 
along  the  Bowory  north  of  Canal   Street  are 
usod  by  this  group.     This  category  In- 
cludes,   In  addition  to  the  restaurant  equip- 
ment suppliers  themsolves,  businesses  sup- 
plying chlnaware,  glassware  and  silverware, 
as  woll  as  furniture,   bars  and  showcases. 

The  Bowory  constitutes,  as  It  has  for  de- 
codes,  the  main  regional   center  for  this 
business,  the   Importance  of  each  segment 
varying  within  tho  total  market.  Although 
a  dotal  led  survey  of  this   Industry  group 
has  not  been  attempted,  general  Impressions 
have  been  gotherod  through   Interviews  with 
soveral  proprietors.     The  typical  enterprise 
Is  small,  consisting  of  an  active  proprle- 
tor(s)  and  porhaps  four  to  five  employees 
with  various  skills  and  responsibilities. 
Total  omploymont   In  these  trades   Is  esti- 
mated at  500,  almost  forty  percent  of  all 
Jobs   In  the  heart  of  the  Bowery  district. 
Establishments  tend  to  hove  been  at  their 
prosont   locations  for  a  considerable  time, 
with  many  of  the  proprietors   In  business  for 
decades.     Few,    If  ony,  of  the  owners  and  em- 
ployoos  live  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

The  operation  of  these  firms   Is  somewhat  In- 
offlclont.     The  str'eet  floor  Is  used  both 
for  work    (I.e.,   repairing  used  equipment) 
end  sa I os ,  while   loading  and  unloading  Is 
dono  mainly  by  hand  at  the  curb.     Because  of 
the  weight  of  some  of  the  equipment  and  the 
absenco  of  elevators,   the  upper  floors  are 
often  unavailable  for  storage.  Therefore 
storage  space,  although  apparently  not  as 
vital   os  In  the  lighting  fixture  business. 
Is  frequently   In  a  different  building. 


Local   proprietors  feel   that  business  has  Im- 
proved over  the  years,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  regional  growth'  In  restaurants  and 
kindred  establishments.     However,  the  sales 
Increase  appears  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  existing  establishments  rather  than 
spawning  more  of  them.     Although  some  es- 
tablishments have  steady  customers,  most  de- 
pend on  the  Individual   "walk-In"  client. 
The  proximity  of  these  establishments  to 
each  other  and  their  collective  ability  to 
offer  "comparison  shopping"  to  customers  Is 
e  critical   condition  of  their  success. 

Lighting  Fixtures:     A  second  Important 
business  group  on  the  Bowery   Is  the  light- 
ing fixture  stores.     There  are  22  of  them, 
concentrated  between  Delancey  and  Grand 
Streets,  using  about  ten  percent  of  all 
storefronts.     The   lighting  fixture  enter- 
prises share  many  features  with  the  res- 
taurant equipment  suppliers:  their  estab- 
lishments are  generally  of  modest  size;  they 
cater  to  both  steady  and  "walk-In"  clients; 
their  market  covers  the  entire  metropolitan 
region;   and  concentration   Is  vital   to  their 
prosper  I ty . 

There  are,  however,  some  distinctions.  The 
lighting  Industry  requires  more  showroom 
space  and  frequently  uses  the  basement  and/ 
or  second  floor  for  display  purposes.  In 
addition.    It  requires  more  accessible  sto- 
rage space  so  that   I  terns  can  be  kept  on  hand 
for  customers.     As  buyers  generally  carry 
their  purchases  with  them,  nearby  parking  Is 
an   Important  requirement. 

Jewe  I  ry :       The  downtown  Jewelry  center, 
the  second   largest  In  the  city.    Is  centered 
on  Canal   Street  extending  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Bowery,  as  well   as  along  the 
Bowery.     This  retail   and  manufacturing 
cluster  has  recently  been  declining  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  doubtless   losing  some  of 
Its  entrepreneurs  and  customers  to  the  ex- 
panding mldtown  center.     Not  unlike  the 
lighting  fixture  Industry,   the  retail  Jewel- 
ers are  generally  small   enterprises,  pat- 
ronized by  "walk-In"  trade,  and  highly  de- 
pendent upon  propinquity  for  their  common 
survival.     And,  as  with  other  economic  ac- 
tivities along  the  Bowery,  their  relation- 
ship to  the  community  around  them  Is  mini- 
mal.    Again,  a  pressing  concern  Is  adequate 
parking  for  their  customers. 

Ch I natown  :     The  southern  section  of  the 
Bowery,  between  Canal    Street  and  Chatham 
Square,    Is  generally  considered  the  eastern 
limit  of  Chinatown.     Long  established  as  the 
largest  Chinese  community  on  the  East  coast, 
this  area  Is  experiencing  a  population  and 
economic  explosion  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude.    Owing  to  recent  changes   In  the  Immi- 
gration  law,   an  annual    Influx  of  up  to  5,000 
Chinese  Immigrants   Is,    In  the  words  of  a 
recent  report,  "threatening  to  overwhelm 
the  Chinatown  area."     Such  changes  are 
clearly  Indicated  In  the  area  surrounding 
Chinatown,  as  well   as  within  the  core,  by 
the   Influx  of  new  families,  the  Increased 
number  of  new  or  rehabilitated  structures, 
and  the  new  commercial   and  wholesale  es- 
tab I  I shments . 

Among  the  many  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions proposed   In  the  report  noted  above, 
one  most  relevant  to  the  general   Bowery  area 
Is  that  the  Chinese  residents  need  "decent 
housing   In  or  near  Chinatown  that   Is  real- 
istically priced  In  relation  to  their  earn- 
ing power."     Accommodating  the  current  and 


anticipated  expansion  of  Chinatown  must  be 
one  of  the  guiding  goals  for  change  In  the 
Bowery . 

Homeless  Men:      The  Bowery  has   been  In- 
famous  as  New  York's   "skid   row."  Although 
this  Is  still   true,  there  are  considerably 
fewer  homeless  men   now   than   just  a  decade  ego. 
Illustrative  of  this  ten-year  trend   Is  the 
closing  of  about  one-third  of  the  lodging 
houses,  a  reduction  of  almost  half    In  the 
number  of  homeless  men,  and  the  demise  of  the 
trade  group,    the   Association  of  Independent 
Lodging  Houses. 

In   February,    1968,    the  number  of   homeless  men 
on  the  Bowery  was  around  5,000,  representing 
a  decline  of  about  8,000   In  a  twenty-year 
period.      In  the  same  month   lodging  houses  and 
hotels  had  a  capacity  of  8,560  beds.  How- 
ever, between   1966  and   1970  the  population  of 
homeless  men  has  stopped  declining.    In  fact 
has    Increased  slightly.     This  can  be  correla- 
ted In  part  with  the  economic  situation.  In 
periods  of  prosperity  and   low  unemployment, 
the  number  of  homeless  men  declines,  and  In 
periods  of  recession  the  opposite   Is  true. 
It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  direction  these 
population  figures  will   take  In  the  next  few 
years.     What  Is  certain,  however,    Is  that 
enough    lodging  house  accommodations  must  be 
maintained  for  these  men  who  have  nowhere  else 
to  go.     Moreover  the  lodging  houses  must  be 
protected  from  building  speculators  who  may 
move  In  when  It  becomes  apparent  that  the  area 
Is  being  rehabilitated.     The  City  should  make 
provision  for  acquiring  these   lodging  houses 
and  placing  them  In  the  hands  of  a  group  will- 
ing to  run  them,  such  as  the  Manhattan  Bowery 
Project,   for  example. 

Art  1  sts- I n-Res 1 dence    CAIR):      A  new  form 
of   accommodation    Is    the    loft   space   used  by 
artists  for  combined   living  and  working 
quarters.     Having  been  forced  out  of  their 
Greenwich  Village  residences  by  new  high- 
rent  apartments,  the  artists  have  moved 
south  and  east,   taking  up  quarters    In  a  num- 
ber of  areas,  particularly   In  the  South 
Houston  Industrial   area  and  along  the 
Bowery.      In  these  districts  where  obsolete 
loft  space  abounds,   artists  are  able  to  rent 
large   living  and  working  space  at  low 
pr I ces . 

A  recent  survey  along  the  Bowery  counted  35 
floors   In  17  different  buildings  registered 
and  posted  as    legal   AIR's.     Since  there  are 
many   lofts  used  but  not  registered  as  AIR's, 
the  actual    figure  Is  considerably  higher. 
In  response  to  the  strong  demand  for  AIR's, 
several   buildings  along  the  Bowery  have  been 
wholly  converted  to  artists'   studios  and  liv- 
ing space.     For  New  York's  artist  community, 
often  unable  to  afford  separate   living  and 
studio  space,  AIR's  offer  real  advantages-- 
a  convenient,    large,   undivided  space  (usu- 
ally 2,000  to  2,500  square  feetl    In  which  to 
live  and  work  at  a  relatively   low  rent  ($200 
to  $250  per  month). 


BUILDING  CONDITIONS   ALONG  THE  BOWERY 

Between  Cooper  Square  and  Chatham  Square  are 
over  two  hundred  storefronts  occupied  by  a 
wide  variety  of  businesses,  nearly  half  en- 
gaged  in  the  restaurant  equipment  supply  and 
allied  enterprises.     The  next   largest  group, 
eating  and  drinking  places.    Is  for  the  most 
part  dependent  upon  patronage  from  the  lodg- 
ing houses  along  the  Bowery.     Another  Im- 
portant and  active  group  Is  the  lighting 
fixture  retailers.     Other  stores  sell  old 


clothes,  presumably  to  toe  Inhabitants  of 
the  Bowery,  or  engage  In  a  variety  of  whole- 
sale and   rotall    pursuits.      The  uso  of  store- 
fronts along  the  Bowery   I*  presented  In  the 
table  below: 

TABLE  45 

Use  of  Storofronts  Along  the  Bowery 


Restaurant   Equipment:    Suppliers  57 

Restaurant  Equipment:  Related  42 

Lighting   Fixtures  22 

Eating  and  Drinking  31 

Old  Clothes  and  Used  Goods  8 

Gas  Stations  7 

Sundry  29 

Vacant   9 

Total  205 


Source:     Consultant's  field  survey, 
Fall,  1969. 

In  contrast  to  tho  actlvo  use  of  the  storo- 
fronts, the  space  above  the  ground  floor 
(an  average  of  three  floors)    Is  used  much 
less   Intensively.     About  fifteen  percent  of 
the  213  commercial   buildings  ore  elthor  en- 
tirely or  more  than  half  vacant  above  the 
ground  floor,  while  another  thirty  percent 
are  used  only  for  storage  above  the  ground 
floor.     Also,  an  estimated  ten  percent  of 
the  buildings  have  two  or  more  floors  de- 
voted to  AIR  (art  I st- 1 n-res I dence )   lofts,  a 
use  that  would  not  be  attractive  to  owners 
If  better-paying  commercial   tenonts  were 
available.     Thus,  while  almost  all  the 
storefronts  are  tenanted.    In  less  than  half 
the  buildings   Is  the  space  above  the  ground 
floor  In  full   and  active  use. 

Built  for  the  most  part  during  the   last  cen- 
tury, the  Bowery's  buildings  have  served  In 
any  number  of  ways  during  several  genera- 
tions of  change.     Their  use  as  AIR's  Is  the 
latest  and  perhaps  not  the   lest  of  these 
adaptations.     Between  Canal   Street  and 
Cooper  Square  ere  approximately  235  build- 
ings of  which  ninety  percent  are  used  for 
business,   the  remainder  being  commercial 
lodging  houses. 

The  structural   conditions  of  buildings  along 
the  Bowery  are  summarized  on  the  accompany- 
ing table.     There  Is,  however,  an  elemont  of 
unreality   In  such  an  evaluation.     On  one 
hand,   the  ratings  were  rather  generous.  On 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  age,  genorally 
modest  original   construction,  minimal  main- 
tenance over  the  years,   technical  obsole- 
scence, such  as  the  absence  of  elevators  and 
floors  with    low   load-bearing  capacity,  ex- 
cessive  lot  coverage,  and  the  nature  of 
their  occupants'   activities.    It   Is  question- 
able  If  there  Is  much   life  left  In  those 
buildings,  at   least  for  commercial  purposes. 

TABLE  46 

Building  Conditions  on  tho  Bowory 


C  I  ass  I  f  1  cat  I  on  Number  Percent 

Sound  62  27.0 
Deteriorating  125  53.0 
Dilapidated   48  20.0 

Total  235  100.0 


Source :     Consultant's  field  survey. 
Fall,  1969. 


Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  other  fac- 
tors, this  distribution  Is  perhaps  a  basic 
reason  why  so  few  buildings  have  been  or  are 
being  rehabilitated.     And  of  the  nine  build- 
ings now  being  rehabilitated,  six  are  In 
Chinatown  whore  the  domend  for  space  Is  un- 
usually strong.     While   little   Investment  Is 
being  made  In  building  Improvements,  there 
Is  evidence  to  support  the  contention  that 
owners  along  the  Bowery  are  holding  their 
properties  for  speculative  reasons.     This  Is 
being  dono   In  the  hope  that  municipal  action 
In  the  form  of  urban  ronowal   and  the  new 
subway  along  Second  Avenue  and  Chrystle  St. 
will   transform  the  area  from  a  commercial 
backwater   Into  a  thriving  business  and  resi- 
dential  district,  thereby  creating  a  market 
for  their  proportlos. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
these  buildings   Is  tho  unusually   low  number 
of  vacant  storefronts.     Thoro  aro  only  nine 
vacant  storefronts   (excluding  those  In  va- 
cant buildings),   representing  a  vacancy  rate 
of  approximately  4  percent.     This  Is   In  dra- 
matic contrast  to  tho   15  percent  vacancy 
rate  for  all  ground  floors  In  the  Lower  East 
Side  below  Houston  Streot.     The  brisk  demand 
for  ground  floor  space  along  the  Bowery  Is 
vorlfled  by  the  Inability  of  existing  firms 
to  obtain  spaco  for  expansion. 

By  way  of  contrast,  however,  the   loft  space 
situation  along  the  Bowory  Is  not  unlike 
that  throughout  the  Lower  East  Side.  There 
9  percent  of  the  lofts  are  vacant  and  37 
percont  usod  for  storage,  while  along  the 
Bowery  30  percont  reported  only  storage 
above  tho  ground  floor  and   15  percent  were 
more  than  half  vacant  above  the  store- 
fronts.    A  recont  survey  Indicated  loft 
rentals  along  the  Bowery  of  $1.25  to  $1.50 
por  square  foot,  which  Is  consistent  with 
costs  for   low  rent,  poor  quality  space  In 
comparable  marginal   areas   In  tho  city. 


THE   BOWERY  AS  A   TRAFFIC  CORRIDOR 


The  Bowery   Is  tho  only  wide  two-way  street 
(two  moving   lanes   In  each  direction  sepa- 
rated by  a  median)  connecting  the  downtown 
civic  and  buslnoss  area  with  Manhattan's 
East  sldo  avonuos.     Not  only  does   It  operate 
as  a  north-south  corridor,  but  It  carries 
vehicles  coming  to  and  from  the  Williams- 
burg and  Manhotton  Bridges  and  distributes 
traffic  to  sovoral    Important  east-west 
stroots  that  traverse  lower  Manhattan,  e.g., 
Houston  and  Canal.     Of  course,  the  Bowery 
Is  also  a  loading  zone  for  trucks  stopping 
at  the  fronting  businesses,  as  well   as  a 
sourco  of  park  I ng- spaces  for  customers. 

Tho  following  table  gives  some  Idea  of  the 
Importance  of  the  Bowery  as  a  through  and 
distributor  street.     As  the  data  Indicate, 
Houston  Street,  the  cluster  of  Oelancey, 
Broome  end  Grand  Streets,  and  Canal  Street 
are  critical    Intersections,  with  the  Canal- 
Bowery   Intersection  the  most  Important. 
Further  ovldonce  of  their   Importance  and  the 
hazards  created  along  the  Bowery   Is  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  three   Intersections  with  the 
highest  accident  rate   In  tho  Lower  East  Side 
are  at  the  Bowery  end  Canal   Street  and  the 
Bowery  and  Houston  Street. 

Along  most  of  Its  course,  the  Bowery  carries 
a  rather  heavy  flow  of  traffic,  ranging  from 
over  22,000  vehlclas  at  Cooper  Square  head- 


ing north,  to  10,500  below  Canal   Street  go- 
ing uptown.     Between  Houston  and  Canal 
Street  traffic  tends  to  be  roughly  equal  In 
both  directions,  but  near  Cooper  Square  Park 
and  south  of  Canal   Street,  the  northerly 
flows  are  measurably  heavier.     At  Canal 
Street  the  drop-off  probably  reflects  south- 
bound traffic  turning  on  to  the  Manhattan 
Bridge,  while  In  Cooper  Square  the  gain 
could  be  traffic  turning  northward  onto  the 
Bowery  from  nearby  business  districts. 

TABLE  47 

Traffic   Counts    for  the  Bowery 
and  Nearby  Selected  Streets 


Street 

Month 

and 

01  red 

1  on 

and 

Locat 1  on 

North 

South 

Year 

Bowery 

S 

of  Canal 

10,589 

5,876 

4/62 

N 

of  Canal 

16,849 

12,876 

7/66 

S 

of  Delancey 

13,213 

1 3,667 

2/68 

N 

of  Houston 

16.090 

17.840 

7/66 

S 

of  Cooper 

22,234 

15,889 

6/66 

Park 

East 

West 

Cana  1 

w 

of  Bowery 

21 ,087 

17,995 

7/66 

Grand 

w 

of  Bowery 

8,  153 

1/65 

Broome 

w 

of  Bowery 

7,087 

6/64 

Kenmare 

w 

of  Bowery 

7,412 

10,054 

7/66 

Oe 1 ancey 

E 

of  Bowery 

14,212 

11,813 

7/63 

Houston 

E 

of  Bowery 

9,  147 

14,928 

1  1/63 

Average  dally  counts  for  a  24  hour  period. 
Source :     New  York  City,  Department  of 
Traffic 

The  Importance  of  the  Bowery  as  a  distribu- 
tor to  the  East  River  crossings  and  other 
east-west  streets   Is  best   Illustrated  at  the 
Canal   Street  Intersection.     Northbound  traf- 
fic on  the  Bowery   Is    10,500  vehicles  below 
Canal   Street,  but  north  of  Canal    It  Jumps  tc 
almost  17,00  (left  turns  are  not  permitted 
from  Canal   to  the  Bowery).     This  Increase 
reflects  turns  off  the  Bowery  onto  the  Man- 
hattan Bridge,  and  vehicles  coming  on  to  the 
Bowery  after  leaving  the  Bridge.  Likewise, 
the  7,000  vehicle  difference  In  southbound 
Bowery   traffic  above   and  below  Canal  Street 
could  be  attributed  to  traffic  leaving  the 
Bowery  at  this  point  for  the  Bridge. 

The  highest  total   volumes   (combined  east  and 
west  counts)  crossing  the  Bowery  were  re- 
corded at  Canal   and  Delancey  Streets,  which 
are  direct  routes  to  the  Manhattan  and 
Williamsburg  Bridges  respectively.  Houston 
Street,  which  co/inects  with  the  FDR  Drive 
and  is  the  quickest  route  across  Manhattan 
below  14th  Street  (three   lanes    In  each  di- 
rection for  most  of   Its   length),  also  car- 
ries heavy  traffic  volumes. 


REBUI LDI NG  THE  BOWERY 


At  the  heart  of    the  Bowery    Is   a  fourteen 
block  area  bounded  by  Houston,  Chrystle, 
Canal   and  Elizabeth  Streets.      In  this  region 
are  concentrated  most  of  the  activities  con- 
sidered above,  and  building  deterioration 
and  vacancies  reach  their  zenith.      If  the 
trends   Identified  above  continue,  this  dis- 
trict will    keep  declining  as  a  center  of 
trade  and  specialized  services.     More  lodg- 
ing houses  will  close  as  the  population  of 


homeless  men   s I  ox  I y   shrinks  and  Ion-rent, 
poor  quality   loft  space  will   remain  under- 
occupied  and  neglected  by   local  merchants. 
Despite  the   locatlonal   and  transportation 
advantages  of  the  district.    It  Is   likely.  In 
the  absence  of  outside  stimuli,   to  remain 
gripped  by  the  same  forces  that  have  Inhi- 
bited change  In  the   Industrial   and  commerci- 
al blocks  to  the  west. 

North  and  south  of  these  blocks  expectations 
will  be  different  and  changes  could  rever- 
berate  Into  the  core  of  the  Bowery.     A  re- 
surgent Chinatown   Is  already  affecting  the 
stretch  of  the  Bowery  below  Canal  Street, 
with  several  buildings  being  rehabilitated 
and  one  new  building  planned.      Investment  In 
Chinatown  will  probably  accelerate,  but  re- 
main   localized  below  Canal   Street  unless 
strong  forces,   such  as  neighborhood-wide  re- 
development,  push   It  northward.     At  the 
north  end  of  the  Bowery,  war  Cooper  Square, 
public  Intervention  In  the  form  of  urban  re- 
newal  will   bring  needed  new  housing  and  com- 
munity services,   but  could  also  upset  the 
delicate   local   balance  which  makes   It  a 
haven  for  the  homeless. 

Although  presently  blemished  by  Its  "skid- 
row"  reputation  end  captive  of  an  obsolete 
and  neglected  physical    framework,  the  core 
of  the  Bowery  has  certain  urban  features 
that  could  spark   Its  regeneration  within 
the  next  two  decades.     Advantageously  posi- 
tioned across  the  approaches  to  the  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Manhattan  Bridges,  easily  ac- 
cessible by  roadway  from  other  sections  of 
Manhattan,   particularly  the  downtown  busi- 
ness and  civic  districts,  and  superbly 
served  by  three  subway    lines   Cwlth  the 
fourth,  the  Second  Avenue,  which  will  have 
an   Important  transfer  point  at  Grand  Street, 
scheduled  to  be  built  this  decade),  the  area 
can  become  a  major  metropolitan  business 
center. 

Opportunities  that  would  encourage  rebuilding 
are  also  present:   existing  buildings  are 
Ill-suited  to  the  demands  of  modern  busi- 
ness, are  generally  decrepit  (only  one  out 
of  four  are  In  sound  condition)  and,  except 
for  the  storefronts,  are  extensively  under- 
used.    One  of  the  two  major  enterprises, 
caring  for  homeless  men.    Is  gradually  de- 
clining and  shifting  from  a  private  business 
to  a  public  responsibility.     Although  the 
other,    the  restaurant  equipment  trade.  Is 
prospering.    It  has  operating  problems  caused 
by  the  physical    limitations  of  the  buildings 
and  the  difficulty  of  moving  goods.  Also, 
the  desirability  and  necessity  for   Its  oc- 
cupying such  a  prime   location  must  be 
questioned.     Only  about  1,300  people  work  In 
the  fourteen  blocks,  an  extraordinarily  low 
figure  for  a  center  city  business  area. 
Compared  to  other  marginal   business  dis- 
tricts, the  core  of  the  Bowery  offers  sig- 
nificant attractions  and  few    Impediments  to 
staged   rebu I  I d I ng . 


NATURE  OF  THE  REBUILDING  PROCESS 

Over  the  next  two  decades  the  fourteen 
Bowery  blocks  should  be  redeveloped  for 
light   Industry  and  housing.     Changing  the 
Bowery  will  be  a  gradual   and  somewhat  Ir- 
regular process  accomplished   In  phases,  re- 
flecting circumstances  and  forces  active  In 
each  group  of  blocks  or  business  sector.  As 
Is  evident  from  the  paucity  of  renovations, 
much   less  any  signs  of  new  construction. 


little  Immediate  self-Induced  change  can  be 
expected  along  the  Bowery. 

Over  the  next  few  years  the  city  should  help 
set  the  stage  for  more  sweeping  changes  In 
the  full   fourteen  block  erea.     Several  pre- 
paratory steps  are  advisable,   tor  example, 
encouraging  the  concentration  of  common  eco- 
nomic activities,   such  as  the  restaurant 
equipment  suppliers,  and  the  temporary  use 
of    loft  space  In  areas  not  slated  for  Im- 
mediate renewal;  establishing  the  type  of 
lodging,  health  care  and  rehabilitative  ser- 
vices that  will  have  to  be  provided  even  to 
a  residual  population  of  homeless  men;  and 
making  plans  for  the  eventual    relocation  of 
the  business  clusters  along  the  Bowery. 

The  fourteen  blocks  are  now  occupied  by 
about  three  hundred  businesses,    1,300  resi- 
dent families,   and    IB  lodging  houses  con- 
taining 3,000  beds  (35  percent  of  all  beds 
on  and  near  the  Bowery).     Relocation  of 
these  families  and  establishments  will  have 
to  be  done  carefully  and  gradually  over  a 
period  of  years.     Many  of  the  businesses 
fall    Into  natural   clusters  and  should  be  ot- 
tered relocation  as  a  unit  If  they  are  to 
survive.     For  example,  the  restaurant  equip- 
ment suppliers,  who  are  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  out  of  historical  convenience  and  cus- 
tom, could  function  as  well   In  another  con- 
solidated  location  whore  transportation 
needs  and  customer  requirements  for  compari- 
son shopping  could  be  satisfied.     As  has 
been  done  with  other  trades,  such  as  the 
produce  merchants  from  the  Washington  Morkot 
who  were  relocated  en  masse  to  tho  now 
Hunt's  Point  Market"  the  city  could  en- 
courage the  creation  of  a  common  market 
space  suitable  for  groups  of  firms.  Other 
Bowery  trades,   such  as   lighting  fixtures  and 
Jewelry,  do  not  need  as  much  spaco  nor  the 
loading-unloading  facilities  of  the  res- 
taurant equipment  suppliers,  and  could  prob- 
ably afford  new  or  rehabilitated   loft  and 
showroom  space  on  the  Bowery  or   Its  en- 
v I rons . 

Over  the  course  of  the  Bowery's  renewal  the 
1,300  families,  predominantly  of    low  Income, 
will  be  accommodated   In  existing  public 
housing  and  new  housing  that  will   be  pro- 
vided through  the  rebuilding  of  tho  Lowor 
East  Side.     Commercial    lodging  houses  will 
decline  with  the  declining  number  of  homo- 
less  men  gravitating  to  the  Bowery.  More 
Important,   though,  the  types  of  accommoda- 
tion, core  and  restorative  services  that  the 
men  on  the  Bowery  need  will    Increasingly  bo 
provided  by  public  and  seml-publlc  agoncles 
on  a  planned,  continuous  basis  rather  than 
episodically  through  commercial    and  chari- 
table enterprises. 

There   Is  also  sufficient  space   In  vacant 
lofts  and  storefronts  along  and  right  off 
the  Bowery  for   Interim  resettlement  and  con- 
solidation during  the  first  stages  of  re- 
newal relocation.     Many  of  the  existing 
lofts,  especially  on  the  upper  floors,  ere 
vacant  and  unsuitable  for  housing,  and  could 
be  used.    If  only  on  a  temporary  basis,  for 
AIR  studios.     There  Is  a  reel   need  for  ar- 
tists' quarters  and  the  Bowory  has  many  of 
the  features  that  tho  artists  aro  seeking: 
low  rents,  convenience,    light  and  space. 
Given  a  willing  owner,   the  proper  Incen- 
tives and  some  encouragement,  many  of  these 
lofts  could  be  converted   Into  AIR's  for  a 
relatively  modest  sum.     Such  temporary  use 
of   lofts,  however,  should  not  obscure  the 


need  for  a  clear  policy  and  program  by  the 
city  on  housing  and  studio  Space   for  Its 
community  of  artists. 

Rebuilding  will  soon  bogin  along  the  Bowery 
with  the  construction  of    low-Income  housing 
on  the   large  block  bounded  by  East  Houston, 
Stanton  and  Chrystle  Streets,  end  the 
Bowery.     As  part  of   Stage   I   of   the  vest- 
pocket  program,  400  apartments  will   be  built 
on  the  site  starting  somo  time  next  year. 
Moreover,   the  Cooper  Square  Urban  Renewal 
Plan,  which  Is  essentially  residential  In 
nature,  extends  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Bowery  two  blocks  furthor  south  to  Oelancey 
Street. 

A  reasonable  division  of  the  fourteen  blocks 
for  re-use  would  be  to  concentrate  residen- 
tial   rebuilding  In  the  northern  six  blocks 
(on  both  sldos  of  the  Bowery)  between  Hous- 
ton and  Oelancey  Streets,   and  Industrial 
ronewel    In  the  eight  southerly  blocks  bet- 
ween Kenmare -De  I ancey  and  Grand  Streets. 
The  northern  blocks  now  comprise   13.3  acres 
which  could  be   Increased  to   14  acres  by  ab- 
sorbing  streets    Into  renewal    parcels.      At  an 
overall    zoning  of  R-8,  which  a  district  of 
this  size  and    locatlonal   advantages  can  cer- 
tainly support,   about  3,100  new  apartments 
avoraglng  4   1/2  zoning  rooms  could  be  built. 
The   southorly  blocks  which   now  measure  12.2 
acres  could  be  extended  to  13.2  acres  by 
stroot  closings.     Even  at  a  building  space/ 
land  ratio  of  five,  about  65  acres  of  light 
Industrial  space  could  be  built.     At  a  gross 
density  of    150  workers  per  acre  a  total  of 
10,000  people  could  be  accommodated   In  a  re- 
newed  Industrial   area.     With  higher  building 
space  and  worker  densities  this  could  be  In- 
creased by  several  thousand. 

A  comparison  of   existing  and  proposed   use  of 
the  fourteen  blocks  Indicates   the  magnitude 
of  the  housing  and  Job  gains  that  can  be  at- 
tained through  comprehensive  renewal  of  the 
Bowory . 


Units  of  Hous I ng 
Number  of  Jobs 


Existing 
I  .300 
I  ,300 


Proposed 
3,166 
10,000 


A  recent  study  supports  the  conclusion  that 
thero  Is  a  market  for  new  loft  space  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.* 

"There  Is  a  growing  shortage  of 
quality    Industrial    space    In  New 
York  City   In  the  20.000  to  75,000 
square  foot  range.     Firms  are 
presently   paying   $1.75   to  $2.25 
per  square  foor  for  well  located 
quality   loft  space,  and  will  pay 
even  more  for  space  that  offers 
some  operating  cost  savings." 

It  goes  on  to  state  that: 

"The  Lower  East  Side,   the  Lower 
Bronx,  Bed f ord-Stuy vesant  and 
Harlem  are  the  poverty  areas  In 
Now  York  City  most  suitable  for 
the  development  of  Industrial 
loft  space. 


"Not  only  are  good  sites  avail- 
able   In  each  community,    but  com- 
munity organizations  have  ex- 
pressed a  tentative  willingness 
to  cooperate   In  the  development 
of    loft  space.     All   four  com- 
munities need  Industrial  de- 
velopment  and  employment.  All 
provide  the  potential  labor 
force  resources  and  locations 
for  successful    loft  development." 

In  regard  to  financing,  the  report  states 
that: 

"Current  construction  costs  and 
Urban  Development  Corporation 
powers  of  capital   attraction  per- 
mit construction  of  projects  that 
will    rent  for  $2.00  -  $2.25  per 
square  foot  gross." 

It   Is  recommended  that  the  Bowery's  com- 
mercial  and   Industrial   renewal   be  undertaken 
by  an  agency  such  as  the  Urban  Development 
Corporation  or  the  city's  Public  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  or  by  a  special   body  with 
land  assembly,   financing  and  organizational 
powers  as  well   as  the  ability  to  help  es- 
tablish training  and  employment  programs  and 
even   Institute  some  form  of  community  direc- 
tion. 

The  same  report  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions about  the  market  for  such  space: 

"The  most  desirable  potential 
tenants  of  the   loft  Industrial 
space  In  New  York  City  are  firms 
In  the  printing  and  publishing 
Industry,  the  cosmetics  and 
pharmaceutical   part  of  the  chem- 
ical   Industry,  the  Instrument 
Industry,  the  electrical  machi- 
nery Industry,  the  textile  and 
apparel    Industries,  and  the  fab- 
ricated metal    products  industry. 
Selection  of  these  Industries 
was  based  on  a  careful  qualita- 
tive analysis  of   each  Judging 
their  growth  rates,  employment, 
wages,  value  added  and  nature 
of  their  operations   In  terms  of 
their  likely  effect  on  the  general 
city  economy  and  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  target  community 
res  I  dents . " 

Within  the  next  three  years   Industrial  re- 
development should  begin  on  the  two  blocks 
bounded  by  Oelancey,  Chrystle  and  Grand 
Streets  and  the  Bowery.     Comprising  about 
3.6  acres.    Including  the  bed  of  Hester 
Street,  the  site  could  provide  at  least 
800,000  square  feet  of   floor  space,  or 
enough  for  about  2,700  workers.     The  new  In- 
dustrial  space  should  be  of  high  quality  and 
permit  flexible  subdivision.     Storage  space. 
Indoor  unloading  facilities,  and  support 
services  for  the  employees  should  be  In- 
cluded, as  well   as  sufficient  parking  to 
serve  the  occupants  of  the  building  and  cus- 
tomers of  nearby  Grand  Street  stores. 


DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  RECOMMENDATIONS 


'Industrial    Loft  Development    In   Low  Income 
Areas  of  New  York  C I tyl     Prepared  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  Urban  Development  Cor- 
poration, by  Abt  Associates,    Inc.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ,  1968. 


The  two  blocks  contain  about   105  business 
establishments,  most  of  which  are  part  of 
the  Bowery's  commercial   clusters.  Those 
that  are  mobile  and  prosperous,  such  as  the 
restaurant  equipment  suppliers  and  the 


Jewelry  trade,  should  be  aided   In  relocating 
and  consolidating  In  the  neighborhood.  Va- 
cant storefronts  on   the  Bowery  and  the  more 
plentiful   supply  on  the  side  streets  can, 
with  some  repairs,  be  used  for  relocation, 
as  can  the   loft  space  In  some  of  the  larger 
buildings  now  used  by  the  jewelry  trade. 
Relocation  of  the  250  families,  many  of  them 
living  In  some  of  the  worst  housing  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  can  be  accomplished  gradu- 
ally with  families  moving  Into  existing  and 
new  (Stage   I   vest-pocket  housing  In  Cooper 
Square)  public  housing.     Three  smaller  lodg- 
ing houses,  with  a  total  of  300  beds,  are 
also  on  the  two  blocks.     As  the  occupancy 
rate  for  Bowery   lodging  house  beds  Is  now 
running  close  to  55  percent,   these  beds 
could  be  relinquished  without  Inconvenienc- 
ing their  occupants. 

Although  the  first  housing  scheduled  for  the 
Bowery   Is    low-rent  public  housing,  the  lo- 
cation and  assets  of  the  area,  especially 
near  a  revivified  Cooper  Square,  could  sup- 
port a  wide  mixture  of  rent  levels  among  the 
3,100  units  that  can  be  built. 

The  Bowery  core  Is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
west  by  old  residential   districts  which  will 
themselves  be  changing.     To  the  east  across 
from  Sara  0.   Roosevelt  Parkway  between 
Chrystle  and  Essex  Streets   Is  a   large  dis- 
trict of  old-law  tenements  In  notably  poor 
condition.    Intermixed  with  commercial  enter- 
prises.    Over  the  next  two  decades  It  will 
be  entirely  rebuilt  with  new  housing  and  pub- 
lic services,   such  as  schools  ana  small 
parks.     The  renewal  cycle  will   start  by 
building  on  the  Parkway,  which   Is  actually  a 
neglected  and   lightly-used  park  and  play- 
ground one  block  wide  and  seven  blocks  long. 
The  Parkway   land  will   be  replaced  by  a  more 
usable  form  of  recreation  space  In  the  In- 
terior of  the  rebuilt  community. 

West  of  the  Bowery  and  extending  to  about 
Centre-Lafayette  Streets   Is  the  old  neigh- 
borhood known  as  Little   Italy.     The  original 
Italian  enclave  In  Manhattan,    It  has,  until 
quite  recently,   remained  self-contained  and 
stable.      Its  generally  well-kept  old-law 
tenements  are  In  considerable  demand,  with 
many  families  having  lived  In  the  neighbor- 
hood for  decades.     However,   recent  changes 
such  as  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  mony 
of  the  older  residents  and  the  Influx  of  new 
groups--Ch I nese  above  Canal   Street  as  an 
overspill    from  Chinatown  and  Puerto  RIcans 
below  Houston  Street—will   bring  changes  In 
tenancy  and  neighborhood  character  over  the 
next  years.     Although  the  stability  and 
solidarity  of  the  community  will  Inhibit 
masslvu  physical   change,  some  redevelopment 
can  be  anticipated  In  selected  places  over 
the  next  decade. 

The  Bowery  core  Is  such  a  vital   section  of 
Manhattan  and  offers  such  a  unique  set  of 
opportunities  that  It  should  not  be  rede- 
veloped without  a  careful   review  of  the 
existing  circumstances  and  the  possibilities 
for  significant  change.     Therefore  the  fol- 
lowing specific  studies  for  a  Bowery  revl- 
tallzation  plan  should  be  undertaken  soon. 
Before  pub  I  I c I y- I nsp I  red  change  begins  on  th. 

Bowery . 

Transportation:     Examine  alternatives  to  the 
Lower  Manhattan  Expressway,  particularly  as 
they  will  effect  circulation  In  the  Bowery 
area. 

Study  desirable  changes,  consistent  with 


the  larger  circulation  scheme.  In  the  local  145 
street   system  serving   the  Bowery  district. 

Economl c :     Determine  character  I s 1 1 cs  ,  loca- 
tlonal   and  space  needs,  employment,  and 
long-term  prospects  of  the  major  existing 
Industry  clusters  In  the  Bowery  neighborhood. 

Explore  ootentlal    for  new  Industrial  and 
economic  activity  In  the  Bowery,  Including 
the  type  of  activity,  space  and  facility 
needs  and  rent   levels,  employment,  skill 
and  wage  levels  and  growth  outlook. 

Space  for  New  Activities:     Determine  speci- 
fications of  new   I ndustr I  a  I   space,  Including 
prototype  bulk  and  plan  configuration,  de- 
velopment costs,  employee  and  public  ser- 
vices, and  relation  to  transportation. 

Devolop  organizational  and  legal  struc- 
ture for  assembling,   financing,  building 
and  managing  new   Industrial    facilities  and 
the  role  of  public  and  private  effort*. 

Community  Development:  Find  new  opportu- 
n  1 1 1 es  for  monpowor  training  and  Job  deve- 
lopment within  a  new  Industrial  structure 
as  well  as  for  Income  and  skill  gains  for 
the  poorer  residents  of  the  community  and 
the  city. 

Explore  opportunities  for  a  community 
Involvement  In  ownorshlp  and  management  of 
new  Industry. 


EAST  RIVER  PARK 


PROBLEMS  AND  GENERAL  SOLUTIONS 


Although  the  Lower  East  Side  Is  seriously 
deficient  In  parks,  as   Is  all  of   Lower  Man- 
hattan, the  creation  of  new   large  perklends 
Is  precluded  by  the  shortage  of   land.  While 
additional   park  space  could  be  created  by 
filling   In  part  of  the  East  River  shoreline 
along  South  Street,  this  Is  not   likely  to 
occur  within  the  foreseeable,   future.  How- 
ever, there  Is  space  available  In  the  East 
River  Park,  adjacent  to  the  community,  but 
at  present  poorly   laid  out  and  under-used. 
The  most  realistic  way  to  "gain"  parkland 
for  the  area  over  the  next  few  years  Is  by 
enhancing  end  redesigning  this  space  so  that 
It  can  be  used  by  more  pooplo  end  for  more 
events . 

Because   It  Is  hard  to  gat  to,  poorly  da- 
signed,  and  badly  maintained,   the  East  River 
Park  Is  understandably  not  very  popular  with 
the  people  of  the  Lower  East  Side.  However, 
It  has  Inherent  qualities  which  could  trans- 


form  It  from  a  neglected,  unappealing  place 
to  a  focus  of  community  and  metropolitan 
life:      Its  57  acres  evolloble  for  a  variety 
of  activities.   Its  superb  location  facing  on 
the  East  River,   end   Its  shape,  which  makes 
It  adjacent  to  most  of  the  community. 

The  unpopulerlty  of  the  East  River  Perk-- 
desplte  the  feet  that  It  Is  the  community's 
largest  open  space  and  recreation  area--can 
be  attributed  to  three  related  circum- 
stances:   (See   Illustration  of  Existing  Park) 

Access :  The  Franklin  0.  Roosevelt 
(FOR)  Drive  Tuns  along  the  entire  edge  of 
the  park  at  the  seme  grade   level   es  the  park 

and  the  bordering  housing  projects.  Six 
lanes  of  dense,   fast-moving  traffic  and  the 
service  road  form  a  very  effective  barrier 
to  people  seeking  to  cross  over  to  the  park. 
On,  I  y  four  pedestrian  bridges  pierce  this 
barrier  over  the  mile  and  a  quarter  length 
of  the  park.     There  Is  no  way  to  reach  the 
perk  by  car.     Under  these  c I rcumstances , go- 
ing to  the  pork  Is  herdly  a  casual  matter 
but   Involves  a  deliberate  choice  of  how  to 
get  there  and  where  to  end  up.      It  Is  not 
herd  to  understand  why,  even  during  the  sum- 
mer, youngsters  prefer  to  play   In  the 
stroots  and  schoolyards  rather  than  make  the 
circuitous  Journey  to  the  East  River  Park. 

Activities:   The  East  River  Park  Is 
remarkably  free  of  people,  except  for  week- 
ends during  the  warmer  weather,  and  special 
ovents,   such  as  concerts  at  the  bandstand. 
Of  course.    Its   Inaccessibility  is  partly 
responsible  for  th 1 9  situation,   but  the  ar- 
rnngoment  of   facilities  also  contrlbures  to 
Its  unpopularity.     Much  of  the  space  Is 
simply  barren  pavement,  or  allotted  to  ac- 
tivities that  are  not   In  great   local  demand, 
for  example,  the  onclosed  ballflelds  that 
are  used  mainly  by  schools  outside  the  com- 
munity.    Othor  ploying  spoces  merely  dupll- 
coto  those  thot  ore  reodlly  available  In 
more  convenient  ports  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  design  of   the  park  Is  hardly  conducive 
to  popularity:     tho  bridges  over  the  highway 
do  not  generally   lead  to  specific  events; 
there  Is   little  relation  between  the  en- 
trances  (bridges)  and  the  organization  of 
activities  within  the  park.     Moreover,  the 
pork  Is  poorly  molntolned;   benches  and 
swings  ore  broken,  trosh  accumulates,  and 
Its  appearonce  Is  generally  shabby. 

Secur I ty :     As  a  result  of  poor  ac- 
cess and  uninviting  activities,   the  park  Is 
often  sparsely  populated,  which  deters  other 
users,   reinforcing  the  widespread  belief 
that  the  park  Is  dangerous  end   Is  to  be 
avoided.     Fear  Is  most  prevalent  among  el- 
derly people  and  the  parents  of  young  child- 
ren, groups  that  would  otherwise  be  at- 
tracted to  a   large  park   In  a  crowded  neigh- 
borhood . 

Gonerol   solutions  for  dealing  with  the  over- 
lapping problems  of    Inadequate  access,  the 
under-use  of  activities,  poor  design  and 
maintenance,  and  user  safety  are  as  follows: 

Access :  A  series  of  attractive  and 
convenient  pedes t  r I  an  and  automotive  con- 
nections between  the  park  and  the  community 
must  be  creoted  If  the  Eost  River  Pork  Is  to 
fulfill    Its  potentlol   os  a  gathering  and  re- 
creation place.     First,   access  for  local 
residents  will   be   Improved  by  reconstructing 
existing  pedestrian  bridges,  adding  new 
bridges  ot  selected  points,   end  relating 
crossings  to  streots  and  paths  ond  clusters 


EXISTING  ACTIVITIES 


I 


of  activities  Inside  the  Lower  East  Side  and 
the  park. 

Secondly,  vehicular  access,  mainly  for 
metropolitan  residents,  -III   be  facilitated 
by  establishing  new  bus  routes  that  serve 
the  Improved  bus  system,  by  constructing 
ramps   from  the  FDR    Drive,   and  by  providing 
a   limited  number  of  parking  spaces   In  the 
park  for  buses. 

Activities:     The  life  of  the  park 
emanates    from  the  events   that  take  place 
within   It.      Improved  access  will  be  of 
little  value,  nor  will  people  feel  safer, 
unless  the  park  has  vitality  and  attracts  a 
larger  and  more  varied  group  of  users. 
Therefore,  under-used,  neglected,  and  redun- 
dant spaces  and  facilities  will  be  replaced 
with  new  ones  appealing  to    larger  and  more 
diverse  groups,  and  usable  for  more  months 
of  the  year.     Barren  pavement  and  practice 
ballflelds  are  to  be  replaced  by  an  all-year 
round  skating  rink,  a  swimming  pool,  and  a 
new  elementary  school.      Furthermore,  ac- 
tivities within  the  park  will  be  reorganized 
to  correspond  to  the  new  system  of  entrance 
bridges  and  ramps  spanning  the  highway. 

Secur I ty :    The  principal   way  of  mak- 
ing the  Park  safer  will    be  to  make    It  more 
Inviting  and  accessible,  thus  more  popula- 
ted.    Such  measures  as  floodlighting  and 
additional  police  patrols  will  also  help 
reassure  patrons. 


SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGE 


Access 

Pedestrian  access  to  the  East  River 
Park  Is  now   limited  to  only  four  pedestrian 
bridges  spanning  the  FOR  Drive,    In  addition 
to  the  Houston  Street  ramps  at  traffic  level. 
Running  from  north  to  south,  they  are  loca- 
ted at   10th  Street,  6th  Street,  Delancey 
Street,  and    Corlears    Hook  Park,  near 
Cherry  Street.     The  most  successful  en- 
trances to  the  park  are  at  Houston  Street 
and    Corlears    Hook  Park.     Thoy  relate  most 
naturally  to  the  grade  levels  on  both  sides 
of  the  highway  and  Join  centers  of  activity 
In  the  residential   community  with  recrea- 
tional  features  In  the  park. 

Three  of  the  existing  entrances,  at  10th 
Street,  6th  Street,  and  Delancey  Street, 
take  some  400  feet  of  ramp  and  bridge  to 
cross  150  feet  of  road.     While  they  are 
utilitarian  for  women  wheeling  baby  car- 
riages and  children  on  bicycles   (the  latter 
are  presently  forbidden  In  the  park),  they 
are  a  very  circuitous  means  of  entry  for 
most  people.     About  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
present  users  of  the  Park  are  pedestrians 
who  are  fully  capable  of  negotiating  stairs. 
Also,  these  ramps  do  not  relate  to  centers 
of  activity,  streets  or  paths  either  In  the 
residential    community  or   In  the  park. 

The  design  proposal    for  the  park  provides 
additional   access  In  the  form  of  new 
stepped  bridges  and  supplemental  ramps. 
(See  Detail  of  8th  Street  Bridge.)     In  addi- 
tion to  providing  a  much  more  direct  cross- 
ing over  the  FDR  Orlve,  the  new  bridges  link 
park  activities  to  pedestrian  paths   In  the 
projects,  which  In  turn   lead  to  the  more  Im- 
portant east-west  streets  that  carry  the 
life  of  the  Lower  East  Side.     For  example, 
the  new  pedestrian  bridge  at  Jacob  Rlls 
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Mouses   leads  to  1 n «  ploy  space  at  Rlis  Plaza 
and  then  back  to  6th  Street  and  Tompkins 
Square  Perk.     (Sea  E.   8th  Stroot  Illustra- 
tion)    Similarly,  tha  bridge  at  Lillian  Weld 
Houses   Is   linked  to  5th  Street  and  beck  to 
tha  block  with  Junior  High  School   71,  while 
the  bridge  at  Beruch  Houses    loads  back  to 
Columbia  and  Gomper  Houses  and  Rlvlngton 
Street. 

for  pooplo  coming  from  outside  the  community 
the  most  Important  entry  to  tho  park  will  be 
tha  new  stop  on  tha  Lower  East  Side  subway 
"loop"  at  Sixth  Street  and  Avenue  C.  The 
park  will   be  within  a  five  minute  walk  of 
tha  subway  via  Sixth  Street  and  the  Improved 
bridge  over  the  FOR  Drive  at  Sixth  Street. 

Ono  new  bus  route  and  two  re-routed  lines 
will  make  the  park  more  accessible  to  resi- 
dents and  visitors.     Two  of  them  will  run 
along  the  Orlve's  western  service  road, 
stopping  at  the  pedestrian  bridges  over  the 
roadway.     Such  routes,  combined  with  reduced 
fares  for  tho  elderly  and  school  children, 
can  oncourago  greater  use  of  the  park  by 
residents  and  others. 

The  FOR  Orlve,  ono  of  Manhattan's  principal 
traffic  artorles,  carries  a  continuous  and 
heavy  flow  of  traffic  throughout  the  day. 
Unllko  tho  Honry  Hudson  Parkway,  where  a 
driver  can  get  to  Riverside  Park  right  from 
tho  rood,  tho  FOR  Drive  offers  no  direct 
access  to  Its  bordering  pork.     There  are 
also  no  turn-off    lanes  for  motorists  to  Stop 
and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  park  and  river.  A 
placo  along  tho  FDR  Orlve  at   18th  Street 
gives  some  Idea  of  how  a  modest  roadside 
parking  area  might  be  used.     Although  the 
small   parking   lot  here  amid  piers  and  ramps 
has   llttlo  to  commend   It  beyond  a  few 
bonchos  and  a  view  of  the  river.    It  attracts 
drivers  from  the  FOR  Orlve  all  day  long.  It 
Is  an  accldontal   delight  that  Is  highly  suc- 
cessful  and  should  bo  the  pattern  for  simi- 
lar features  at  the  East  River  Park. 
The  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  park 
are  especially  underused.     At  the  southern 


end  there  are  two  paved  areas  serving  no 
particular  purpose,  while  the  northern  end 
Is  used  by  the  Sanitation  Department  for 
storage.     Both  these  areas  should  be  turned 
Into  car  parking  areas  for  park  patrons. 

The  third  and  largest  perking  area   In  the 
redesigned  park  Is  eest  of  Houston  Street  at 
the  mid-point  of  the  park.     Presently  used 
for  football   and  baseball  practice  fields, 
this  area  should     be  rebuilt  to  provide  a 
new  elementary  school,  e  skating  rink,  and 
a  parking   lot  for  150  cars  and  some  school 
buses.     One  reason  for  placing  the  main 
parking  area  off  Houston  Street   Is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  existing  on  and  off  ramps. 
When  these  ramps  are  widened  at  their  base, 
they  will  provide  access  and  egress  to  the 
parking  lot  and  school  without  sacrificing 
much  of  the  park.     Also,  the  Houston  Street 
overpass  permits  easy  turns  for  cars  ap- 
proaching the  park  from  either  north  or 
south . 

The  new  elementary  school    Is  sited  to  take 
advantage  of  the  nearby  track,  play  fields, 
and  field-house.     Athletes  from  secondary 
schools  In  Manhattan  and  other  boroughs  ar- 
riving by  school   bus  are  the  principal  users 
of  these  facilities.     (See  Illustration  of 
Houston  Street  Entrance)     The  buses  usually 
park  on  the  grounds  of  the  nearby  housing 
projects  and  the  boys  walk  over  the  ramps  to 
the  park.     Placing  the  bus  parking  area  near 
the  new  school  and  adjacent  to  the  track 
will   be  a  practical   benefit  to  schools  In 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Activities 

The  park  was  observed  over  a  period  of 
several   months  to  ascertain  which  recreation 
facilities  and  areas  were  utilized  and  which 
were  neglected.     The  results  of  these  ob- 
servations are  as  follows: 

East  River  Park  presently  has  the  following 
facilities,   running  from  north  to  south  (See 
Illustration  of  Existing  Park): 
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EAST  RIVER  PARK  AT  HOUSTON  STREET 


-children's  playground  (slated  for  re- 

habl I Itetlon) 
-new  baseball    field,   for  Little  League 

use 

-new  sitting  and  chess-playing  area 
-athletic  field  and  track  used  mainly  by 

schools  or  tor  formal   sports  events 
-fenced-in  football  and  baseball  practice 

fields,    reserved   for  high  school 

athletics,  but  underused 
-sitting  area 

-rotunda  and  bandstand  (slated  for  re- 
habilitation)  and  an  outdoor  dancing 
area,  all  of  which  are  used  Inter- 
mi  ttent  I  y 

-tennis  courts,  mainly  used  by  people 

from  outside  the   Lower  East  Side 
-handball  courts  under  the  bridge 
-fenced-in  and  paved  playgrounds  and  a 
small   picnic  area  which  are  usually 
deserted 

-football   and  baseball  practice  fields 
which  are  used  by  the  community 

-amphitheater,    not    In   use  most  of  the 
summer  for   lack  of  money  tor  acti- 
vities 

-area  not  yet  developed,  where  a  skating 
rink  had  once  been  envisioned 

The  following  specific  recommendations  for 
retaining  and  Improving  certain  facilities 
and  replacing  others  are  based  on  the  ob- 
servation.    Such  areas  as  the  children's 


playground  at  llth  Street  and  the  practice 
fields  near  Houston  Street  will  be  replaced 
with  facilities  to  attract  and  accommodate 
large  and  varied  groups  of   people.  Including 
family  groups  and  younger  teen-agers  who  are 
not   now  drawn   to  the  park.     Major  new  fa- 
cilities Include  (See  Hap  of  Proposed  New 
Activities): 

New  elementary  school:     One  of  the  most 
exasperating  locatlonel    Tssues  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  Is  finding  sites  for  new  schools. 
Given  the  density  of  the  tenement  housing, 
a  new  school  and  Its  adjoining  playground 
can  easily  mean   the  displacement  of  several 
hundred  families.     But  a  new  school    In  a 
visible  and  central    location  In  the  park  can 
at  once   re-actlvate  a  moribund  community  re- 
source, and  help  meet  the  critical   need  for 
replacement  schools  without  causing  any  re- 
location. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  a  now  olomon- 
tary  school  be  built  on  the  practice  fields 
Opposite  Houston  Street,    permitting   two  old 
schools,  P.S.    188  and  P.S.97,  to  be  repleced 
without  displacing  any  families.  The 
school,    serving  some  1800  children,  will  be 
an   Important  symbol  of  security  In  the  park, 
radically  altering  Its  present   Image.  The 
park  can  easily  absorb  the  additional  use 
and  will   not  miss  the  now  neglected  acreage, 
while   the  school    will    benefit  greatly  from 
the  surrounding  parkland. 
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OETAIL  OF  EIGHTH  STREET  BRIOGE  TO  PARK 


Sw Imml ng  poo  I :     Swimming  pools  ore  on* 
of  fho  mo*t  popular  types  of  recreation  In 
crowded   Inner-city  areas;   the  Lower  East 
S I  do  presently  has  only  one  public  pool.  It 
Is  proposed  that  another  be  added   In  the 
East  River  Perk  at  what   is  now  the  paved 
area  opposite  Corloars    Hook  Park  near  the 
Amphitheater.     Access  over  the  existing  pe- 
destrian bridge  would  bo  easy  for  youngsters 
from  the  nearby  apartment  buildings  and 
tonoments . 

Skat  I  no  rink:     The  winter-summer  ska- 
ting rlnk  that  the  Lower  East  Side  has  long 
sought  should  be  built  on  one  of  the 
practice  fields  opposite  Houston  Street  bet- 
woon  the  new  school   and  the  picnic  area. 
Walkers  to  the  rlnk  would  cross  the  Houston 
Street  bridge,  while  those  arriving  by  car 
could  use  the  parking   lot  near  the  school. 

New  and  rehabilitated  facilities   In  the  park 
should  bo  doployed  and  designed  so  that  they 
are  related  to  the  pedestrian  bridges  end 
ramps   leading  to  tho  park.     Activities  serv- 
ing  large  numbers  of  people,  such  as  the 
pool,   skating  rlnk  and  bandstand,  should  be 
close  to  tho  pork's  entrances,  while  less 
hoavlly  used  spaces,  such  as  b  a  I  (fields,  can 
be  further  from  the  entrances.     A  similar 
logic  should  apply  to  patron  groups:  ac- 
tivities for  young  children   (and  accompany- 
ing adults)  and  elderly  people,  such  as 
playgrounds  and  small   sitting  places,  will 
generally  be  nearer  to  the  entrances  than 
activities  used  by  more  agile  teen-agers 
and  young  adults. 

J.   Socurl ty 

All    the   Improvements  will   contribute  to 
a  safer  park  by  making  It  more  popular  and 
creating  additional  entrances.     The  school 
will   change  the  park's    Image  as  a  deserted 
and  hazardous  place.     Events  drawing  more 
people  at  all   hours  will   replace  underused 
and  uninviting  facilities.     All  activities 
will  be  organized   In  relation  to  the  pedes- 
trian bridges,  making  the  park  easier  to  use 
In  o  casual,  spontaneous  way. 


DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Within  the  context  of  the  recommendations 
noted  above  there  ore  specific  changes  that 
can  be  made  within  the  five  to  six  year  span 
of  the  Development  Plan.     These   Items,  form- 
ing part  of  a  unified  scheme  for  rebuilding 
tho  Park,  can  bo  executed  separately  depend- 
ing on  the  availability  of  capital   funds  and 
the  demands  of  park  managemont.     Other  changes 
will   bo  Introduced   In  later  years. 

Access 

More  direct  pedestrian  access  to  the  park 
can  be  provided,   first,  by  adding  a  ramp  to 
tho  bridge  spanning  the  FDR  Drive  at  East  10th 
Stroot  from  the  Lillian  Wald  Houses,  and 
socondly,  by  building  a  staircase  for  the  East 
6th  Street  bridge  at  Jacob  Rlls  Houses. 


While  both  Improvements  will   require  modify- 
ing existing  crossings,  the  gain   In  direct 
access  to  the  park  will   be  well   worth  It. 
New  crossings  at  key  points  will   connect  a 
redesigned  park  to  paths  and  places   In  the 
adjacent  housing  projects  and  to  emphasized 
east-west  streets,  as  outlined  earlier.  (See 
Illustration  of  Eighth  Street). 

The  two  re-routed  bus   lines  and  one  new  line 
will  permit  easy  access  to  the  park  from  in- 
lying blocks  and  subway  stations.  Running 
along  the  FDR  Orlve's  western  service  road, 
the  new  lines  will   stop  at  each  of  the  pe- 
destrian crossings  spanning  the  Drive. 

As  noted  above,  the  new  parking  spaces  along 
the  FDR  Drive,  as  well   as  the  use  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  end  spaces  for  parking, 
will  encourage  people  to  come  to  the  park  by 
ijtomoblle.     (See  Map  of  Proposed  New  Acti- 
vities)    (Some  new  lanes  will   be  required  at 
the  northern  parking  area,  but  none  will  In- 
trude on  any   Important  park  land.) 

Activities 

Several  of  the  park  areas  used  on  a  re- 
latively continuous  basis  should  be  retained, 
but  need  attention,   ranging  from  minor  re- 
pairs to  extensive  renovation;   all  of  them 
could  be  more  Inviting  It  they  were  suffici- 
ently staffed  and  properly  maintained,   and  It 
their  activities  were    publicized  In  the 
ne  I  ghborhood . 

In  addition  to  the  new  swimming  pool   and  ska- 
ting rlnk  which  should  be  completed  by  1975, 
there  are  other  more  modest  changes  that 
should  be  made  by  then: 

Bicycle  path:     Although  bicycles  are 
officially  banned  from  the  park,    in  practice 
they  are  very  common.      In  view  of  the  natural 
attraction  between  bicycles   and  parks,  a  new 
bicycle  path  winding  through  the  entire  park 
Is  proposed.     A  right-of-way    Is  provided  by 
devoting  the  underused  path  on  the  western 
edge   (bordering  the  FOR  Drive)  to  bicycles 
and  taking  part  of  the  pedestrian  walk  along 
the  East  River. 

Mother  Goose  Maze:   For  pre-school 
children  (and  accompanying  parents)  a  new 
Mother  Goose  maze  and  playground  should  be 
built  at  the  enclosed  and  underused  child- 
ren's playground  at  Delancey  Street.  Access 
will   be  over  the  ramp  at  Delancey  Street. 

Picnic  grove :   A  new  three-quarter  acre 
picnic  grove  opposite  Houston  Street  (south 
of  the  new  skating  rlnk)  will    look  out 
towards  the  river. 

Secur I ty 

As  stated  earlier,  the  new  Improvements 
attracting  more  people  to  the  park  at  differ- 
ent times  will    do  most  to  make  It  safer.  In- 
creased and  more  deliberate  police  patrols 
and  better  floodlighting  would  also  add  to 
personal   safety.     Funds  for  the   latter  are  In 
the   1969-70  Capital  Budget. 
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